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MOTHER  ART)  SON. 

[The  following  sketch — deeply  interesting  in  itself — 
will  have  an  added  interest  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
in  Central  New  York,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Throop  Martin  of  Auburn,  who  was  for  a 
few  years  a  parishioner  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  to  whom 
she  pays  this  touching  tribute.  Seldom  indeed  can  the 
story  be  told  of  a  life  so  modest  in  its  beginnings— nur¬ 
tured  by  motherly  faith  and  prayer— so  useful  in  its 
course,  and  so  peaceful  in  its  end.— Ed.  Evan.] 

The  .sudden  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  mission¬ 
ary  to  China  and  Japan,  recalls  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
pression  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  the  beautiful 
twilight  hymn,  written  by  his  gifted  and  now 
sainted  mother,  during  the  son’s  early  child¬ 
hood  : 

“  I  love  to  meditate  on  death, 

When  will  its  summons  come 

With  gentle  power  to  steal  my  breath, 

And  waft  an  exile  home  ?  ” 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  great  interest 
to  our  lamented  friend,  a  part  of  which  he  had 
spent  in  visiting  and  lingering  beside  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  grave,  that  he  quietly  retired  to  rest  in 
the  hospitable  home  of  those  who  had  kindly 
welcomed  him  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  and  fell  asleep  to  wake  no  more— “  until 
the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.” 

The  messenger  of  death  came  to  him  with 
noiseless  tread,  apd  without  a  sigh  at  leaving 
the  things  of  earth,  his  spirit  returned  to  God 
who  gave  it.  Thus  the  mother’s  prayer  was 
answered  in  the  peaceful  close  of  the  earthly 
career  of  her  only  son,  after  a  life  of  untold 
usefulness : 

“  Thus  when  life’s  toilsome  day  is  o’er. 

May  its  departing  ray 
Be  calm  as  this  impressive  hour. 

And  lead  to  endless  day.” 

The  twilight  hymn  has  a  history  which  great¬ 
ly  enhances  the  interest  which  its  intrinsic 
truth  and  beauty  inspire  in  the  reflecting  mind. 
It  was  written  in  “a  night  of  weeping,”  and 
many  years  after  it  had  lain  unobserved  among 
other  fragments  from  the  pen  of  its  author,  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Nettleton,  during  his  search 
for  original  hymns  for  a  collection  which  he 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  making— for  the 
use  of  social  meetings  for  prayer.  The  volume 
has  long  been  known  and  highly  valued  under 
the  title  “Village  Hymns.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  stanzas 
were  omitted,  that  the  hymn  might  be  of  a 
proper  length  for  social  worship.  It  opens 
with  the  following  lines,  and  includes  the  verse 
already  quoted : 

“  Yes,  when  the  toilsome  day  is  done. 

And  night  with  banners  gray 
Steals  silently  the  glade  along. 

In  twilight’s  soft  array, 

“  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  little  ones  and  care. 

And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
In  humble,  grateful  prayer.” 

It  was  while  watching  beside  her  infant 
daughter  in.  Jher  humble  cottage,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  dwelling  of  an  opulent  neigh¬ 
bor,  that  during  a  sleepless,  anxious  night  the 
worn  mother  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  awaken¬ 
ed  in  her  breast  by  the  thoughtless  words  of 
one  who  had  perhaps  unintentionally  inflicted 
a  deep  wound  in  her  sensitive  mind.  To  use 
her  own  words,  in  relating  this  incident, 

“  There  was  something  in  my  neighbor’s  manner 
more  than  in  her  ■words  that  grieved  me.  I  went 
home,  and  that  evening  was  left  alone.  After  my 
children  were  all  in  bed  except  my  baby,  and  my 
invalid  sister  was  cared  for,  ...  I  sat  down,  with 
ray  child  in  my  arms,  when  the  grief  of  my  heart 
burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  tears.  I  took  pen  and 
paper,  and  gave  vent  to  my  oppressed  heart  in 
"An  Apology  for  my  Twilight  Rambles. 

“I  had  four  little  children,  a  small,  unflnished 
house,  a  sick  sister  in  the  only  flnished  room  in 
our  dwelling.  There  was  not  a  place,  above  or  be¬ 
low,  where  I  could  retire  for  devotion  without  a 
liability  to  interruption.  There  was  no  retired 
nook,  rock  or  grove,  where  I  could  go  as  in  former 
days.  There  was  no  dwelling  between  our  house 
and  the  one  where  this  lady  lived.  Her  garden 
extended  down  a  good  way  below  the  house,  which 
stood  on  a  beautiful  eminence.  The  garden  was 
highly  cultivated  with  fruit  and  flowers.  I  loved 
to  smell  the  fragrance  of  both  when  I  could  not 
see  them;  when  I  could  do  it  without  neglecting 
duty,  I  used  to  steal  away  from  all  within  doors, 
and  going  out  of  our  gate,  walk  along  under  the 
elms  that  were  planted  for  shade  on  each  side 
the  road ;  and  as  there  was  seldom  any  one  pass¬ 
ing  that  way  after  dark,  I  felt  quite  retired  and 
'  alone  with  God.’  1  often  walked  quite  up  to  that 
beautiful  garden,  and  snuffed  the  fragrance  of  the 
peach,  the  grape,  the  ripening  apple,  if  not  the 
flowers.  Bat  after  once  knowing  that  my  stops  were 
watched,  arid  made  the  subject  of  remark  and  cen¬ 
sure,  I  never  could  enjoy  it  as  I  had  done.  I  have 
often  thought  Satan  had  tried  his  best  to  prevent 
me  from  prayer,  by  depriving  me  of  a  place  to 
pray.” 

But  Satan  assailed  in  vain.  This  mother  in 
Israel  knew  too  well,  by  long  experience,  how 
to  fall  upon  her  knees, 

“And  all  His  promises  to  plead 
When  none  but  God  could  hear.” 

She  knew  the  power  of  Him  who  had  promised 
to  be  over  the  mercy-seat,  and  had  proved 
again  and  again  that  “  like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
Him.”  Taught  by  her  own  painful  experience 
the  value  of  education,  and  feeling  her  utter 
inability  to  educate  her  only  son  as  she  desired 
to  do,  she  carried  the  burden  of  her  soul  to 
Him  who  has  promised  to  hear  His  children 
when  they  cry  to  Him,  and  to  grant  their  re¬ 
quests.  With  Hannah’s  faith  she  made  her  re¬ 
quest  known  unto  God.  A  day  set  apart  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  spent  in  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,  was  not  spent  in  vain.  With  strong  cry¬ 
ing  and  tears,  the  devoted  mother  besought  the 
Lord  for  her  son;  laid  the  whole  case  before 
God;  told  her  poverty  and  the  desire  of  her 
heart ;  and  appealed  to  Him  whose  is  the  silver 
and  the  gold  for  means  to  educate  her  only  son, 
whom  she  had  given  to  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
be  the  Lord’s  as  long  as  he  should  live. 

The  following  day  her  pastor  called  on  her 
with  the  glad  tidings  that  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan 
had  offered  to  educate  a  number  of  young  men 
in  Yale  CJollege,  and  that  her  son  had  been  se¬ 
lected  as  one  of  the  number.  What  followed 
in  the  humble  dwelling  of  this  faithful  mother, 
none  may  tell.  In  all  her  subsequent  life  this 
ioyful  event  was  doubtless  numbered  with  the 
“mercies”  on  which  her  devout  soul  loved  to 
dwell  with  grateful  love ;  to  use  her  own  sweet 
words,  to  “Him  whom  I  adore.” 

Samuel  entered  Tale  College,  being  prepared 
for  his  College  course  at  Monson  Academy,  and 
graduated,  after  successfully  pursuing  his  stud¬ 
ies  there,  in  1832.  He  was  one  of  the  flrst  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  New  York  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  was  chosen  as  an  instructor  for  the 
Morrison  Education  Society  in  China.  On  the 
10th  of  October  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bartlett  of  East  Windsor,  the  daughter  of 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  there. 
Rev.  Shubffil  Bartlett;  and  on  the  17th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  a  few  days  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  embarked  for  China,  where  they 


engaged,  first  at  Macao,  and  then  at  Hong 
Kong,  in  earnest  labors  for  the  benefit  of  Chi¬ 
nese  youth,  in  the  school  established  by  the 
Morrison  Education  Society.  This  school  was 
founded  in  memory  of  Dr.  Robert  Morrison  by 
American,  Scotch,  and  English  merchants,  then 
resident  in  China.  After  successful  labor  in 
this  new  field  of  mission  enterprise,  the  failing 
health  of  Mrs.  Brown  compelled  their  return 
to  America.  Desiring  to  bring  the  seed  already 
sown  in  China  to  fruition,  Mr.  Brown  brought 
with  him  three  of  his  most  gifted  pupils,  all  of 
whom  repaid  fully,  and  far  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations,  the  early  culture  which 
they  had  received  from  their  devoted  friend 
and  teacher.  As  is  well  known,  the  present 
acting  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  was 
one  of  the  trio  of  Chinese  youth  who  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  on  their  return 
home.  Another  graduated  at  the  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary  College  at  Edinburgh,  and  returned  to 
China— a  blessing  to  his  countrymen.  The 
third  is  now  Vice-Consul  at  San  Francisco. 
But  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  run  through  the  thirty  years  of 
Dr.  Brown’s  mission  work.  Numbers  of  his 
pupils  now  occupy  high  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  their  native  country.  They  have  testi¬ 
fied  by  a  generosity  which  is  strong  proof  of 
their  gratitude,  and  creditable  alike  to  both 
teacher  and  scholar,  the  high  estimate  of  their 
spiritual  guide,  who  looked  to  their  eternal  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  to  their  temporal. 

In  1859,  after  eight  years  spent  as  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  at  the  foot  of 
Owasco  Lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn— in 
which  time  he  labored  both  as  pastor  and 
teacher  with  marked  success  and  ability— a 
loud  call  parori  to  him  to  enter  the  open  door 
to  what  had  hitherto  been  a  sealed  kingdom. 
He  heard  the  Macedonian  cry,  and  at  once  re¬ 
sponded,  recognizing  the  call  as  one  which 
should  not  come  unheeded.  He  was  the  pio¬ 
neer  missionary  from  this  country  to  Japan, 
and  beside  reaping  the  fruits  of  abundant  la¬ 
bors,  extending  through  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  he  had  the  great  joy  of  knowing  that 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  giving  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  to  Japan ;  so  that  “  the 
people  could  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God.” 

He  returned  to  his  native  land,  with  broken 
health,  in  September,  1879,  passed  the  Winter 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  while  on  his  way  to  New  Haven,  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to  meet  the 
survivors  of  his  class  at  New  Haven  in  June, 
and  tell  them  the  story  of  his  life  work,  he 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  “Come  up 
hither.”  He  literally  “  fell  asleep  ”  after  a  day 
happily  spent  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  at  Monson,  Mass. 

It  was  a  sad  satisfaction  to  make  such  prepa¬ 
ration  as  the  church  where  he  had  ministered 
for  ten  years  in  the  intervals  of  his  Foreign  mis¬ 
sion  work,  desired  to  do,  in  memory  of  one  who 
had  been  to  them  a  leader  and  guide  in  their 
earthly  pilgrimage.  In  the  beautiful  edifice, 
which,  through  his  persevering  efforts,  was 
built  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  1st.  The  dear 
partner  of  his  toils,  who  had  shared  with  him 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  life  (his  trials  in 
a  heathen  land  and  their  compensations,  in  the 
success  which  had  followed  his  labors),  was 
present  in  the  little  church  which  had  been  al¬ 
ways  dear  to  the  missionary’s  heart.  He  had 
labored  and  prayed  for  it  through  all  the  years 
of  his  work  abroad,  and  many  a  tearful  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  faithful  pastor 
by  the  solemn  assembly.  His  daughter  too  was 
present  at  the  memorial  service,  and  united 
with  those  who  filled  the  house  with  the  voice 
of  praise.  One  of  the  hymns  composed  by  his 
mother  was  sung  by  the  choir  and  congrega¬ 
tion  with  deep  feeling,  beginning  with  the  lines, 

“  Go,  messenger  of  peace,  and  bear 
Upon  thy  gentle  wing 

The  song  which  seraphs  love  to  hear. 

And  angels  joy  to  sing. 

“  Go  to  the  heart  with  sin  opprest. 

And  dry  the  sorrowing  tear ; 

Extract  the  thorn  that  wounds  the  breast. 

The  drooping  spirit  cheer.” 

The  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Charles  Ander¬ 
son,  paid  a  just  and  worthy  tribute  to  the  lament¬ 
ed  missionary.  He  read  at  the  beginning  of  the 
service  the  second  chapter  of  1  Thessalonians— a 
chapter  which  furnished  in  the  nineteenth  verse 
the  text  for  Dr.  Brown’s  installation  sermon, 
nearly  thirty  years  before ;  and  for  this  ser¬ 
mon,  commemorative  of  the  dear  minister’s 
useful  life  and  labor  of  love  for  this  people 
he  selected  the  text  “He  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.”— Heb.  xi.  4. 

The  review  of  Dr.  Brown’s  life-work  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  but  an  outline,  but  enough  was  said 
to  leave  an  impression  on  every  mind  that  a 
mighty  work  had  been  wrought  by  the  power 
of  God  through  his  instrumentality.  Yet  the 
work  done  by  him,  and  through  him,  wonderful 
as  it  appears  to  us,  was  exceeded  by  the  work 
wrought  in  him  by  the  power  of  divine  grace. 
He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  had  gazed 
upward  until  a  holy  light  had  overspread  his 
countenance.  And  they  who  saw  him  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  celestial  city,  beheld  his  face 
as  “it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.” 

His  character  combined  unusual  gifts  and 
graces.  To  a  remarkable  spirit  of  enterprise, 
united  with  untiring  energy  and  high  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  any  work  that  he  ventured  to  under¬ 
take,  he  added  a  retiring  modesty  which  im¬ 
pressed  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  An  early  friend  and  classmate, 
in  lamenting  his  decease,  speaks  of  “  the  high 
respect”  he  “entertained  for  him,”  “whose 
rare  privilege  it  was  to  leave  the  impress  of  his 
own  mind  and  character  on  the  later  history  of 
that  civilization  which  he  helped  to  bestir  to 
new  developments,  and  whose  modesty  was 
equal  to  the  largeness  of  his  achievements.” 

Another  friend,  who  first  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  after  his  return  for  the  last  time  from  the 
field  of  his  labors  in  Japan,  and  who  highly 
valued  his  friendship,  thus  writes,  on  hearing 
of  his  sudden  death : 

“I  ought  to  have  been  more  with  our  beloved 
friend,  that  I  might  have  absorbed  more  of  his 
great  nature,  that  I  might  have  learned  more  of 
true  greatness  of  soul ;  so  grandly  had  he  met  the 
highest  conditions  of  Christian  manhood.  .  .  .  His 
great  opportunities  among  the  natives  of  China 
and  Japan  were  given  him  of  God ;  but  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  maybe  truthfully  said  ‘  he  made 
these  opportunities  for  himself' ;  for  his  faithful 
self-preparation,  his  Arm  integrity,  his  cultivation 
of  the  spiritual  graces,  his  full  surrender  of  him¬ 
self  to  Christ,  all  these  opened  before  him  the 
wide  flelds  which  are  forbidden  to  those  who  do 
not  possess  such  a  spirit.” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  gifted  mother  in  her  desire 
for  the  education  of  her  beloved  son,  and  who 
dedicated  him  to  the  service  of  her  God  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  to  know  that  the  mother  lived  to  enjoy 
her  son’s  ministry,  and  late  in  life  became  her¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  only  church  over  which 
he  was  settled  as  pastor.  She  died  a  member 


of  that  church,  and  a  worthy  tribute  was  paid 
to  her  in  a  memorial  service  held  there  in  1861. 
Dr.  Brown  inherited  the  poetical  temperament 
and  genius  of  his  mother,  to  which  he  added  a> 
fine  taste  for  music,  derived  from  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  his  father.  Who  that  has  ever  heard  his 
fine  voice  in  “  The  Sister’s  Call  ” — a  poem  of 
his  own  composition,  which  he  set  to  music- 
can  ever  forget  the  melody  and  pathos  of  that 
wonderful  song! 

His  very  soul  seemed  to  soar  heavenward,  as 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  in  trembling  tones  he 
sang,  often  by  request, 

“A  voice  from  the  Spirit  land, 

A  voice  from  the  silent  tomb. 

Entreats  with  a  sweet  command 
Brother,  come  home  1  ” 

By  the  side  of  that  sister  and  those  revered  pa¬ 
rents,  all  that  of  him  was  mortal  now  reposes. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  just  after 
completing  his  seventieth  year,  his  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  at  Monson,  and  tender  hands 
bore  him  to  his  rest,  where  those  he  had  loved 
in  life  were  laid.  We  may  behold  the  place 
where  they  laid  him,  but  we  hear  the  voice  of 
the  angel  at  the  sepulchre  saying  “He  is  not 
here;  he  is  risen.” 

AMONG  THE  WOODS  AND  WATERS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I.  Chiyler. 

New  Preston,  Conn.,  August  8th,  1880. 

The  more  deeply  I  get  into  the  “  true  inward¬ 
ness  ”  of  this  romantic  region,  the  more 
charmed  I  am  with  it.  If  there  is  no  Congress 
Spring  at  the  end  of  my  early  morning  walks, 
there  is  a  lively  little  river  which  plays  “  hide 
and  seek”  among  the  thick  branches  of  the 
woods,  and  which  foams  over  the  rocks  below 
the  old  Bushnell  mill.  The  drives  around 
Lake  Waramaug  are  superb.  The  fishing  In 
its  clear  waters  is  conducive  to— patience. 
Bass  and  perch  may  be  oanght  at  the  rate  of 
one  in  an  hour  by  diligent  devotion  and  watch¬ 
fulness.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  none  but  Yankee  fish  in  the  Lake, 
and  those  have  had  all  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  region,  so  long  famous  for  its 
schools,  in  addition  to  their  natural  acumen. 
I  have  not  wasted  any  precious  time  in  angling 
for  these  intellectual  bass  and  pickerel,  for  the 
only  place  that  I  am  ever  sure  of  catching  fish 
is — on  the  table.  Why  run  after  them  before  ? 

No  one  can  go  amiss  in  driving  among  these 
fragrant  forests,  and  along  the  roads  lined 
with  wild  flowers  and  blackberries.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  rides  is  towards  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Bethlehem,  and  through  “  Woodchuck 
Hollow  ”  (what  a  picturesque  combination  of 
names!)  until  you  reach  the  valley  of  the  She- 
paug.  This  is  a  favorite  Summer  resort  of  Van 
Elten  and  other  artists.  The  road  leads 
through  a  long  arcade  or  arbor  formed  by  the 
beeches  and  birches.  Away  down  through  the 
trees  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  river  foaming 
over  the  rocks.  The  odors  which  salute  your 
nostrils  are  those  fragrant  compounds  of  vari¬ 
ous  gums  and  leaves  which  make  up  an  aroma 
as  distinct  as  the  odor  of  a  buckwheat  field  or 
of  new-mown  hay.  Every  sense  is  regaled  dur¬ 
ing  our  drives  among  luese  exquisitely  freah 
and  fragrant  forest  sceneries. 

The  other  evening  I  made  an  excursion  to 
the  county  seat,  the  ancient  town  of  Litchfield. 
I  had  heard  much  of  its  beauty,  but  it  surpass¬ 
ed  my  expectations.  It  stands  upon  a  com¬ 
manding  hill,  and  its  four  streets  run  off  at 
right  angles  from  the  liberty-pole  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  green.  Each  of  these  streets  is 
as  wide  as  Gramercy  Park,  and  is  lined  with 
magnificent  elms.  Behind  this  avenue  of  elms 
and  surrounded  with  shrubbery,  stands  a  line 
of  stately  mansions  which  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  ainstocratic  abodes  of  half  a  century 
ago. 

In  one  of  these  shaded  mansions  once  lived 
the  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  who  founded  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  famous  Litchfield  Law-school.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
schools  for  legal  study— having  been  founded 
by  Judge  Reeve  thirty-eight  years  in  advance  of 
the  schooi  at  Yale.  It  died,  however,  with  its 
founder— after  having  graduated  many  cele¬ 
brated  men. 

If  South  street  was  made  famous  for  law  by 
Judge  Reeve,  North  street  was  made  equally 
renowned  for  divinity  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
He  moved  into  his  parsonage  at  the  head  of 
the  street  in  1810,  and  spent  the  palmiest  six¬ 
teen  years  of  his  career  there.  The  ancient 
dwelling  has  been  removed  into  the  grounds  of 
Doctor  Buell’s  “  Retreat  for  the  Insane.”  But 
on  the  old  site,  my  friend  H.  L.  Jones,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  reared  a  pleasant  Summer  cot¬ 
tage.  I  visited  the  spot  with  intense  interest ; 
for  Lyman  Beecher  in  his  day  was  the  king  of 
the  American  pulpit.  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
the  old  historic  house  was  ever  removed  away 
from  under  the  elms,  and  appropriated  to  its 
present  singular  use. 

In  that  house  Dr.  Beecher  reared  his  eleven 
remarkable  children— of  whom  Henry  Ward 
once  said  to  me  “  If  you  put  us  all  together,  we 
do  not  equal  our  father.”  In  that  old  kitchen 
he  used  to  gather  his  brood  on  a  Winter  even¬ 
ing  for  an  apple-paring;  and  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  turned  off  the  Greenings  and  Pippins  as 
fast  as  the  young  folks  could  quarter  and  core 
them,  they  tried  to  “  stump  ”  each  other  with 
questions  in  history  and  geography.,  A  rare 
home-school  was  that,  from  which  the  two 
elder  sisters  went  forth  to  establish  famoqs  fe¬ 
male  seminaries  elsewhere.  It  was  in  that 
dooryard  where  my  friend  Jones’s  cottage  now 
stands,  that  the  farmers  gathered  on  a  certain 
day  with  their  loads  of  hickory  and  maple 
wood  for  their  pastor’s  use.  He  needed  it  too 
in  that  climate.  Anthracite  was  unknown,  and 
the  abominations  of  hot-air  furnaces  were  yet 
undiscovered.  A  great  day  in  the  year  was  the 
day  for  hauling  the  wood ;  it  was  commemo¬ 
rated  by  a  bountiful  dinner,  and  abundant 
hand-shaking  and  homespun  mirth. 

Simple  and  honest  old  times!  I’ll  warrant 
that  the  people  of  Litchfield  are  not  one  whit 
happier  or  healthier,  or  more  virtuous  for  all 
the  “  modern  improvements  ”  of  the  last  sixty 
years. 

In  those  days  no  railroad  brought  shoals  of 
visitors  to  the  beautiful  village  on  “  The  Hill  ” ; 
but  those  who  did  come  by  slow  journeys  in 
stage-coach  and  wagon  were  more  appreciated. 
No  daily  papers  brought  to  their  dinner-tables 
the  record  of  the  sins  and  crimes  and  fashions ; 
but  they  read  solid  books  and  inwardly  digested 
them.  Dr.  Beecher  preached  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  who  were  able  to  argue  with  him  about 
Edwards  on  the  Will ;  they  understood  theology 
as  well  as  they  did  the  multiplication  table.  Dr. 
Dwight  was  the  oracle  of  Connecticut  in  that 
day.  When  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Dr.  Beecher  in  the  pulpit,  he  suspended  the 
service  and  exclaimed  “  President  Dwight  is 
dead!  My  father!  my  father!  the  chariot  and 
horsemen  of  our  Israel !  ” 

Those  days  are  passed.  Those  heroes  have 
departed.  But  the  green  woods,  and  the 


sparkling  waters,  and  the  sun-kindled  hill-tops 
remain.  Their  glory  abideth  through  all  gen¬ 
erations.  And  from  these  rugged  regions  shall 
yet  rise,  I  trust,  other  Beechers,  and  Bellamys, 
'  and  Bushnells,  and  Finneys  for  the  Lord. 


TWO  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Reipectfrilly  Dedicated  to  Dr.  0.  W.  H - s. 

[In  a  late  number  of  the  International  Review,  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  undertook  to  discourse  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  I  What  attraction  there  could  be 
in  the  groat  metaphysician  and  divine  to  a  writer  of 
Dr.  Holmes’s  light  cast  of  mind,  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle.  It  is  rather  an  amusing  spectacle  to  see  such 
a  “  merry  man  ”  undertake  to  “  handle  ”  the  ponderous 
philosopher.  At  any  rate  the  rather  venturesome  critic 
has  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  the  following  keen,  yet 
perfectly  good-natured,  retort.— Ed.  Evan.] 

A  man  there  was,  as  traditions  tell. 

Who  wrote  on  politics  very  well. 

His  “  Common  Sense  ”  with  good  sense  was  fraught, 

And  sound  political  principles  taught ; 

Had  he  stopped  with  this,  his  own  good  name 
Might  well  have  stood  high  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

But  elated  with  praise  to  that  work  well  due, 

Re  thought  he  would  write  on  religion  too. 

It  <Tas  not  thatdts  truths  he  could  not  believe. 

But  the  life  it  enjoined  he  would  not  live : 

And  so  ho  resolved  a  book  to  write 

That  should  blow  the  old  Bible  “  high  as  a  kite.” 

The  “Ago  of  Reason  ”  ho  called  his  book, 

Whioh  when  finished  to  Franklin  at  once  he  took 
And  asked  him  to  study  its  pages  through. 

And  then  commend  it  to  all  he  knew. 

The  good  old  sage  fulfilled  the  stent. 

And  to  its  author  this  message  sent : 

“  If  with  religion  the  world’s  so  vile, 

Do  you  think  it  worth  any  good  man’s  while 
To  poison  the  life-giving  fountain  that  flows 
To  check  men’s  errors,  and  heal  their  woes  ? 

Its  neither  manlineaa,  sense,  nor  grace, 

.Qjr  a  man  to  spit  in  his  mother’s  face !  ” 

Another  there  was,  of  some  wit  in  his  day. 

Who  could  well  describe  an  “  old  one-horse  shay,” 

Who  could  be  so  funny  that  men  would  shake 
With  laughter  till  all  their  bones  did  ache. 

While  the  buttons  from  off  their  coats  would  fly,  | 

And  they  fall  down  as  in  fits  to  die. 

A  eurgeon  he  was— a  professor  too— 

And  wrote  some  novels,  of  which  ’tls  true. 

They  were  marked  by  much  both  of  taste  and  thought. 
While  in  plot  and  style  they  were  very  well  wrought. 

At  colleges,  banquets,  and  festal  rings. 

He  could  always  say  very  witty  things ; 

On  the  broad  “Atlantic  ”  could  spread  his  sails. 

And  Its  voyagers  please  with  his  “breakfast”  tales. 

But  alas  I  forgetting  his  proper  sphere. 

Ho  was  tempted  with  topics  to  interfere 
Too  high  for  him,  as  every  one  said. 

And  so  soon  was  in  water  quite  over  his  head. 

And  the  people  said  “  ’Its  as  plain  as  day, 

H&s  gone  to  smash,  like  that  one-horse  shay  !  ” 

HU  friends,  too,  saw  the  sad  mistake 
HU  quixotic  attempt  had  led  him  to  make. 

And  were  deeply  pained  as  they  saw  he  sneered 
At  those  glorious  truths — by  the  past  revered — 

WUch  had  trained  himself  from  his  childhood’s  hour, 
Foi  growth  in  character,  honor,  and  power ; 

Tht  truths  which  all  true  histories  say, 

HiUe  made  our  land  what  it  is  to-day — 

A  knd  where  conscience  and  thought  are  free, 

Wliere  woman  is  honored,  and  man  may  be 
Sutcessful  in  all  that  is  good  and  great, 

Inhimself,  for  his  family,  or  in  the  State. 

HJi  friends,  I  say,  at  the  sad  mistake 

ujTpuoiug  these  ti'utliS  had  led  him  to  make, 
“What  a  pity,”  exclaimed,  with  sad  shakes  of  the  head, 
“  That  he  did  not  remember  what  Franklin  said. 

That  its  neither  manliness,  sense,  nor  grace. 

For  a  man  to  spit  in  his  mother’s  face  !  ” 

RAILWAY  READING. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  30th  of  June,  we 
left  the  scorched  and  parched  city  of  Brotherly 
Love  in  the  7 : 40  train  for  the  welcome  sea- 
breezes  of  Ocean  Beach.  On  the  way  a  young 
min  passed  through  the  cars  with  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  reading  matter,  which  he  earnest¬ 
ly  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  Halting  at  the  seat  we  occupied,  he  drew 
from  his  pack  a  neat-looking,  paper-bound 
novel,  and  said,  evidently  confident  that  the 
statement  conveyed  an  irresistible  temptation, 
“  Here  is  a  book  that  Anthony  Comstock  tried 
to  suppress.”  Looking  at  the  thing,  I  recog¬ 
nized  a  translation  of  a  recent  novel  by  a 
French  author,  "whose  style  is  designated  by 
the  vice-concealing  phraseology  of  the  day  as 
“  realistic  ” ;  in  other  words,  more  or  less  gross¬ 
ly  indecent.  Our  knowledge  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
rived  from  others,  and  not  from  perusal  of  its 
pages;  and  it  has  put  us  considerably  out  of 
conceit  with  our  personal  appearance,  that  this 
young  gentleman  evidently  fancied  that  he 
saw  something  in  it  that  would  be  captured 
by  the  assurance  that  the  book  had  come  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  Mr.  Comstock.  It  must  there¬ 
fore  have  startled  him  to  hear  the  reply  “  It’s 
a  great  misfortune  that  Mr.  Comstock  did  not 
succeed.  The  writings  of  that  author  are  un¬ 
fit  to  be  read  by  decent  people.”  At  this  the 
young  book-vender  replied,  with  the  emphasis 
of  evident  sincerity,  “  It  is  as  good  a  book  as 
the  Bible !  I  would  rather  give  that  book  to  a 
young  woman  than  the  Bible !  ” 

This  bit  of  infidel  sentiment  brought  our  col¬ 
loquy  to  a  close,  and  the  youth  went  on  his 
way  to  commend  to  the  young  of  both  sexes 
the  pages  which  glowed  with  the  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing  escaped  the  fires  of  Anthony  Comstock, 
and  of  being  purer  than  the  pages  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

There  are  few  railways  in  our  own  or  any 
other  land  under  more  admirable  management 
than  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 
What  supervision  those  in  charge  of  them  ex¬ 
ercise  over  these  book-venders  and  their  wares, 
we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
they  never  sanctioned  the  sale  of  unclean 
French  novels  by  young  men  who  gleefully  ad¬ 
vertise  them  as  having  barely  eluded  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock’s  grasp,  and  as  better  than  the  Bible. 

Willi  Am  P.  Breed. 


TWO  EZTEEUES— MOBHONISM  AND  SHASEBISM. 

Canterburr,  N.  H.,  July,  1880. 

Bear  Evangelist :  From  my  front  window,  in 
this  quiet  town  among  the  hills  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire— a  town  in  which  there  is  neither  a  phy¬ 
sician  nor  a  lawyer— spreads  away  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  landscape,  upon  whose  distant  horizon  rise 
the  summits  of  Kearsarge,  Ragged  Mount,  and 
Ascutney;  with  Concord  a  dozen  miles  east¬ 
ward,  where  the  cultured  and  excellent  preach¬ 
er,  pastor,  and  State  historian.  Rev.  Dr.  Bou¬ 
ton,  wielded  so  long  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  in  the  capital  and  the  commonwealth. 
Over  the  hill  in  the  background,  five  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  gleam  in  the  clear  sunlight  the  buildings 
of  the  famous  “Shaker  Village.”  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  since,  for  the  second  time,  I  chanced  to 
see  the  seathing  words  of  Dr.  Kendall  before 
the  late  General  Assembly  at  Madison,  Wis., 
on  Mormonism ;  and  by  suggestive  contrast  my 
thoughts  came  back  from  Utah  of  the  West  to 
Canterbury  of  the  East.  There  we  have  the 
moral  blight  and  mildew  of  polygamy ;  here, 
the  peculiar  morality  of  isolated  communities, 
with  an  entire  renunciation  of  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  ‘  ‘  Mother  Ann  Lee  ’  ’  claimed,  like  Smith, 
a  special  divine  revelation,  while  she  was  a 


prisoner  during  the  persecution  against  her 
sect,  a  distinct  society  of  Quakers  in  England. 
With  eight  of  her  adherents  she  came  to  this 
country  in  1774.  Her  creed  shows  the  higher 
refinement  and  greater  purity  of  woman’s  na¬ 
ture  over  that  of  man ;  and  the  lives  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  followers  show  the  superiority  of  a 
community  whose  social  bond  is  celibacy,  over 
any  in  which  it  is  polygamy,  either  in  form  or 
simply  in  principle.  The  six  rules  of  “  The  Uni¬ 
ted  Society  of  Believers  ”  are :  “A  virgin  life, 
separation  from  the  world,  confession  and  re¬ 
pentance  of  sin,  united  inheritance,  chastity  of 
body,  purity  of  spirit.”  They  reject  the  atone¬ 
ment,  and  in  religious  faith  are  substantially 
Unitarian.  Their  community  here  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  and  prosperous ;  neatness  and  or¬ 
der  are  everywhere  visible.  Their  influence, 
which  is  scarcely  felt  outside  of  their  own  vil¬ 
lage,  certainly  does  not  demoralize  and  degrade 
society,  however  unlovely  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
and  worthless  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  and  ruin 
of  sin.  P.  0.  H. 

i5iienin0f9  Uiitti 

THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  GARFIELD. 

We  have  just  been  reading  with  absorbed  in¬ 
terest  the  Life  of  Garfield,  by  Edmund  Kirke, 
author  of  “Among  the  Pines.”  It  seems  that 
the  author  was  thrown  into  intimate  compan¬ 
ionship  with  Gen.  Garfield  while  with  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  learned  the  history  of 
his  life,  which  so  fascinated  him  that  he  took 
notes  of  his  conversations,  and  afterwards  gath¬ 
ered  material  for  a  biography.  Before  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  publication  he  consulted  President 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  as  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  publishing  it  at  that  time.  President 
Hopkins  replied  that  the  course  of  Gen.  Gar¬ 
field  was  one  which  the  young  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  well  emulate,  and  he  would  do  a  good 
service  if  he  could  cause  it  to  become  to  them  a 
stimulus  and  a  guide ;  but  he  was  young  to  have 
his  life  written.  He  adds  as  the  climax  of  what 
he  has  to  say  about  his  college  career :  “He 
made  himself  a  man.”  The  students  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hopkins  will  appreciate  how  much  he 
meant  by  that  word.  This  was  in  1864,  when 
Gen.  Garlicld  had  been  graduated  only  eight 
years. 

Again,  in  March,  1880,  ho  wrote  to  President 
Hopkins,  asking  further  advice  about  publish¬ 
ing  the  biography,  and  was  answered  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  premature,  unless  he 
should  be  nominated  for  the  presidency,  of 
which  there  was  then  no  prospect,  expressing 
the  hope  that  he  would  yet  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  this  Life  came  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  life  whose  story  was  worth  telling  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country. 

The  Harpers  have  brought  it  out  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin-square  Series,  in  quarto  form  of  sixty-four 
triple-column  pages,  and  at  the  low  price  of 
twenty  cents.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to  the 
biography,  and  the  other  to  specimens  of  Mr. 
Garfield’s  speeches  and  to  the  Credit  Mobilier 
affair.  The  book  is  written  in  good  atyla,  and 
with  enthusiastic  affection,  and  holds  the  read¬ 
er  absorbed  to  its  close.  As  President  Hopkins 
suggests,  it  would  do  a  good  service  to  put  this 
Life  into  the  hands  of  every  young  man  in  the 
country.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to 
inspire  a  young  man  to  make  of  himself  a  man, 
to  seek  the  highest  and  the  best.  It  seems  to 
us  to  have  still  another  mission,  and  that  a  still 
better  service  wouid  be  to  put  this  Life  into  the 
hands  of  the  mothers  of  our  land.  Especially 
would  it  cheer  the  poor  and  the  toilers  in  their 
self-denials  for  their  children,  and  lead  them 
to  aim  at  their  highest  development  in  man¬ 
hood. 

When  Garfield  was  two  years  old  his  father 
died,  leaving  a  debt  upon  the  little  farm,  which 
was  still  unfenced— he  having  been  able  only 
to  build  the  log-house.  But  this  noble  mother 
did  not  despair ;  the  rather,  she  put  forth  new 
energy,  and  with  her  own  hands  split  the  rails 
to  fence  in  the  home  lot.  For  the  sake  of  her 
children  she  denied  herself  dally  food  that 
flrst  Winter  of  her  widowhood.  In  the  midst 
of  such  poverty  she  determined  to  give  them 
an  education,  which  she  valued  above  wealth. 
She  lived  in  and  for  them,  and  thought  noth¬ 
ing  too  good  or  too  great  for  their  attainment. 
Best  of  all,  she  carried  them  daily  to  God  in 
prayer,  and  taught  them  to  reverence  and  read 
the  Bible ;  and  when  they  came  to  trying,  turn¬ 
ing  points  in  life,  she  wrestled  in  prayer  for 
them,  and  would  not  be  denied.  The  children 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  heroic  mother,  and 
nobly  did  they  second  her  efforts.  His  sister 
used  to  carry  James  on  her  back  to  school  in 
Winter ;  and  he  knew  from  the  flrst  what  hard 
work  was.  Mr.  Lincoln  ascribed  Garfield’s 
rapid  victories  in  Eastern  Kentucky — where  he 
did  in  two  weeks  what  Lincoln  said  it  would 
take  the  regulars  two  months  to  accomplish— 
to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had  to 
work  for  a  living. 

He  was  early  noted  for  his  diligence  and  his 
ability.  The  reading,  when  a  boy,  of  some 
cheap  novels,  came  near  spoiling  a  general 
and  a  statesman.  He  formed  from  these  an 
ambition  for  the  sea,  but  never  got  farther  than 
the  canal.  On  the  canal  he  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  strength  and  pluck  and  the  courage 
of  honesty.  The  ague  fortunately  took  him 
home,  and  after  he  recovered  from  this  he 
went  to  school  at  a  neighboring  academy.  At 
flrst  he  boarded  himseif  and  worked  at  odd 
hours  as  a  carpenter,  teaching  school  betimes, 
or  cutting  cord  wood.  Later,  at  Hiram  Col¬ 
lege,  he  begged  the  privilege  of  m^ing  the 
fires  and  sweeping  the  floors  to  pay  part  of  his 
expenses.  Here  he  was  very  popular,  having 
a  good  word  for  everybody.  At  this  time  he 
united  with  the  Disciples  Church,  or  Camp- 
bellites,  and  his  voice  was  often  heard  in  their 
meetings,  and  among  whom  he  was  esteemed 
very  gifted  as  a  speaker.  Thus  he  worked  his 
way  up  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  the  junior  class  in  an  East¬ 
ern  College.  Borrowing  the  money,  he  went  to 
Williams.  His  choice  of  this  Coliege  was  de¬ 
termined  by  a  single  sentence  in  President 
Hopkins’  reply  to  his  letter  of  inquiry,  “  If  you 
come  here  we  will  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can 
for  you,”  a  slight  personal  attention  which 
other  college  Presidents  had  negiected  to  show 
in  their  answers  to  similar  inquiries.  We  en¬ 
tered  Williams  the  next  year  after  Garfield 
graduated,  and  know  of  the  splendid  reputa¬ 
tion  he  left  behind  him  for  abiiity  as  a  thinker 
and  debater  and  for  Christian  manliness. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  he  acknowledges  that 
to  President  Hopkins  he  owes  more  than  to 
any  other  of  his  teachers.  We  can  also  see  in 
his  speeches  the  moulding  hand  of  Prof.  Perry, 
who  gave  to  him  his  bent  towards  poiitical 
economy.  We  happen  to  know  that  they  have 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  upon  the 
financial  questions  before  Congress,  and  have 
also  had  frequent  consultations. 

Mr.  Garfield  entered  college  at  an  age  when 
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he  could  make  the  most  of  his  privileges,  and 
avoided  the  mistake  which  too  many  young 
men  make,  who  think  themselves  too  old  at 
twenty-one  to  make  further  preparation  for 
their  life-work. 

After  graduation  he  became  a  teacher  in,  and 
later  the  president  of  Hiram  College.  Here  he 
had  a  great  influence  over  young  men,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  inspire  them  to  obtain  a  higher 
education,  and  was  in  turn  beloved  by  them 
much  as  was  President  Hopkins  by  himself. 

While  still  at  the  head  of  this  College,  he  was 
called  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  at  once,  leading  a  com¬ 
pany  of  his  students  to  the  field.  The  story  of 
his  rapid  march  and  splendid  victories  in  East¬ 
ern  Kentucky  is  more  thrilling  than  a  romance, 
and  coming  at  a  time  when  all  else  was  discour¬ 
aging,  attracted  great  attention  to  this  young¬ 
est  brigadier  in  the  army.  Here  he  showed 
such  courage,  patriotism,  and  ability  as  might  . 
have  raised  him  to  almost  any  height  of  mili¬ 
tary  renown,  had  he  remained  in  the  army. 
Gen.  Rosekrans  made  him  his  chief  of  staff, 
and  confided  in  him  Above  his  other  advisers, 
and  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  In  his 
reports. 

After  his  famous  ride  at  Chickamauga  in  re¬ 
lief  of  Thomas,  he  was  made  a  major-general. 
At  this  time,  unknown  to  himself,  he  was  nom¬ 
inated  to  Congress,  but  had  such  serious  doubts 
about  leaving  the  Army  that  he  entered  Congress 
only  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln.  Here 
he  has  for  eighteen  years  gained  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  in  war,  displaying  the  same 
splendid  courage  and  ability.  His  congressional 
career  as  chairman  of  committees  on  militarylaf- 
fairs,  and  of  banking  and  currency,  and  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  mention.  After  the  war  he  gave  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  political  economy, 
and  ranks  first  among  the  foremost  of  our  great 
financiers,  his  predictions  having  proved  won¬ 
derfully  correct.  We  need  not  say  he  is  a  most 
stalwart  advocate  of  honest  money.  His  nom-- 
ination  to  the  Presidency  may  be  considered  as 
a  spontaneous  tribute  of  his  party  to  his  manli¬ 
ness  and  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Garfield  came  near  being  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  was 
called  rather  to  preach  the  gospel  of  honesty 
in  finance.  He  is  spoken  of  by  all  as  a  self- 
made  man.  And  his  career  is  a  good  commen¬ 
tary  on  a  remark  made  by  President  Hopkins, 
that  every  man  is  a  self-made  man,  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  college  has  not  helped 
him  to  make  more  of  a  man  of  himself  than  he 
could  have  become  without  it. 

Aside  from  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency 
we  would  commend  this  biography  for  reading 
in  every  family,  as  showing  what  a  mother  may 
accomplish  for  her  children,  and  what  a  young 
man  under  adverse  circumstances  may  achieve 
in  this  great  land  of  ours.  Steuben. 

BIBLE  LANDS. 

Frank  S.  DeHass,  D.D.,  late  United  States 
Consul  at  Jerusalem,  made  an  industrious  use 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  official  po¬ 
sition  to  learn  what  ha  oould  of  the  geography, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and 
the  antiquities  of  the  places  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  He  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  the  explorations  recently  made 
in  the  East,  and  examined  the  excavations 
made  by  Marietta  Bey  in  Egypt,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  at  Troy,  Dr.  Wood  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
General  Cesnola  on  Cyprus,  and  was  with  War¬ 
ren,  Wilson,  Drake,  Ganniaro,  Maudsley,  and 
others  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  and  travelled 
with  Dr.  Strong’s  party  through  Moab,  and 
followed  Dr.  Porter  to  Hauren ;  and  thus  he 
had  rare  advantages  for  personal  observations. 
The  results  have  been  given  in  a  handsome 
illustrated  octavo  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  written  in  popular  style  for  the  general 
reader.  The  volume  treats  of  a  great  many 
subjects  and  places  in  a  vivacious  and  pleas¬ 
ing  style ;  it  is  interesting,  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  matter  which  will  doubtless  be  new  to 
most  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  steps 
of  explorations  in  the  East.  It  brings  the 
whole  region  vividly  before  the  reader’s  mind, 
and  produces  a  profound  impression  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  interest  and  the  thick  mystery  which 
covers  it  in  folds  only  partially  penetrated 
here  and  there,  but  in  most  places  impenetra¬ 
ble.  Dr.  DeHass  is  a  Bible  Christian.  He  was 
specially  interested,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  in  finding  proofs  of  the  truth  of  its  rec¬ 
ords  and  illustrations  of  its  great  antiquity 
and  trustworthiness.  He  has  made  a  good 
popular  work.  But  the  reader  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  considering  its  author’s  peculiar 
advantages  for  observation  and  research,  the 
book  ought  to  have  been  much  better  and 
more  valuable.  It  disappoints  the  reader  by 
giving  so  little  information  on  important  sub¬ 
jects  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is  deficient  in 
fresh,  pictorial  descriptions  of  places  visited 
and  objects  seen.  There  is  a  constant  tenden¬ 
cy  to  sermonize,  to  drag  in  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  the  ears,  to  rush  into  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  wonder  when  anything  is  found 
which  corroborates  the  biblical  record,  which 
interferes  with  the  reader’s  enjoyment  and 
profit.  And  the  author  has  unfortunately 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  “  fine 
writing  ”  rather  too  often  for  a  work  of  such 
pretensions  and  merit  as  this  is.  But  it  will 
doubtless  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
readers,  and  can  be  commended  for  its  whole¬ 
some  religious  spirit.  Published  in  New  York 
by  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Homiletic  Quarterly  is  “an  International  and 
Undenominational  Preacher’s  Magazine,”  at  $3  pier 
year.  N.  Tibbals  &  Sons,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

The  Christian  Monthly  and  Family  Treasury  for  July, 
opens  with  the  usual  glance  at  current  matters,  chiefly 
religious,  under  the  head  of  “  The  Month.”  Among  the 
more  important  articles  is  one  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hitchcock 
cn  “  Rocks  Ahead  in  France.”  It  is  an  excellent  Fami¬ 
ly  Magazine,  and  includes  a  “  Children’s  Treasury.” 
T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York. 

Discourse  Commemorative  of  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson 
D.D.,  LL.D.  This  Discourse  was  delivered  by  request 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board,  by 
the  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Bev.  A.  C. 
Thompson,  D.D.  The  publication  (60  pp.,  with  steel 
portrait)  also  contains  the  Funeral  Addresses  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  and  Secretary  N.  O.  Clark.  Doubtless  a 
fuller  account  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  life  and  labors  will 
ultimately  be  published ;  meantime  nothing  oould  be 
more  satisfactory  than  this  sketch,  within  the  same 
space. 

The  American  Eindergerten  Magazine,  edited  by 
Emily  M.  Coe ;  $1  a  year ;  10  cents  a  number.  Bible 
House,  room  70,  New  York. 

We  have  in  cheap  pamphlet  form  of  twenty-eight 
pages  the  “Annual  Report  of  the  Clifton  Springs  Con¬ 
ference  for  Bible  Study,”  held  In  Juno  last.  Between 
the  “  Meeting  Hymn  ”  and  the  “  Parting  Hymn,”  which 
occupy  respectively  the  first  and  last  pages,  and  wore 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Needham,  are  the  Addresses  and 
Readings  given  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Erdman,  George  C. 
Needham,  H.  M.  Parsons,  W,  W.  Clark,  F.  W.  Flint, 
Robert  Cameron,  etc.  The  occasion  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  much  religious  enjoyment  and  profit. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIKD,  DEAF,  AND  DUMB. 

^ST  HOW  IT  18  DONK. 

Mr.  Editor:  f  sent  you  for  your  paper  an  ac’ 
oount  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  on  Washington  Heights. 
Since  then,  In  my  travels,  I  have  unexpectedly 
met  with  the  young  lady  who  has  been  the 
teacher,  from  the  first,  of  the  blind  deafmutes 
In  that  institution,  and  have  been  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  her  account  of  her  mode  of  commu¬ 
nicating  ideas  to  their  darkened  minds,  that  I 
have  concluded  to  give  your  readers  some  of 
the  information  received  from  her. 

I  will  take  only  one  case— that  of  Richard 
Clinton,  a  boy  whom  I  saw  on  the  stage  at  the 
exhibition.  This  boy  was  very  backward,  as  a 
child,  in  learning  to  speak,  and  at  three  years 
of  age  he  could  say  but  four  words.  At  that 
time,  in  consequence  of  scarlet  fever,  I  think, 
he  became  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  He  remain¬ 
ed  in  his  home  for  ten  years,  without  any  in¬ 
struction,  and  almost  as  idealess  as  a  stock  or 
a  stone.  If  he  had  thoughts,  he  had  no  way 
of  communicating  them ;  neither  could  his 
family  communicate  with  him.  He  existed, 
and  that  was  all.  The  dog  and  cat  at  his  feet 
■Were  far  more  able  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
understand  and  communicate  with  those  around 
them,  than  this  poor  boy.  When  he  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  to  Fanwood. 
When  Dr.  Peet  brought  him  to  my  friend.  Miss 

Y _ ,  and  told  her  his  story,  she  said  “  What 

tmder  the  sun  am  1  to  do  with  him  ?  ”  Dr. 
Peet  said  “  Try  to  teach  him  a  simple  word  and 
the  meaning  of  it > try  ‘hat.’”  Miss  F - 


unloosed  and  vision  undimmed,”  are  behold¬ 
ing  the  glories  of  the  Lamb,  and  joining  in  the 
songs  of  praise  of  the  shining  ones  about  the 
throne,  S.  H,  B. 
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took  the  boy’s  hand  in  hers,  and  made  with 
her  own  fingers  the  letter  H,  and  then  made  it 
with  his  fingers ;  and  after  holding  them  in  po¬ 
sition  a  few  minutes,  she  let  go  of  them.  In¬ 
stantly  the  hand  dropped ;  he  had  no  idea  what 
this  crooking  of  his  fingers  meant.  Again  and 
again  she  put  the  fingers  in  position,  and  again 
they  dropped.  Then  she  slapped  his  hand, 
more  and  more  sharply  each  time,  till  at  length 
he  seemed  to  understand  what  she  meant,  and 
finally  he  held  out  his  hand,  with  the  form  of 
the  letter  H  upon  his  fingers.  She  was  so  as¬ 
tonished  and  delighted  at  her  success,  that  she 
burst  into  tears.  Then  she  patted  his  head 
and  his  hand  gently,  to  show  approbation.  It 
was  easier  now  to  teach  him  A  and  T.  Over 
and  over  she  made  the  three  letters  with  her 
own  fingers  placed  inside  of  his  hand,  and 
then  with  his,  till  he  understood  that  those 
three  letters  in  some  way  belonged  together. 
Then  she  brought  a  hat,  and  made  him  feel  it 
all  over;  then  she  placed  it  on  his  head— all 
the  time  spelling  hat  with  her  fingers  and  his ; 
then  she  took  him  to  the  blackboard,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  chalk  in  his  fingers,  and  holding  his 
hand,  she  drew  a  hat— again  passing  his  hands 
over  the  real  hat,  and  again  spelling  the  word. 
At  length  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  she  knew 
she  had  put  an  idea,  and  a  connection  of  ideas, 
into  his  brain.  And  so  she  toiled,  till  in  one 
year  she  had  taught  him  five  words !  After 
that  his  progress  was  more  rapid.  He  looks 
now  like  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  He 
writes  beautiful  compositions;  he  knows  the 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States  from  be- 
giiming  to  end,  never  forgetting  a  date ;  he  has 
a  good  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  sim¬ 
ple  arithmetic,  and  an  understanding  of  God, 
and  of  his  relations  to  Him. 

“  How  did  you  contrive  to  put  the  first  ideas 
of  God  and  religion  into  this  boy’s  mind  ?  ”  I 
asked.  Miss  F - replied  ‘‘  I  first  took  him 


to  a  large  tree,  and  made  him  feel  it  from  the 
root  up  as  far  as  he  could  reach.  Then  I  asked 
him  ‘  Did  you  make  this  tree  ?  ’  ‘ No.’  ‘ Did  I 
make  it?’  ‘No.’  ‘Did  Dr.  Peet  make  it?’ 

‘  No.’  ‘Could  we  make  a  tree  ?  ’  ‘  No.’  ‘Who 
did  make  it  ?  ’  He  did  not  know.”  Then  rais¬ 
ing  her  hand  and  his  with  every  token  of  rev¬ 
erence,  she  explained  to  him  that  there  was 
a  Great  Being  above,  who  made  all  things. 
When  the  sun  shone,  she  taught  him  that  God 
made  it  shine ;  when  the  rain  fell,  that  God 
made  it  fall ;  when  he  did  wrong,  that  God  was 
angry.  So  that  now  when  a  boy  tells  him  a 
falsehood,  he  signs  to  him  “  You  are  lying,  and 
God  sees  you.”  His  mother  has  been  taught 
to  understand  the  signs  and  language  that  he 
uses ;  so  that  now  when  he  goes  home  in  the 
Tacation,  he  describes  to  her  all  the  events  of 
the  term ;  the  conduct  of  the  bad  boys,  and 
their  punishment ;  the  death  of  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Institution,  and  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  funeral— lying  down  on  his  back, 
with  a  cross  which  he  had  cut  out  of  paper  on 
his  breast,  to  represent  a  cross  of  flowers. 

Miss  F - has  had  five  or  six  blind  deaf- 


mutes  under  her  charge,  and  has  been  equally 
successful  with  them  all.  But  she  seems  to 
have  put  her  whole  vitality  into  them,  and 
after  seven  years  of  this  toilsome  work,  she  has 
quite  broken  down,  and  is  obliged  to  leave  the 
Institution,  and  rest.  She  told  me  of  one  of 
her  boys  whom  I  saw  there,  whose  name  is 
James  H.  Caton.  As  he  was  naturally  indo¬ 
lent,  she  was  obliged  to  spur  him  on  by  ap- 
I)ealing  to  his  vanity.  Last  year  she  told  him 
of  the  coming  exhibition,  and  that  when  he 
•would  write  compositions  on  the  blackboard, 
all  the  people  would  say  “  What  a  wonderful 
boy  this  is!  Blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
•writing  such  beautiful  compositions!”  She 
seems  to  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  arous¬ 
ing  his  organ  of  self-esteem.  At  the  next  ex 
hibition  (a  year  ago  in  June),  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  assembled  in  the  chapel,  Miss  F — 


went  to  James,  and  putting  her  hand  in  his, 
told  him  that  Gov,  McClellan  was  present. 
When  his  turn  came  to  write,  he  gave  some  ac¬ 
count  of  himself,  and  then  he  wrote  ‘‘If 
could  see  and  hear  and  speak,  I  would  go  to 
the  West  and  fight  the  Indians ;  and  I  would  be 
a  great  General,  like  Washington,  or  Lafay¬ 
ette,  or  General  McClellan!"  (of  course  this 
“  brought  down  the  house  ”).  ‘‘And  when 
had  captured  many  Indians,  all  the  world 
would  say  ‘What  a  great  General  is  General 
James  H.  Caton!  ’  ” 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  Providence  makes 
up  to  those  deprived  of  one,  two,  or  three  sens¬ 
es,  by  making  the  others  more  acute.  Not  one 
of  us  could  do  with  our  fingers  what  these  chil¬ 
dren  can  do. 

I  six)ke  of  the  boy  without  arms,  and  deaf 
and  dumb.  One  of  his  arms  is  off  just  below 
the  shoulder,  and  the  other  below  the  elbow, 
and  yet  he  can  harness  and  unharness  a  horse, 
drawing  the  straps  through  the  buckles  with 
his  teeth ;  and  being  full  of  mischief,  he  de¬ 
lights  to  unfasten  the  horse  of  some  visitor, 
and  throwing  the  reins  over  his  head,  to  start 
off  and  take  a  ride.  At  one  time  he  was  over¬ 
taken  after  a  chase  of  five  miles.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  escapade  exceedingly,  standing 
up  and  looking  over  the  back  of  the  carriage, 
and  laughing,  and  then  urging  on  the  horse. 

On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pu- 
pila  in  this  institution  are  quite  as  happy,  and 
have  as  much  fun  among  themselves,  as  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 
Who  can  estimate  the  labors  of  these  teachers, 
or  the  good  accomplished  by  them  ?  I  think 
that  those  of  us  who  are  so  happy  as  to  reach 
heaven  will  find  them  among  those  with  the 
brightest  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  who  have  been  their  pupils 
here,  who,  with  ‘‘  ears  unstopi>ed  and  tongues 


Upon  a  recent  Sabbath,  an  exchange  with 
Dr.  Parsons  took  me  up  the  valley  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  to  where  the  river  forsakes  the  highlands 
to  enrich  with  beauty  and  fertility  the  far- 
famed  ‘‘Flatts.”  The  thirty-four  miles’ ride 
from  Rochester  to  Mount  Morris  is  at  all  ordi¬ 
nary  times  eminently  enjoyable;  this  Satur¬ 
day  it  was  doubly  so,  for  added  to  the  delight¬ 
ful  weather,  appeared  on  all  sides  the  full  glo¬ 
ries  of  a  most  abundant  harvest.  A  large 
share  of  the  wheat  had  been  secured,  but  here 
and  there  a  reaper  was  busy  passing  through 
the  nodding  grain,  leaving  a  row  of  bound  bun¬ 
dles  to  mark  its  track.  The  present  season  a 
binding  machine  has  been  largely  introduced, 
with  such  satisfactory  results  as  insures  its 
speedy  universal  adoption.  No  less  than  four 
different  machines  have  been  perfected  the 
past  ygar  by  residents  of  Livingston  county 
alone,  some  using  wire  and  others  twine. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  Sabbath,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extra  labors  of  the  week,  pre¬ 
vented  the  coming  together  of  the  usual  con¬ 
gregation,  so  that  I  could  not  judge  of  it  as 
compared  with  the  past.  My  first  knowledge 
of  it  began  when  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hudson  was 
pastor,  and  deacons  Weeks  and  Allen  and  Con- 
key  and  Judge  Hastings  were  active  members 
of  the  Session ;  all  of  whom  heard  the  Master’s 
call  to  come  up  higher  long  years  ago.  Dr. 
Parsons’  pastorate  has  reached  twenty-four 
years  and  a  half,  which  correctly  indicates 
how  his  ministry  is  appreciated  and  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt.  Few  men  in  his  position  are  so 
evenly  balanced  and  happily  fitted  to  meet  all 
its  demands  upon  them,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
out  of  it.  There  is  not  in  the  county  a  safer 
counsellor,  nor  one  whose  wisdom  is  more 
highly  prized  or  frequently  sought. 

Monday  morning,  in  company  with  one  who 
for  nearly  forty  years  was  the  leader  of  the 
church  music,  displaying  such  diligence  and 
skill  as  made  the  choir  famous  throughout  the 
region,  a  ride  over  the  western  hills  brought  to 
view  a  series  of  landscapes  of  marvellous  love 
liness.  Upon  one  eminence  you  can  look  out 
upon  half  a  dozen  distant  counties— Wyoming, 
(jlenesee,  Monroe,  Ontario,  Steuben,  and  Alle¬ 
gany,  not  to  name  Livingston.  When  the 
weather  is  favorable  Lake  Ontario  is  also  seen 
We  visited  the  beautiful,  well-kept  cemetery; 
tarried  by  the  graves  of  the  loved  companions 
of  other  days,  and  our  thoughts  and  speech 
took  a  tenderer  tone  thereafter  upon  our  home¬ 
ward  way. 

Dr.  Mills,  one  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
Mount  Morris,  has  recently  constructed  works 
for  supplying  the  village  with  pure  water.  It 
is  conducted  from  several  springs  into  a  large 
reservoir  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
main  street,  and  thence  distributed  in  abun¬ 
dance  for  all  purposes,  including  fire,  through¬ 
out  the  village. 

Calls  were  next  in  order.  The  first  was  up¬ 
on  the  widow  of  Rev.  Elihu  Mason,  who  met 
me  at  the  door,  now  in  her  ninety-fifth  year, 
able  to  read  her  Bible  and  to  hear  and  partici 
l>ate  in  conversation  with  something  of  the 
zest  of  former  days.  She  and  her  husband 
came  to  the  place  in  1819,  but  afterward  left  it 
for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  it  again  for  a 
continuous  residence  over  half  a  century  ago. 
Very  gently,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  His 
loving  kindness,  and  a  cheerful,  sunny  spirit, 
the  Lord  is  leading  her  down  into  the  river,  to 
be  conducted  by  the  ‘‘  shining  ones  ”  upon  the 
opposite  shore  into  His  immediate  presence. 
The  inmates  of  the  homestead  in  the  grove, 
where  the  scattered  children  gather  in  the 
Summer,  aod  numbers  only  add  to  the  univer¬ 
sal  enjoyment,  received  me  as  one  who  had 
shared  in  both  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  life, 
until  our  hearts  had  come  to  beat  in  truest 
harmony.  From  those  doors  the  upright 
judge  and  the  patriotic  soldier  and  the  bloom¬ 
ing  daughter  have  been  carried  to  their  final 
resting-place  as  the  prayer  has  ascended  from 
not  a  few  of  the  many  assembled,  ‘‘So  let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous.”  Long  may  it 
be  before  another  is  taken  hence  to  the  place 
appointed  for  all  the  living.  One  of  the  mer 
chants  of  the  village,  Mr.  Norman  Seymour 
has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  early  his 
tory  of  the  county  and  region  as  to  have  be 
come  an  authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  pioneer  settlers.  The  Historical  Society 
of  your  city  has  fittingly  recognized  his  re 
searches  into  this  wide  and  interesting  field  by 
electing  him  an  honorary  member.  I  was 
gratified  with  a  view  of  his  valuable  collection 
of  papers,  pamphlets,  books,  and  other  an 
tiquities.  By  his  diligent  labors,  that  have 
not  interfered  with  his  business  pursuits,  he 
has  rescued  from  oblivion  many  a  fact  and  in 
cident  well  worthy  of  permanent  record. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Ames  had  kindly  offered  to  drive 
over  to  Perry,  eight  miles  to  the  west ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  undeterred  by  the  threatening 
skies,  we  set  out  upon  what  proved  to  be  a 
most*  delightful  trip.  A  view  of  long-familiar 
and  romantic  scenes,  blended  with  reminiscen 
ces  of  former  friends  and  the  events  of  other 
days,  seemed  to  heighten  its  present  enjoyment, 
and  to  lodge  it  in  the  memory  for  future  grati 
fication.  Dr.  Ames  came  into  Livingston  coun 
ty  the  same  year  I  came  into  Wyoming,  in  1839 
Soon  after  he  commenced  the  practice  of  med 
icine  in  Mount  Morris,  and  has  since  been  sue 
cessfully  engaged  in  it.  During  all  that  time 
he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  church 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  Session.  But  having 
crossed  the  river  upon  a  substantial  bridge 
that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rickety  affair 
that  for  so  many  years  made  you  wonder  how 
you  ever  passed  it  in  safety,  and  turned  off  the 
Moscow  road  to  climb  ‘‘Squaker  Hill,”  famous 
in  the  e^jrly  days  for  its  Indian  settlement,  here 
we  are  at  the  ‘‘  High  Banks  ”  of  the  Genesee 
They  present  the  same  wild,  weird  sight  as  in 
former  years.  The  river  has  cut  its  way  through 
the  deep  soil  and  soft  shale,  and  now  winds 
its  sluggish  course  hundreds  of  feet  below 
where  we  stand,  making  the  toilers  upon  the 
narrow  flats,  their  implements  and  work,  ap 
pear  of  Lilliputian  dimensions.  Once  seen, 
is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Ordinarily 
there  is  a  difference  of  a  week  to  ten  days  in 
the  season  between  the  valley  and  the  hills 
but  this  year  the  harv^est  is  simultaneous, 
is  two  weeks  earlier  there,  and  three  weeks 
here,  and  alike  in  both— unusually  plentiful 
and  excellent ;  the  straw  full-grown  and  stout 
the  berry  plump  and  heavy.  On  every  side 
seen  the  most  abundant  indications  that  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  are  crowned  with 
rich  reward. 

Perry  village  has  not  realized  the  promise  of 
its  youth,  and  never  will.  Forty-one  years  ago 
I  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church  that  had  been  organized  four  years  be 
fore,  and  erected  a  handsome  brick  edifice 
How  many  times  I  have  wished  I  had  preserv 
ed  the  letter  that  brought  me  the  invitation 
What  a  glowing  account  it  gave  of  the  impor 
tance  of  the  place,  and  the  marvellous  growth 
it  was  inevitably  to  have  in  the  near  future 
It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  early  settler 
of  Bath  in  the  days  when  it  was  confidently  pre¬ 


dicted  that  that  place  was  to  become  the  rival 
of  Philadelphia,  ever  gave  it  a  more  gorgeous 
setting  out.  Depleted  of  its  population  and 
business  from  one  cause  and  another,  year  af¬ 
ter  year,  for  a  long  time,  of  late  the  village  has 
put  on  unmistakable  indications  of  reviving 
prosperity.  The  short  railway  that  connects 
with  the  Erie  road  at  East  Gainesville,  has 
been  of  great  advantage.  The  extensive  ^yce 
Reaper  Works,  recently  erected  and  enlarged ; 
the  growing  popularity  of  Silver  Lake  as  a 
place  of  Summer  resort,  and  other  causes, 
have  conspired  to  again  make  it  one  of  the 
most  stirring,  prosperous  villages  of  the  region. 

Time  has  wrought  great  changes  among  its 
inhabitants.  I  could  not  think  of  a  solitary 
man  in  the  corporation,  as  it  then  was,  who 
was  a  man  living  in  the  place  when  I  first  came 
to  it.  Several  who  were  then  boys  are  now 
among  its  men;  but  not  a  man  could  I  find 
now  there,  after  several  inquiries,  who  was 
then,  as  resident,  of  age.  A  few  of  the  women 
remain.  The  oldest  male  member  of  the  church 
united  with  it  four  years  after  I  became  the 
pastor.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  hear  such  kindly  and  appreciative  remarks 
made  of  their  present  pastor.  Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble, 
in  all  the  families  upon  which  I  called  where 
his  name  was  mentioned,  as  it  usually  was. 
He  has  now  been  with  them  over  seven  years, 
and  his  labors  have  been  equally  acceptable 
and  profitable.  The  membership  of  the  church, 
liicli  had  run  down  to  eighty-seven,  has  gone 
up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  and  in  that 
proportion  progress  appears  to  have  been  m(^de 
in  all  directions.  May  his  pastorate  be  as  long 
(over  twenty-five  years),  and  as  pleasant  (it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  can  be  more  so),  and 
far  more  fruitful  than  my  own. 

Taking  the  Silver  Lake  and  Erie  roads  for 
Warsaw,  a  brief  stop  was  made  there,  long 
enough  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  old  friends, 
admire  the  sightly  Soldier’s  Monument  (which 
is  of  matchless  material,  design,  and  workman¬ 
ship,  and  an  honor  to  the  town  and  county) 
that  thus  aids  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
heroic  dead  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  im¬ 
periled  country,  and  to  hear  a  good  report  of 
the  general,  especially  of  the  religious  interests 
of  the  place.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Nassau  began  Eis 
pastoral  work  here  a  few  months  before  Dr. 
Parsons  entered  upon  his  in  Mount  Morris. 
The  record  of  each  is  quite  similar.  They  have 
obtained  a  good  report  at  home,  and  through¬ 
out  all  the  churches  of  the  region,  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  superior  advantages  of  a  permanent 
over  a  changeful  ministry.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Dr.  Nassau’s  quarter-century  anniversary 
is  to  be  commemorated.  Such  an  event  ought 
not  to  pass  by  unnoticed  as  of  no  special  sig¬ 
nificance  or  value.  It  is  an  occasion  that  de¬ 
mands  public  recognition,  as  due  to  God,  his 
servant,  his  church,  and  his  cause  at  large. 

From  Warsaw  to  Scottsville,  by  the  State 
Line  Road,  along  the  valley  of  the  Oatke, 
through  Wyoming,  Pavilion,  Leroy,  and  Mum- 
ford,  the  scenery  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
valley  of  the  Genesee,  while  the  handsome 
farmhouses  are  more  numerous,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  greater  comfort  and  thrift  are  seen, 
as  here  no  great  landed  proprietorship  has  re¬ 
tarded  progress.  Thence  on,  through  the  iair 
fields  and  woodlands  of  the  towns  of  Wheat- 
land,  Chili,  and  Gates,  till  Rochester  is  reach¬ 
ed,  in  a  pleasant  suburb  of  which  delightful 
city  a  short  but  most  enjoyable  Summer  trip 
comes  to  an  end.  Wyoming. 


you  not  proud  of  it?  I  am.  During  twenty 
years  spent  in  the  Terri^ries  mining,  I  have 
never  seen  so  wonderful  a  transformation,  so 
complete  a  work ;  and  I  repeat  it,  I  am  proud 
of  it.  We  shall  number  the  bars  consecutive¬ 
ly,  aad  each  bar  will  express  its  value  on  its 
face.  I  turn  them  over  to  Charley  and  take 
his  receipt  for  them,  and  he  will  forward  the 
express  receipt  to  the  New  York  office. 

Twelve  o’clock  midnight.— Good-night ! 

M.  A.  Baldwin. 


It 


MINING  IN  ARIZONA. 

[The  foUowlne  U  a  private  letter  addra«ae4 
friend  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  of  this  city,  whick  he 
has  permitted  us  to  see,  and  ■which,  on  looking  it  over, 
we  have  found  to  be  written  with  so  much  spirit,  tnd 
to  contain  such  a  picturesque  description  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  among  those  wild  mountains,  that  we 
have  asked  permission  to  print  it  for  the  interest  of  our 
readers,  some  of  whom  (those  in  Troy  especially)  nay 
recognize  the  name  of  the  writer,  who  once  lived  in  ttiat 
city,  where  we  believe  he  had  the  character  of  a  good 
Presbyterian.  As  to  the  particular  mine  here  spoken 
of,  what  is  said  of  that  may  bo  set  down  to  the  enthtsi- 
asm  of  the  writer,  but  the  poetry  of  his  letter  (a  good 
many  who  have  had  a  sore  experience  will  think  there 
is  always  in  mines  more  of  poetry  than  of  substance) 
and  the  picturosqueness  of  the  situation,  we  can  alien- 
joy.  It  is  written  from  the  famous  Globe  District  in 
Arizona  at  midnight,  after  a  day’s  ride  up  to  the  mine 
on  the  mountain  and  back  to  the  mill.  Whether  he  ex¬ 
tracts  a  great  amount  of  silver  from  his  ore  or  not,  he 
certainly  extracts  a  good  deal  of  excitement  from  the 
situation,  as  the  reader  will  bo  able  to  judge.— Ed. 
Evan.] 

Stanton,  Arizona,  July  9tb,  1880. 

My  Dear  General ;  .  .  .  I  have  been  to  Globe 
to-day  and  to  the  mine  on  my  return  home,  ar¬ 
riving  at  my  headquarters  at  10:40  P.  M.  The 
mine  is  looking  well  and  is  all  we  claim  for  it. 
It  is  a  busy  place.  The  quiet  mountain,  as  you 
saw  it— grand  from  its  dizzy  height — overlook¬ 
ing  the  valleys  and  mountains  that  stretched 
away  on  the  horizon  hundreds  of  miles,  are  all 
there,  just  as  you  saw  them.  The  little  cabins, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  their  shake-roofs, 
are  there,  with  their  quaint  furniture  of  poles 
and  boxes.  The  spring,  which  we  enjoyed  so 
much,  has  disappeared — it  has  gone  down 
among  the  chambers  of  the  mine.  Every¬ 
thing  else  is  changed.  The  lethargy  that 
reigned  over  the  vast  mountain  solitude,  has 
been  broken.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pano¬ 
rama  spread  out  before  us  that  night  in  Rich¬ 
mond  Basin,— the  deep  gloom  that  settled 
down  on  the  thousand  craggy  peaks,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  storm  came ;  the  musical  drops  of  rain 
on  the  roof ;  the  improvised  secretary  on  which 
you  wrote  your  letters ;  the  honest  Mack  Morris 
[the  discoverer  of  the  mine]  telling  us  what 
debts  he  was  going  to  ])ay,  and  detailing  his 
plans  for  the  future.  Poor  Mack  Morris !  [he 
has  since  died]. 

To-night,  when  I  reached  the  mine,  all  was 
bustle  and  activity.  The  engine  was  puffing, 
tugging  away  with  its  one  thousand  pound  rock 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  200  feet  deep ;  then 
the  dumping  it  into  the  iron  car;  then  the  swift 
descent  to  the  bottom  again  ;  the  boom  of  the 
blasts  from  winze,  drift,  and  shaft ;  the  ‘‘  buck¬ 
et-fillers  ”  shouting  out  “Ore!”  ‘‘Waste!” 
‘‘  Water!  ”  the  lights  reflecting  on  the  gallows- 
frame,  showing  distinctly  the  steel-wire  cable 
bringing  up  another  bucket  of  rock ;  the  black¬ 
smith,  with  his  glowing  fire,  sharpening  drills, 
picks,  and  gads,  and  the  clink  of  the  steel  tools 
as  he  threw  them  one  side,  helped  to  make  up 
a  whole,  that  noted  a  marked  change.  Cease¬ 
less  activity  prevails.  The  very  mountain 
seems  to  be  alive.  I  drove  home  in  just  an 
hour.  When  I  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road 
near  the  mill,  I  reined  up  my  horses  and  took 
a  night  view  of  the  mill.  Great  clouds  of  black 
smoko  rolled  out  of  the  stack.  The  whole  build¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  illuminated,  the  steady  roll  of 
the  machinery  sounded  like  an  approaching 
railway  train. 

I  gave  my  team  to  the  stable-man  and  went 
through  the  mill.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in 
motion.  Only  five  men  were  on  duty— the  en¬ 
gineer  sitting  in  his  chair,  the  pan-man,  the 
tank-man,  the  battery-man,  and  the  foreman. 
Little  streams  of  quicksilver  were  trickling 
down  into  the  amalgam  rocks.  The  ore  was 
feeding  into  the  batteries  automaticjilly.  The 
pans  were  steaming  hot,  and  whirling  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  revolutions  per  minute— or 
the  mullers  in  them,  rather.  Everything  work¬ 
ed  like  a  clock.  I  passed  on  to  the  retort-room, 
and  found  the  foreman  retorting  amalgam. 

To-morrow  we  east  a  $2,000  bar ;  Tuesday  we 
cast  another.  And  so  looks  Mack  Morris!  Are 


THE  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

By  Eev.  F.  A.  Spencer. 

Brief  articles  touching  this  question  have  oc¬ 
casionally  apiieared  in  our  religious  journals. 
Some  of  them  were  jocose,  some  satirical,  and 
some  bitterly  sarcastic.  They  all  serve  to  show 
the  growing,  and  it  is  hoped  prevailing,  senti¬ 
ment  of  hostility  to  the  habit  among  the  better, 
and  especially  the  Christian,  class  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  peo])le.  These  articles  have  awakened  a 
desire  to  deal  with  the  evil  in  a  more  direct 
and  Saxon  style  of  utterance. 

It  would  seem  that  those  who  in  this  age  of 
education  and  culture  in  all  that  pertains  to 
Christian  civilization  and  refined  society  per¬ 
sist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  habit,  are 
strangely  blinded  to  the  bearing  it  has,  and  to 
the  results  which  are  prone  tc  follow  it.  There 
are  facts  connected  with  the  ordinary  use  of 
tobacco  which  are  undeniable.  The  highest 
medical  authority  of  the  civilized  world  has 
declared,  and  now  with  its  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physiological  science  and  extended  ob- 
s.ervation  declares  with  greater  emphasis  than 
before,  that  tobacco  is  a  brain  poison,  often 
producing  apoplexy  and  paralysis ;  and  that  it 
is  a  heart  deranger  also,  producing  various 
forms  of  heart  disease.  Thus  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
great  English  surgeon  and  author,  in  his  work 
on  the  known  poisons  of  the  earth,  in  the  first 
edition  published  twenty-five  years  ago,  de¬ 
clares  tobacco  to  be  a  cerebral  (brain)  i)oi8on ; 
but  in  a  new  edition  recently  published,  he 
places  it  in  a  new  category,  whi  jh  intensifies 
its  mischievous  character,  and  declares  it  to  be 
a  cerebro-cardiac  (brain  and  heart)  i)oison. 

This  change  of  place  in  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  known  poisons  is  the  result  of  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  tobacco  habit.  Days  have  spo¬ 
ken,  and  the  multitude  of  years  has  taught 
wisdom.  Physicians  have  learned  many  facts 
of  which  they  were  ignorant  twenty-five  years 
ago.  And  now  this  tendency  of  the  tobacco 
habit  is  declared  from  the  high  places  of 
knowledge  with  a  boldness  which  fearlessly 
challenges  any  denial. 

In  strong  confirmation  of  this  is  another 
fact,  viz :  with  the  large  increase  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  of  apoplectic  and 
paralytic  difficulties.  Heart  troubles  have 
greatly  increased  also.  Lawyers,  statesmen, 
clergymen,  and  prominent  men  in  almost  ev¬ 
ery  station  in  life,  have  gone  down  suddenly 
in  death  as  the  result  of  the  tobacco  habit. 
One  man  of  groat  prominence  in  our  ministry 
went  down  suddenly  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
and  after  lingering  two  or  three  years,  in  which 
he  was  only  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  sunk 
into  his  grave  in  the  midst  of  his  years.  In 
answer  to  the  question  What  caused  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  death  ?  his  family  physician  replied,  noth¬ 
ing  but  tobacco.  Another  clergyman,  a  youth¬ 
ful  associate  of  the  writer,  when  his  people 
came  together  for  a  festive  occasion  found  him 
a  corpse.  He  had  died  suddenly  from  heart 
disease,  caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Similar 
cises  are  occurring  in  almost  every  communi¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  physicians  would  frankly  avow  the 
truth  in  these  cases,  the  world  would  better 
understand  one  of  its  greatest  perils. 

Another  fact  is  found  in  the  offensive  and  in¬ 
jurious  influence  of  the  tobacco  habit  upon 
those  with  whom  we  mingle.  The  example  set 
before  the  young  is  ensnaring,  corrupting,  de¬ 
grading,  ruinous.  It  enslaves  them,  takes 
away  their  sense  of  propriety,  makes  them 
willing  to  be  filthy  and  offensive,  and  under¬ 
mines  their  physical  constitution  and  health. 
Its  offensive  bearing  upon  those  who  have 
never  been  enslaved  by  it  is  very  great.  While 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  filth  of  the  tobacco- 
chewer,  both  in  his  own  person  and  in  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  should  be  said  that  there  are 
thousands  who  cannot  bear  the  influence  of  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  without  manifest  suffering  and 
injury.  Hence  in  public  gatherings,  railroad 
depots,  steamboat  saloons,  and  public  houses, 
the  class  to  whom  I  refer  must  suffer  froqi  this 
habit  of  their  fellow-men.  The  tobacco-smoker 
fouls  the  air  of  every  room  he  enters  with  his 
own  polluted  breath.  Religious  meetings  have 
been  rendered  unendurable  by  this  influence 
which  the  pious  smoker  unconsciously  forces 
upon  you.  He  wonders  why  you  do  not  face 
him  in  conversation ;  why  you  leave  his  side 
and  seek  another  seat  in  the  meeting  for  pray¬ 
er,  and  why  those  in  delicate  health  leave  a 
place  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  which  they 
cannot  endure.  Enslaved  himself,  and  even  to 
the  extent  of  finding  pleasure  in  his  bondage, 
he  is  astonished  that  others  should  object  to 
it  as  an  oppression  and  a  pollution. 

And  this  leads  me  to  add  that  the  tobacco 
habit  often  eventuates  in  the  destruction  of 
the  sense  of  propriety  in  the  man ;  else  how 
can  we  account  for  the  conduct  of  men  claim¬ 
ing  respectability  in  regard  to  this  offensive 
habit.  A  doctor  of  divinity,  whose  name  I  will 
not  divulge,  but  whom  I  well  know,  and  who 
boasts  that  he  has  used  tobacco  all  his  life,  and 
is  not  ashamed  of  it,  has  been  known  to  take 
his  cud  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth  and  lay  it 
on  the  pulpit  of  one  of  our  city  churches  while 
he  led  the  congregation  in  the  service  of  pray¬ 
er,  after  which  he  i)icked  up  his  cud  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  work  of  mastication.  If  his  sense 
of  propriety  had  not  been  crucified,  he  could 
not  have  claimed  common  decency  for  himself. 
For  the  same  reason  men  puff  their  tobacco 
smoke  in  all  public  places  until  they  compel 
the  managers  of  our  railroads  and  steamboats 
and  hotels  to  prohibit  smoking  except  in  cer¬ 
tain  specified  apartments  set  apart  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence,  where  others  will  not  be  annoyed  or 
made  to  suffer  from  it.  What  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  smoking-car,  the  smoking-room 
in  our  large  hotels,  and  the  glaring  notice  on 
our  steamboats  ‘‘  No  smoking  abaft  the  helm,” 
only  that  it  is  a  practice  which  cannot  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  decent  society  ? 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  among  the  higher  classes,  and  one  of  the 
fashionable  customs  of  the  day.  It  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  filthy  custom.  Yes,  that  specific 
viord  filthy  most  truly  sets  forth  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tobacco  habit.  If  any  one  doubts 
it,  let  him  go  into  the  smoking-car  or  the  smok¬ 
ing-room  of  the  hotel,  and  let  him  view  the 
surroundings,  and  then  if  he  doubts,  his  eyes 
are  no  help  in  the  attainment  of  common  in¬ 
telligence. 

Now  we  allege  these  things  to  be  facts  patent 
to  all  and  undeniable.  In  view  of  them,  it  may 
well  be  asked — Have  they  nothing  to  do  with  a 
proper  Christian  character?  Are  they  not  a 
hateful  plague-spot  which  calls  for  the  most 
effective  measures  for  its  removal  ?  Is  not  the 
tobacco  habit  hostile  to  real  culture,  to  refine¬ 
ment  in  society  ?  yea  more,  to  proper  physical 
cleanliness  ?  Is  not  the  only  reason  why  it  is 
maintained  the  indulgence  of  a  low,  pervert¬ 
ed,  and  degrading  aiipetite-— the  indulgence  of 
which  is  offensive  to  real  culture  and  injurious 


in  its  influence  ?  Can  it  be  made  to  consist 
with  the  purity  of  that  religion  whose  very  first 
lesson  is  self-denial  ? 

It  is  quite  common  for  those  who  use  tobacco 
to  say  ‘‘  It  is  a  bad  habit,”  and  some  of  them 
add  ‘‘ I  wish  I  had  never  formed  it.”  Such  a 
confession  demands  at  once  the  abandonment 
of  the  habit.  There  can  be  no  greater  bur¬ 
lesque  on  true  religion  than  that  of  a  man  pro¬ 
fessing  godliness  and  yet  persisting  in  what  he 
acknowledges  to  be  bad.  There  can  be  no 
growth  in  grace  only  as  we  are  willing  to  aban¬ 
don  our  wrongs,  and  crucify  the  appetites  and 
passions,  and  break  the  habits  which  hinder 
our  advancement  in  all  that  is  good.  Short  of 
this  we  are  vassals  to  what  is  evil,  bond-slaves 
to  a  power  which  wars  against  the  soul.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  break  your  to¬ 
bacco  habit,  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to 
try,  is  to  confess  this  bondage  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  reign  of  evil  in  your  heart  and  over 
your  life.  This  is  certainly  very  unmanly,  cer¬ 
tainly  very,  very  unchristian.  And  has  the 
conscience  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  of 
our  habits  ?  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  so  long  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  indulge  a  habit  which  deranges  our 
functions,  hinders  our  growth  in  grace  and  our 
usefulness  in  the  world  ?  Are  we  not  self-con¬ 
demned  when,  by  our  example,  we  tempt  oth¬ 
ers  into  ways  that  are  wrong  ? 

But  you  say  you  have  tried  to  break  off  your 
tobacco  habit,  and  find  that  you  cannot  do  it. 

I  hardly  know  in  what  way  best  to  meet  this 
plea ;  but  one  thing  is  clear :  if  this  be  so,  you 
are  not  the  free  man  of  the  Lord,  but  the  bond- 
slave  of  Satan,  who  makes  you  do  his  meanest 
work.  But  pause,  I  pray  you,  before  yoii  make 
this  shameful  confession.  It  is  a  confession  of 
fearful  import ;  one  that  savors  not  of  life,  but 
of  death.  For  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  if  you  cannot  abamlon  what  you  know  to 
be  wrong,  then  you  cannot  enter  heaven ;  for 
nothing  sinful  or  impure  shall  enter  there. 

This  progressive  age  of  the  Christian  world 
demands  reform  in  this  respect.  It  is  time 
that  God’s  people  set  an  exami)le  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  that  His  ministers  preach  the 
Word  of  life  with  unpolluted  lips.  It  is  time 
that  Christian  parents  should  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibit  its  use  by  their  children  and  in  their  fam¬ 
ilies;  time  that  i)ious  ladies  withhold  their 
smiles  from  men  so  degraded  as  the  tobacco 
habit  makes  them ;  time  that  no  more  money 
be  wasted  in  its  indulgence ;  time  that  no  more 
of  these  enslaved  men  be  introduced  into  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  time  that  our  Educa¬ 
tion  Boards  refuse  all  aid  to  young  men  who 
continue  to  indulge  the  tobacco  habit. 

That  the  Christian  Church  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  this  attitude  in  relation  to  this  evil, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  and  the  prayer  of  every  good 
man  should  be  that  the  time  may  hasten  with 
its  reforming,  purifying,  and  saving  power. 


The  Methodist  glances  at  the  new  phase  of 
the  Sunday  quri;.'on  presented  by  our  sea-side 
resorts  near  th^  ity : 

There,  great  sermons  are  to  be  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractions.  The  managers  at  Manhattan  Beach 
have  taken  the  hint,  and  great  preachers  are 
engaged  for  Sunday  morning  sermons.  Last 
Sunday  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  of  this  city,  preach¬ 
ed  a  discourse  there,  which  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  describes  as  “  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
sermons  ever  preached  within  earshot  of  the 
surf.”  The  subject  has  two  sides :  1.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  good  reason  for  in^viting  the 
people  to  hear  preaching  at  a  camp-meeting 
that  will  not  apply  to  Coney  Island.  Further, 
it  is  a  plausible  argument  that  the  preacher 
should  go  where  the  people  can  be  reached. 
Multitudes  heard  Dr.  Newman  last  Sunday.  2. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  pulpit  is 
set  up  by  the  seaside,  removes  all  hesitation 
from  the  minds  of  church-going  people.  The 
churches  are  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time,  and 
the  Sunday  pleasuring  is  to  take  shelter  under 
the  popular  preacher.  Certainly  the  whole  of 
the  fact  is  not  a  pleasant  matter  for  contem¬ 
plation.  We  are  working  out  a  new  order  of 
things  which  is  not  likely  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old. 


The  Interior  has  the  following,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  Chicago  also  has  its  peculiar  Sunday 
problem : 

The  South  Park  commissioners  of  Chicago 
are  not  content  with  providing  a  brass  band  to 
attract  and  entertain  the  people  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  but  purpose  to  erect  a  shelter  capable  of 
containing  5,000  people,  with  a  smooth  floor  for 
dancing.  At  the  nearest  practical  point  there 
will  immediately  thereafter  be  established  a 
line  of  saloons,  which  will  depend  for  their 
existence  upon  these  Sunday  dancing  picnics 
in  the  parks  of  the  city.  The  result  will  be  to 
turn  the  parks  over  to  the  worse  elements  of 
the  population,  and  make  them  a  curse  to  the 
city  instead  of  a  blessing — to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  residence  property  in  the  vicinity, 
which  has  been  severely  taxed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  parks,  on  the  theory  that  the  value 
of  such  property  would  thereby  be  appreciated. 
Do  the  park  commissioners  suppose  that  wo¬ 
men  of  good  repute  will  be  found  engaging  in 
these  Sunday  dance-halls  in  the  parks  ?  They 
know  better.  Nobody  is  so  unsophisticated 
and  innocent  as  not  to  understand  that  there 
are  a  class  of  women — probably  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  of  them — in  the  city,  who,  with 
their  “friends,”  will  monopolize  the  dancing- 
floors.  A  beautiful  moral  spectacle  these  offi¬ 
cial  desecrators  of  the  Sunday  laws  are  provid¬ 
ing  for  us,  truly ! 


HOLD  ON  !  HOLD  IN  !  HOLD  OUT  ! 

[From  the  German  ot  Benjamin  Schmolke,  1762-1737.] 

Hold  on,  my  heart !  in  thy  believing. 

The  steadfast  only  win  the  crown ; 

He  who,  when  stormy  waves  are  heaving. 
Parts  with  his  anchor,  shall  go  down : 

But  he  whom  Jesus  holds  through  all, 

Shall  stand,  though  earth  and  heaven  fall. 

Hold  in  thy  murmurs,  heaven  arraigning ! 

The  patient  see  God’s  loving  face. 

O,  bear  thy  burden  uncomplaining, 

’Tis  they  who  win  the  Father’s  grace : 

He  wounds  himseif  who  braves  the  rod. 

And  sets  himself  to  fight  with  God. 


Hold  out!  there  comes  an  end  to  sorrow; 

Hope  from  the  dust  shall  conquering  rise; 
The  storm  foretells  a  sunnier  morrow. 

The  Cross  points  on  to  Paradise ! 

The  Father  reigneth ;  cease  all  doubt ; 

Hold  on,  my  heart,  hold  in,  hold  out. 

—Translated  by  C.  T.  Brooks. 


LAW  ITEMS. 

A  Philadelphian  sent  his  hopelessly  drunken 
wife  to  a  pauper  asylum,  though  he  was  able  to 
support  her.  The  Poormaster  brought  a  suit  to 
compel  him  to  provide  maintenance,  and  obtained 
the  following  decision  by  Judge  Briggs:  “There 
is  no  ground  that  will  warrant  a  husband  in  not 
defraying  the  expenses  of  a  pauper  wife,  unless 
her  conduct  is  such  as  would  entitle  him  to 
divorce.  Drunkenness  is  not  within  the  enumer¬ 
ated  specifications  for  a  divorce  in  Pennsylvania. 
Notwithstanding  that  your  wife  is  an  incurable  in¬ 
ebriate,  you  will  have  to  support  her.  Drunken 
ness  is  like  insanity  or  any  other  of  the  phases  of 
Inability  to  perform  the  marital  contract,  and  as 
between  the  taxpayers  and  the  husband,  the  law 
says  that  the  wife  must  be  maintained  by  the 
husband.  You  took  her  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  discharge  her  and  throw 
her  upon  the  county  for  the  worse.” 

Letter  Carrier’s  Liability.  —  A  case  of 
special  interest  and  importance  to  the  mercantile 
community  was  recently  decided  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals.  Joseph  D.  Eathbun  shipped  to 
one  Van  Alstyne  certain  articles  of  personal 
property,  and  forwarded  the  same  by  the  Citizens’ 
Steamboat  Company,  marked  C.O.D.  $94.28.  The 
Steamboat  Company  undertook  to  deliver  the 
property  and  collect  the  money  and  return  it  to 
the  shipper.  Instead  of  collecting  the  money, 
however,  they  accepted  Van  Alstine’s  check  on  a 
Troy  bank,  payable  to  the  order  of  Eathbun,  to 
whom  it  was  duly  delivered,  Eathbun  accepted 
the  check  without  objection,  transmitted  it  for 
collection,  and  it  was  returned  protested.  Eath¬ 
bun  thereupon  brought  suit  against  the  Steamboat 
Company  to  recover  the  value  of  the  goods,  al¬ 
leging  that  defendant  had  no  right  to  surrender 
the  goods  without  securing  the  money,  and  that 
where  a  loss  is  to  be  su.stained  it  must  be  by  the 
party  who  renders  the  loss  possible.  Upon  the 
part  of  the  defendant  it  was  urged  that  Eathbun 
had  ratified  the  Steamboat  Company’s  act  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  check  without  objection.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Court,  per  Chief  Justice  Church,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
check  amounted  to  a  waiver  of  the  requirement  to 
collect  the  money,  and  was  a  ratification  of  the 
act  of  receiving  the  check  in  lieu  of  the  money, 
and  that,  therefore,  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to 
recover ;  also,  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  or 
not  the  drawer  had  funds  in  the  bank  at  the  time 
of  accepting  the  check,  or  whether  funds  had  been 
withdrawn  intermediate  the  drawing  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it;  that  the  plaintiffs,  by  accepting, 
took  that  risk. 

Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety-Nine.— The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  gives  the  reason  for  using  this 
term  in  leases :  Lessees  and  mortgagees  in  pos 
session  of  real  estate  for  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  years  demised  the  same  at  an  annual 
rental,  retaining  a  revision  for  the  last  year  of  the 
original  terra.  The  object  of  this  was  an  unwil 
lingness  on  the  part  of  the  under-tenant  to  be 
come  bound  to  the  performance  of  the  covenants 
contained  in  the  original  grant ;  and  also,  the  im 
portance  to  the  lessor  of  a  reversionary  interest 
without  which,  under  the  old  English  practice,  lie 
could  not  recover  his  rent  by  distress.  Some¬ 
times  this  reversion  was  only  for  three  days,  or 
even  for  one  day,  but  usually  in  long  terms  the 
last  year  was  retained.  Out  of  this  came  the  pop¬ 
ular  notion  that  the  law  provided  this  restraint, 
and  hence  leases  were  made  for  ninety-nine  or 
nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine  years,  when  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  for  any  such  odd  period 
of  time.  In  England  there  was,  in  special  cases, 
a  restraint  on  corporations  or  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons,  prohibiting  the  demise  of  lands  belonging  to 
them  to  the  impoverishment  of  their  successors 
for  a  term  beyond  one  hundred  years,  and  such 
leases  were  made  for  ninety-nine  years.  There  is 
no  such  restriction  in  this  State. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  thus  cautions  all  ex¬ 
cursion-loving  people : 

Our  bay  was  never  so  crowded  with  steam¬ 
ships  and  other  craft  as  at  present,  making  it 
more  than  ever  a  beautiful  scene,  except  for 
nervous  passengers.  It  is  well  understood  that 
not  all  of  our  pilots  have  more  intellect  and 
discretion  than  omnibus-drivers,  and  that  they 
will  head  their  boat  against  all  others  with  as 
little  thought  for  their  living  freight  as  if  they 
had  been  reared  as  cattle-drovers.  Frequent¬ 
ly  a  half  dozen  steamboats  try  to  reach  a  pier 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  forming  an  exhilar¬ 
ating  sight  for  distant  lookers-on,  but  suggest¬ 
ive  of  collision  and  drowning  to  hundr^s  of 
the  passengers.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  for  any  one  venturing  upon  our  bay, 
to  have  his  life  insured  against  accidents  ;  be¬ 
cause  in  case  of  death,  even  the  sharpest  of 
lawyers  may  fail  to  extract  a  dollar  as  damag¬ 
es  from  the  coffers  of  ship-owners. 


The  Intelligencer  persecutes  its  “  scientist  ” 
brethren  with  sundry  queries  touching  a  tail 
or  tails,  as  follows  ; 

A  man  in  Brookfield,  Conn.,  owns  a  healthy 
calf  with  three  tails.  We  are  not  much  of  a 
“  scientist  ”  ourselves,  so  we  are  compelled  to 
ask  our  evolutionary  authorities,  whether  this 
variation  of  species  is  due  to  an  increase  of 
flies,  developing  an  enlarged  supply  of  the 
natural  weapon  of  defence ;  or,  whether  a  de¬ 
crease  of  flies,  occasioning  a  diminution  of 
wear  and  tear,  has  given  nature  a  chance  to 
put  forth  more  of  its  caudal  energy  by  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  larger  number  of  these  useful  and 
ornamental  appendages. 


The  Examiner  urges  the  supreme  importance 
of  what  are  known  as  “  ordaining  councils  ” 
doing  their  whole  duty  : 

It  is  for  them  not  only  to  know  that  candi¬ 
dates  are  sound  in  the  faith,  and  qualified  to 
edify  the  churches,  but  that  they  are  also  sound 
in  their  morals,  and  live  blamelessly  in  all  their 
relations.  Ordinarily,  if  not  uniformly,  the 
rule  is  to  take  the  fact  of  “  good  standing  ”  in 
the  churches  of  which  they  are  members,  as 
proof  that  all  is  right  so  far  as  character  is 
concerned.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
manifest,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  ordaining 
councils  have  been  called  by  churches  while 
the  men  to  be  ordained  were  living  in  continued 
violation  of  laws  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  not 
for  nothing  that  an  Apostle  said  of  a  bishop 
“  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of 
them  which  are  without.”  It  was  for  the  co¬ 
gent  reason,  as  Lange  well  paraphrases  it,  that 
if  before  his  ordination  he  had  lived  in  gross 
sin,  the  remembrances  of  his  vices  would  still 
remain  with  those  who  had  known  him,  and 
bring  suspicion  on  the  holy  office  of  the  minis¬ 
try  itself.  Thus  he  would  fall  into  “  reproach,” 
and  “the  snare”  of  1  Tim.  iii.  7.  Councils 
should  know  that  there  are  no  gross  sins  to 
come  trooping  in,  to  bring  sorrow  and  dismay 
with  them. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond,  Va;, 


is  outspoken  in  its  condemnation  of  duelling  ; 
and  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  opposing  the  re- 
•vival  of  this  barbarous  ordeal  in  the  South,  as 
will  be  seen : 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  has,  in  its  last  issue,  an  able  editorial  on  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  duelling,  called  forth 
by  the  late  shocking  tragedy  of  the  Cash-Shan¬ 
non  duel.  It  gives  the  names  of  seventeen 
leading  secular  journals  in  the  State,  headed 
by  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  “  which 
speak  out  decidedly  and  sharply  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  duelling.”  It  says  that  these  journals 
reflect  the  sober,  intelligent  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see 
this  expression  of  public  sentiment.  Duelling 
is  very  generally  regarded  as  a  relic  of  barbar¬ 
ism.  Nearly  every  State  is  committed  to  the 
punishment  of  it  by  statutory  enactments. 
When  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  shall  de¬ 
mand  the  execution  of  the  laws  violated  by  the 
duellist,  and  when  it  shall  be  considered  more 
manly  and  honorable,  more  brave  and  virtuous 
to  decline  the  challenge  of  a  ruffian  than  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  then  this  barbarism  will  cease.  Let  the 
man  who  declines  a  challenge — not  because  he 
is  a  coward,  but  because  he  is  brave  and  dares 
to  do  right — be  applauded  as  the  true  hero, 
and  let  the  bravo  who  tramples  upon  law  suf¬ 
fer  the  just  punishment  of  ids  crime,  then  the 
barbarous  practice  of  duelling  will  no  longer 
disturb  the  peace  of  civilized  society. 


The  Observer  has  heard  from  the  Salvatioa 
Army,  to  this  extent : 

Railton,  we  presume  it  is  G.  S.  Railton,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Salvation  Army,  writes  to  us 
to  say  that  the  story  we  published  of  “  fanati¬ 
cism  and  crime”  in  Jersey  City  is  “absurd,” 
because  the  Army  “  has  never  had  a  meeting 
place,  or  a  meeting  ”  in  Jersey  City.  The  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  may  not  have  had  its  operations 
there,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  others,  imi¬ 
tating  their  movements,  may  have  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  report  which  was  published  as  part 
of  the  news  of  the  day  among  the  proceedings 
had  before  a  court  in  Jersey  City.  The  writer 
also  assures  us  that  “  he  has  yet  to  find  a  per¬ 
son  of  intelligence,  with  or  without  religion,  who 
has  seen  our  work  for  himself,  and  is  not  sat¬ 
isfied  that  it  is  accomplishing  results  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  value  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.” 
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THE  COVENANT  WITH  ABRAM. 

The  Lesson  :  Oen.  xv.  1-18. 

I.  \tter  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abram  In  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward, 

а.  And  Abram  said.  Lord  Qod,  what  wilt  thou  give  me, 
seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this 
Elieser  of  Damascus. 

3.  And  Abram  said.  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no 
seed :  and  lo,  one  born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir. 

4.  And,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  say¬ 
ing,  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir ;  but  he  that  shall  come 
forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir. 

5.  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said.  Look  now 
toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number 
them ;  and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

б.  And  he  believed  in  the  liord ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness. 

7.  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee 
out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it. 

8.  And  he  said.  Lord  Ood,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I 
shall  Interit  it  T 

9.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  she  goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three 
years  old,  and  a  turtledove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 

10.  And  he  took  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided  them  in 
the  midst,  and  laid  each  piece  one  against  another ;  but  the 
birds  divided  he  not. 

II.  And  when  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the  carcasses, 
Abram  drove  them  away. 

19.  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  Abram ;  and  lo,  an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  uixm 
him. 

13.  And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and 
shall  serve  them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years. 

14.  And  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
Judge ;  and  afterward  shsdl  they  come  out  with  great  sub¬ 
stance. 

15.  And  thou  Shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace;  thou  shalt 
be  burled  in  a  good  old  age. 

16.  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither 
again :  for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorltes  is  not  yet  full. 

17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun  went  down, 
and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning 
lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces. 

18.  In  that  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTRED6E,  D.D. 

There  is  so  close  a  connection  between  this  les¬ 
son  and  the  events  of  the  preceding  chapter  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  briefly  to  review 
those  events,  thus  preparing  the  class  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  and  enjoy  the  instruction  of  these  eigh¬ 
teen  verses. 

Abram  has  reached  Hebron  from  the  battle  and 
victory  over  the  kings — a  battle  waged  not  for  self, 
but  for  the  rescue  of  Lot — a  victory  which  was  gain¬ 
ed  through  the  Divine  favor,  which  was  Abram's 
shield.  He  comes  back  to  Hebron  no  richer  than 
when  he  went  out,  for  he  refused  to  retain  the 
spoils  of  the  battle.  As  he  enters  his  shepherd’s 
tent  there  was  probably  a  sense  of  loneliness,  as 
the  only  believer  in  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it 
may  be,  a  questioning  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  which  gave  the  land  to  him  and  his  seed. 
In  other  words,  there  was  a  mental  reaction  from 
the  severe  strain  of  the  past  few  days,  and  it  is  at 
this  moment,  when  Abram  is  in  spiritual  danger, 
that  God  appears  to  him  in  a  vision.  It  is  of  little 
importance  to  discuss  the  precise  significance  of 
the  word  “  vision  "  here,  for  it  may  have  been  a 
revelation  made  in  a  dream,  or  it  may  have  been 
by  a  voice  direct  to  the  ear  of  Abram,  and  it  was 
possibly  by  an  angelic  appearance.  Since  in  verse 
12  we  read  that  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  flrst  revelation  came  in  the  wak¬ 
ing  hours.  Whatever  was  the  precise  form  of  the 
vision,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  was  in  the 
soul  of  Abram  a  preparation  for  a  visit  from  the 
Lord,  and  a  spiritual  comprehension  of  the  truth 
revealed. 

How  full  of  love  were  the  flrst  words  of  the  Lord 
to  Abram,  “  Fear  not ;  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward.”  The  Bible  is  full  of 
these  “Fear  nots.”  Ask  your  class  to  turn  to 
some  of  them,  especially  the  passages  where  Jesus 
said  “  Fear  not.”  But  what  was  the  occasion  of 
this  injunction  to  Abram  ?  I  notice  that  some 
writers  think  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  return  of 
the  army  he  had  just  defeated,  and  others  that  he 
feared  a  rising  against  him  of  the  neighboring 
tribes.  But  the  brave  old  hero,  who  bad  gone 
forth  strong  in  Jehovah  to  conquer,  had  not  sud¬ 
denly  changed  to  a  coward.  No ;  Abram  was  not 
afraid  of  man,  but  there  were  fears  in  his  heart  on 
account  of  the  delay  of  the  fulfllment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise.  He  was  an  old  man,  he  was  still  childless, 
and  he  was  as  truly  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in 
Canaan  as  on  the  day  that  he  first  pitched  his  tent 
in  Bethel.  He  does  not  really  doubt  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  Jehovah,  but  he  is  perplexed  by  the 
seeming  contradiction  between  the  promises  and 
the  providences  of  God.  In  this  hour  of  inward 
perplexity,  God  sends  the  sweet  message  to  the 
soui  of  Abram,  “  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceed¬ 
ing  great  reward.”  The  emphatic  word  is  “  I.” 
God  had  been  his  shield  in  the  battle,  and  God  will 
always  be  his  shield.  Though  he  is  living  in  a 
strange  land,  which  is  fllled  with  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah,  Abram  is  safe,  for  he  is  shielded  by  Om¬ 
nipotence.  Bead  Psa.  iii.  3,  xviii.  2.  “Thy  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward.”  Abram  had  received  no 
spoils  from  the  conquered  enemy  as  his  reward  for 
bravery,  but  God  will  reward  him.  And  how  will 
he  reward  him  ?  With  temporal  blessings  ?  Yes ; 
but  not  only  this,  for  in  this  revelation  is  the 
grander  thought  that  God  himself  will  be  Abram’s 
reward  (Psa.  Iviii.  11,  Ixxxlv.  9, 11).  And  for  what 
is  Abram  to  be  rewarded  ?  Not  for  his  deeds,  but 
for  his  faith,  which  had  been  the  spiritual  energy, 
producing  his  deeds  of  heroism  and  victory.  Bead 
the  91st  Psalm,  and  see  how  safe  and  blessed  they 
are  who  have  God  for  their  shield  and  great  re¬ 
ward. 

VsBSE  2.  Abram  cannot  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  promise  of  God,  for  his  faith  is  still  weak, 
and  so  he  judges  of  the  promise  by  present  provi¬ 
dences.  God  has  promised  him  seed,  but  he  is 
childless,  and  only  by  making  Eliezer  his  heir  can 
he  see  any  hope  of  posterity.  Notice  the  strange 
contradiction  between  the  name  he  gives  to  God 
and  the  question  he  asks,  “Lord  God” — that  is, 
Adonai  Jehovah,  or  the  Supreme  Jehovah — “how 
canst  Thou  fulfil  Thy  promise  ?  ”  As  if  anything 
was  too  hard  for  Him  who  had  Supreme,  Omnipo¬ 
tent  power,  The  words “ Steward  of  my  house” 
are  literally  “  Son  of  my  business.”  Eliezer  is 
again  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2. 

Yebse  3.  This  verse  is  explanatory  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  question.  It  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  se¬ 
cret  of  Abram’s  weakness  of  faith.  It  is  not  the 
spirit  of  murmuring  against  God,  but  it  is  human 
frailty  complaining  before  God.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Abram's  faith  was  a  matter  of  growth, 
and  at  this  time  he  was  but  an  infant  in  believing. 
You  will  see  the  difference  between  complaining 
and  murmuring  by  reading  Ex.  v,  22,  xxxiii.  12-15 ; 
Num.  xi.  11,  21 ;  Josh.  vii.  7.  The  one  born  in  his 
house  could  be  his  heir  only  by  adoption. 

Verse  4.  Bead  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  xvi.  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  21.  The  first  promise  given  to  Abram  was 
of  an  innumerable  seed,  but  it  was  an  indefinite 
promise  as  to  the  method  of  its  fulfilment.  Now 
God  speaks  more  plainly,  assuring  His  servant 
that  this  seed  will  come  by  natural  descent,  and 
not  through  any  heir  by  adoption.  He  does  not 
yet  reveal  His  whole  purpose,  which  He  declares 
later,  as  we  read  in  Gen,  xxi.  12,  "  In  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called.” 

Verse  5.  And  now  God  strengthens  the  faith  of 
Abram,  so  that  he  will  no  longer  judge  of  His 
promises  by  present  events,  but  will  rely  entirely 
upon  His  faithfulness  to  perform  His  promises. 
The  rainbow  had  been  to  Noah  a  promise — the 
stars  are  now  to  Abram  a  token  of  the  innumera¬ 
ble  seed  God  will  give  him,  and  also  a  visible  war¬ 
rant  for  His  faith.  In  Gen.  xlil.  13  he  had  been 
told  to  look  to  the  dust  as  a  token  of  the  number 
of  his  seed ;  but  now  his  eyes  are  directed  to  the 
stars.  There  have  been  different  computations  of 
the  stars  that  are  visible  to  the  eye  of  man,  some 
astronomers  placing  the  number  at  1,392,  and  oth¬ 
ers  at  7,000.  But  all  astronomers  agree  that  there 
are  thousands  on  thousands  of  stars  so  remote  that 
they  cannot  be  discovered  through  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  telescope.  As  the  stars  cannot  be  counted, 
so  the  seed  of  Abram,  childless  as  he  then  was, 


would  be  innumerable.  But  in  these  words  “  Look 
now  toward  heaven,”  etc.,  there  is  another  thought, 
viz :  of  the  power  of  God,  who  created  the  count¬ 
less  stars  out  of  nothing  by  His  Omnipotence. 
Abram  could  not  understand  how  God’s  promise 
could  be  fulfilled,  seeing  that  he  was  an  old  man 
and  childless.  But  the  God  who  made  the  stars 
was  able  to  give  seed  to  Abram,  and  so  we  find  the 
blessed  fruit  of  this  divine  teaching  when  Abram 
stood  by  the  altar  on  Moriah,  and  lifted  his  hand 
to  slay  his  son.  He  had  such  perfect  faith  in  the 
power  of  God  that  he  believed  that  He  was  able  to 
raise  Isaac  to  life  again,  even  from  the  ashes  of  the 
sacrifice.  I  think  there  is  also  a  sweet  truth  in  the 
words  “  He  brought  him  forth  abroad,”  etc.  As 
God  led  Abram  out  of  his  tent  that  he  might  see 
the  stars,  so  God  often  leads  us  forth  by  His  loving 
hand,  out  of  self  and  away  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  earthly  lives,  that  we  may  behold  His  glory 
and  His  power.  It  was  an  eventful  night  in  the 
history  of  Abram  when  God  was  his  teacher,  and 
self  was  lost  sight  of  as  he  beheld  the  power  and 
glory  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  night  of  spiritual 
growth  as  well  as  of  spiritual  joy.  One  writer  says 
“  The  future  of  the  Evangelical  Church  was  pre¬ 
pared  on  that  night.” 

Verse  6.  This  is  a  wonderfully  rich  verse,  for 
we  have  here  taught  the  great  doctrine  of  justlfl- 
cqtion  by  faith,  the  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity 
(Bom.  iv.  3-8,  20-25).  In  this  verse  two  great  facts 
are  stated :  1.  “Abram  believed  in  the  Lord.”  Be¬ 
lieved  what  ?  Believed  that  he  would  have  an 
heir,  not  by  adoption,  but  one  who  should  bo  bom 
to  him  in  his  old  age.  He  believed  against  ap¬ 
pearances,  against  all  human  possibility,  and  the 
ground  of  his  faith  was  God’s  promise,  and  God’s 
Omnipotence  to  perform  His  promise.  No  longer 
were  there  any  doubts  or  even  questionings,  for 
Abram  looked  only  to  the  simple  word  of  Jehovah, 
and  rested  confidently  on  Almighty  power.  2.  “He 
counted  it  (that  is,  his  faith)  to  him  for  righteous¬ 
ness.”  We  see — 

1.  That  Abram  had  no  righteousnesss  of  his  own. 

2.  By  the  law,  therefore,  he  could  not  bo  account¬ 
ed  righteous. 

3.  If  accepted  as  righteous,  it  must  be  by  grace. 

4.  Grace  imputes  righteousness  to  him. 

5.  Grace  accepts  his  faith  as  a  substitute  for 
works  of  righteousness. 

6.  His  faith  does  not  make  him  righteous,  but 
the  law  regards  him  as  if  righteous  because  of  his 
faith. 

7.  Abram  knew  that  he  was  justified,  by  the  con- 
sdlousness  of  peace  with  God. 

8.  This  faith  which  grace  accepted  for  righteous¬ 
ness  had  a  fruitage  of  positive  righteousness — that 
is,  it  had  a  sanctifying  power. 

9.  Abram’s  faith  was  the  same  essentially  as  our 
faith  in  Christ,  which  justifies. 

By  the  law  we  are  condemned,  for  we  are  all 
sinners.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  us  that  can 
justify.  But  grace  accepts  our  faith  in  the  divine 
substitute,  and  grace  imputes  to  us  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ,  so  that  He  is  called  “OurBight- 
eousness.”  Being  justified — that  is,  accidunted  as 
righteous — we  have  peace  with  God,  and  we  know 
by  this  consciousness  of  peace  that  we  are  justi¬ 
fied.  And  this  faith  sanctifies,  so  that  we  are  not 
only  accounted  as  righteous,  but  we  become  right¬ 
eous  through  the  sanctifying  power  of  faith. 

Verse  7.  We  come  now  to  the  second  promise 
of  God  to  Abram.  The  first  promise  was  of  an 
innumerable  seed;  the  second  is  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  this  verse  we 
have  these  three  thoughts:  1.  It  was  God  who 
brought  Abram  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  2.  This 
is  the  God  who  is  now  speaking  to  Abram.  He  “  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.”  3.  The 
purpose  of  the  divine  Providence  which  led  him  to 
leave  his  country  and  his  kindred  was  to  give  him 
the  inheritance  of  Canaan,  and  this  purpose  has 
not  changed  (Gen.  xii.  1,  7,  xili.  14, 15 ;  Acts  vii.  2). 

Verse  8.  Abram  did  not  disbelieve  God,  but 
there  has  been  as  yet  no  visible  signs  of  his  pos¬ 
sessing  the  land,  and  he  longs  for  something  to 
which  his  faith  can  cling,  and  by  which  it  can  be 
confirmed  and  made  strong.  So  Gideon  wanted  a 
sign  (Judges  vi.  17,  36-40).  So  Jonathan  want¬ 
ed  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  give  him  victory 
over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  10).  So  Heze- 
kiah  asked  for  a  sign  that  he  would  be  healed,  and 
live  fifteen  years  longer  (2  Kings  xx.  8).  So  Zach- 
arias  desired  a  sign  that  his  wife  Elizabeth  should 
bear  a  son  in  her  old  age,  but  this  lack  of  faith  God 
regarded  as  sinful  (Luke  i.  18-20). 

Verses  9,  10.  God  grants  the  request  of  Abram, 
and  gives  him  a  sign  by  which  a  covenant  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  Jehovah  and  His  servant.  The 
animals  named  embrace  all  that  were  afterward 
appointed  for  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  On  this  Baum- 
garten  says :  ‘  ‘As  their  sacrifice  was  a  covenant 
sacrifice,  and  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  sac¬ 
rifices  of  the  covenant,  all  the  animals  used  in 
those  sacrifices  were  here  required.”  Another  in¬ 
teresting  fact  is,  that  these  animals  were  each  di¬ 
vided,  with  the  exception  of  the  birds,  there  being 
only  two  of  these,  and  so  the  division  was  made 
between  them.  Now  what  was  all  this  sacrifice 
and  dividing  for  ?  “  The  ceremonial  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  old  consisted  in  the  contracting  parties 
passing  between  the  dead  animals,  with  the  impre¬ 
cation  that  in  case  of  a  breach  in  the  covenant,  it 
might  be  done  to  them  as  to  these  animals.”  We 
have  no  record  that  Abram  passed  between  these 
dead  animals ;  but  some  writers  think  that  he  did. 
We  know  that  Jehovah  passed  between  them  in 
the  smoking  furnace  and  burning  lamp. 

Verse  11.  The  words  “Drove  them  away”  are 
literally  “  Puffed  them  away.”  The  sacrifice  must 
be  preserved  unmutilated,  and  so  Abram  for  an  en¬ 
tire  day  watches  over  the  sacrifice,  until  Jehovah 
should  manifest  Himself  as  a  party  to  the  cove¬ 
nant.  The  hungry  birds  of  prey  flew  down  to  de¬ 
vour  the  flesh,  but  Abram  drove  them  off,  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  birds  represented  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Israel,  then  Abram  in  his  long  watch  by 
the  sacrifice  represented  his  own  future  as  the 
guardian  of  Israel ;  and  perhaps  in  the  original  ex¬ 
pression  “Puffed  them  away”  we  have  the  picture 
of  the  ease  with  which  all  the  enemies  of  God  and 
of  His  people  can  be  repelled. 

Verse  12.  And  now  the  time  has  come  for  Jeho¬ 
vah  to  give  the  sign  for  which  Abram  asked.  The 
long  day  of  watching  is  to  close,  and  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  God  will  make  His  covenant-promise 
glorious  to  the  soul  of  His  servant.  Abram  falls 
asleep,  but  it  was  more  than  an  ordinary  sleep, 
which  is  represented  by  the  word  “  deep.”  It 
would  be  foolish  for  you  to  attempt  to  describe  it, 
for  we  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  it  was  a 
slumber,  in  which  God  could  reveal  Himself  to 
Abram ;  for  what  follows  was  no  dream,  but  a  re¬ 
ality,  as  truly  as  if  Abram  had  been  awake.  One 
writer  thinks  to  make  it  plainer  by  saying  that  it 
was  ”  &  prophetic  sleep,”  but  he  does  not  inform 
what  that  is,  and  so  we  are  as  ignorant  as  before. 
But  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  horror  and 
great  darkness  which  now  fell  upon  Abram  ? 
There  are  two  theories  given.  One  is,  that  it  was 
the  majesty  and  holiness  of  God,  which  overwhelm¬ 
ed  Abram ;  and  we  have  many  instances  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  where  holy  men  fell  to  the  earth  in  fear,  and 
life  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  (Dan.  viii.  17,  27 ;  Bev.  i.  17). 
The  other  explanation  is,  that  Abram  had  a  view 
given  to  him  of  the  darkness  of  Egyptian  bondage 
—of  those  400  years  of  trial  and  oppression — and 
that  this  view  and  anticipation  caused  a  horror  and 
great  darkness  in  his  soul. 

Verses  13-16.  Now  God  speaks,  and  He  speaks 
very  plainly  to  Abram.  Four  hundred  years  would 
elapse  between  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment. 
First,  they  would  be  strangers  in  the  land  (Ex.  i. 
1),  and  this  continued  190  years,  and  then  they 
would  be  afflicted  (Ex.  i.  11) — that  is,  become  flrst 
servants,  and  then  slaves  to  the  Egyptians,  and 


this  grievous  servitude  would  continue  210  years. 
The  entire  period,  reckoning  the  closing  date  of 
the  time  of  the  promise  to  be  the  death  of  Jacob, 
was  430  years — that  Is,  the  time  between  the  prom¬ 
ise  and  the  law  (Ex.  xil.  40;  Gal.  ill.  17).  Bemem- 
ber,  in  this  connection,  that  Isaac  was  bom  thirty 
years  after  the  call  of  Abram,  when  the  latter  was 
one  hundred  years  old.  Why  did  God  thus  delay  to 
fulfil  His  promise  ?  To  confirm  their  faith  through 
discipline.  Only  by  this  discipline  were  they  fit¬ 
ted  to  possess  the  land.  Another  fact  which  God 
declared  was,  that  the  oppressing  people  should  be 
judged.  The  reference  here  is  probably  to  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vi.  6,  viii.-xii.).  But  though 
the  promise  was  delayed  400  years,  its  fulfllment 
was  sure.  Whatever  God  says  He  will  perform. 
We  may  wait  and  think,  in  our  ignorance,  that  God 
has  forgotten,  but  Ho  never  forgets,  and  in  His 
own  time  (which  is  the  best  time).  He  will  fulfil 
His  promises.  He  waited  4,000  years  after  the 
promise  to  Eve  of  a  Messiah,  before  the  cry  of  the 
babe  of  Mary  was  heard  in  the  stable.  “After¬ 
ward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance.” 
This  was  literally  fulfilled  (Ex.  xil.  35,  36 ;  Psa.  cv. 
37).  Another  fact  which  God  declared,  was  that 
Abram  should  die  in  peace,  and  pass  into  that 
blissful  existence  where  his  fathers  were  living, 
and  that  his  burial  be  the  close  of  a  “good  old 
age.”  In  the  words  “  Go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace,” 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  heavenly  Immortality  of  be¬ 
lievers.  A  “  good  old  age  ”  is  the  ending  of  a 
pious,  useful  life  (Gen.  xxv.  8).  In  Job  v.  26  it  is 
deseribed  as  a  “  full  age.”  A  life  cannot  be  called 
“  good  ”  unless  it  is  useful,  full  of  blessings  to  oth¬ 
ers,  and  there  cannot  be  a  useful  life  except  It  is  a 
life  of  faith,  a  life  encompassed  with  the  divine 
blessing  (Prov.  xvl.  31).  Another  fact  of  the  future, 
which  God  revealed  to  Abram,  was  the  return  of 
Israel  to  the  promised  land  when  the  iniquity  of 
the  Amorltes  should  be  full — that  is,  when  they 
were  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  God.  This  would 
be  in  the  fourth  generation,  or  calling  100  years  a 
generation,  in  about  400  years.  It  was  440  years 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  return  to  Canaan. 
On  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorltes  read  Ex.  xxxiv. 
11-14;  Levit.xviii.  24,  xx.  23;  Num.  xxxiii.  52-55; 
Josh,  xxiii.  12.  The  Amorltes  were  the  most  pow- 
*erful  tribe  of  the  Canaanites,  but  they  stand  here 
probably  for  the  whole  people  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh.  xxiv.  15).  The  truth  taught  here,  is  that 
God  could  not  act  unjustly  toward  these  idolatrous 
tribes,  and  so  His  long-suffering  waited  for  them 
to  repent.  But  when  the  cup  of  sin  is  full,  then 
they  are  cut  off  in  retributive  justice  (Matt,  xxiii. 
32;  1  Thess.  ii.  16;  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  9). 

We  do  not  hear  of  the  Amorltes  again  after  Is¬ 
rael  possessed  the  land,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  extinguished  as  a  nation. 

Verse  17.  It  was  now  night,  and  God  confirms 
His  covenant  with  His  servant  by  passing  between 
the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  in  the  smoking  furnace 
and  the  burning  lamp,  or  lamp  of  flame.  There 
are  those  who  interpret  the  smoking  furnace  to 
symbolize  the  destruction  which  follows  God’s 
judgments  upon  the  heathen  nations ;  but  this  is 
not  possible,  because  the  sacrificial  pieces  must 
represent  Israel.  Nor  can  the  reference  be  to  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  Israel,  for  the  pieces  had 
already  been  consecrated,  and  God  could  not  pun¬ 
ish  a  consecrated  people,  I  think  that  the  smok¬ 
ing  furnace  symbolized  purification  through  disci¬ 
pline  and  trial,  and  the  burning  lamp  symbolized 
salvation  through  Christ,  who  was  the  light  of  the 
world.  Notice  that  this  covenant,  thus  gloriously 
ratified,  rested  on  a  propitiatory  foundation,  and 
so  in  the  sacrifice  we  see  the  necessity  of  an  atone¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  a  covenant 
of  grace. 

Verse  18.  The  covenant  by  which  the  seed  of 
Abram  is  to  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  has  now 
been  sealed  with  the  offering  of  the  sacrificial  an¬ 
imals.  Bead  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8;  Deut.  i.  7;  Nunu 
xxxiv.  1-<12 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26 ;  Neh.  ix.  8 ;  Psa.  cv.  11. 

Some  think  that  the  “river  of  Egypt”  was  the 
Nile,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
Wady  El-Arisch,  a  brook  at  the  southern  limits  of 
Israel. 

I  would  teach,  as  the  one  grand  practical  truth 
of  this  lesson,  the  Christian’s  peace  under  trial  and 
discipline,  peace  in  the  absolute  certainty  that 
God’s  promises  will  all  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
duration  of  the  trial  hour  is  determined  by  Him 
whose  infinite  love  is  preparing  His  chosen  ones 
for  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  heavenly  Ca¬ 
naan. 

All  His  promises  are  “Yea  and  Amen  in  Christ 
Jesus.” 


2rt)e  at  JDomt* 


prayer 

Tsaitko 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  IRDIAK  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Our  little  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Siout  boys  and  girls  who  are  being  educated  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  B.  H. 
Pratt,  on  much  the  same  plan  as  that  followed  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  are  rapidly  improving.  The  Sioux 
chiefs,  Bing  Thunder,  Black  Crow,  Whirlwind, 
Two  Strike,  and  others,  all  have  children  there, 
and  manifest  great  interest  in  these  special  efforts 
to  teach  their  Indian  children  and  make  them  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  now  vacation,  and  all  the  larger  boys 
are  in  camp  among  the  mountains  of  Perry  coun¬ 
ty  ;  the  girls  also  expect  to  camp  out  a  part  of  this 
month. 

Last  Fourth  of  July  a  few  dollars  was  expended 
in  fire-works.  This  was  entirely  new  to  them. 
At  flrst  they  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  fire¬ 
crackers,  but  before  night  no  white  boy  exploded 
them  with  more  manifestations  of  patriotic  fun. 

A  small  paper  is  published  every  month  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  in  the  interest  of  the  school,  called  by  the 
odd  name  of  Eadle  Keatah  Toh.  In  the  last  num¬ 
ber  received  at  our  table,  is  a  letter  written  by 
an  Indian  boy,  called  Boman  Nose,  who  visited 
New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  and  sent  back  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  did  and  saw.  It  is  quite  amus¬ 
ing.  He  wrote : 

I  arrived.  First  I  came  to  Harrisburg.  I  take 
the  cars  there  and  go  to  Philadelphia  and  stay 
there  about  twenty  minutes.  I  had  dinner  there, 
then  I  came  to  Jersey  City.  I  came  there  about 
six  o  clock ;  then  I  take  little  steamboat  and  cross 
the  Hudson  river  to  New  York.  I  got  there  half 
past  six.  I  went  on  elevated  railroad  very  high 
up,  I  think  twenty-five  feet.  Somewhere  I  got 
out  I  don’t  know  where,  and  then  I  walk  to  Dr. 
Deems’  house.  A  great  many  people  there — house 
full  and  not  got  room;  so  I  went  back  to  Jersey 
City  to  Hotel  and  stay  there  all  night.  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  I  go  again  to  New  York.  This  time 
I  go  alone.  ^  I  find  Dr.  Deems’  house.  I  staid 
there  few  minutes,  then  Dr.  Deems’  son  take  me 
in  elevated  cars  again.  We  got  out  and  went  in  a 
big  house.  We  got  in  elevator  and  went  up  to  top 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  I  saw  all  over 
New  York,  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn,  just  like  the 
birds  we  were  high  up.  Afterward  we  went  again 
in  elevated  cars.^  I  went  to  aquarium.  I  saw  good 
many  strange  kind  fish,  and  some  monkeys  very 
funny  make  me  laugh  a  good  deal.  One  big  mon¬ 
key  one  side  and  some  the  other,  and  one  little 
monkey  high  up  in  the  middle  I  dont  see.  I  put 
my  ear  pretty  near  and  before  I  know  the  little 
monkey  catch  my  hat  off  and  throw  it  away.  I 
jump  up  and  look,  but  he  pretend  he  don’t  see  me, 
he  only  eat  very  fast,  both  his  hands  go  up  to  his 
mouth  quick  and  push  in  what  he  eat.  Little 
while  after  I  forgot  and  went  near  again  and  he 
go  on  eat  he  don’t  look  at  me,  but  before  I  know 
he  catch  off  my  hat  again  throw  It  away,  he  very 
sly.  Afterward  we  went  to  a  restaurant  and  got 
dinner,  and  then  we  go  on  elevated  cars  again,  and 
then  we  got  out  and  went  in  a  stage  and  rode  to 
the  Grand  Central  Depot  and  got  my  ticket.  Dr. 
Deems’  son  went  in  the  cars  with  me  and  sit  a 
little  while,  then  he  shake  hands  and  we  say  good¬ 
bye.  It  was  half  past  one  when  the  cars  stop  at 
Tarrytown.  I  get  in  a  carriage  and  come  to  Dr. 
Caruthers’  house,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Caruthers,  Tsaitkopeta  and  Holly,  and 
they  very  glad  to  see  me.  First  thing  when  I  got 
here  Tsaitkopeta  gave  me  a  basket  of  cherries. 
We  walk^  after  supper  on  the  hiil  top  and^^w 
Hudson  river  long  way.  Afterwards  we  went  to 


meeting.  Now  I  am  sitting  here  with 

saitkopeta.  He  is  making  arrows.  He  show  me 
his  plants  this  morning.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
his  plants,  and  they  grow  different  kind  of  veget¬ 
ables,  maybe  six  kinds.  Mrs.  Caruthers  sends 
twenty-five  cents  for  School  News  for  Tsaitkopeta, 
and  will  send  for  other  paper  too  soon  and  post 
money.  Tsaitkopeta  very  good  speak  English,  he 
explain  Commandments  to  me,  and  teach  me  about 
Bible  some  things  I  dont  understand  before,  and  I 
very  glad.  I  dont  know  how  many  days  I  must 
stay  Tarrytown  yet.  I  am  afraid  I  got  lost  in 
New  York  when  I  go  back ;  and  afraid  not  enough 
I  got  to  pay,  may  be  you  tell  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Caruth¬ 
ers  about  it.  Mrs.  Caruthers  says  just  now  I 
must  not  be  afraid,  she  will  see  I  will  get  safe  to 
New  York  to  Dr.  Deems.  He  wanted  me  to  come 
and  stay  at  his  house  three  or  four  days  before  I 
go  back  to  Carlisle.  When  I  go  to  New  York  I 
will  go  to  Central  Park.  H.  C.  Boman  Nose. 

There  also  came  with  the  Eadle  Keatan  Toh  a 
little  sheet,  not  much  larger  than  one’s  hand,  edit¬ 
ed  by  a  Pawnee  Indian  boy,  who  has  taken  the 
good  Yankee  name  of  Samuel  Townsend.  Tlie 
articles  are  necessarily  in  small  type  and  short. 
The  flrst  article  is  by  John  Downing  (Cherokee), 
who  tells  about  the  camp  of  the  Indian  boys  at 
Warm  Springs  in  Perry  county,  just  mentioned, 
some  sixteen  miles  from  Carlisle.  We  quote  the 
editorial  of  this  very  little  paper  (the  name  of 
which  is  The  School  News)  In  full : 

It  Is  better  for  the  Indians  to  send  all  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  school,  for  if  they  don’t  send  their  children 
to  school  they  will  not  know  anything.  Now  the 
Indians  don’t  know  how  to  make  wagons,  plows, 
hoes,  and  harness ;  they  don’t  know  how  to  make 
anything.  They  have  to  buy  these  things  from 
the  white  people.  That  is  the  reason  the  white 
people  like  to  make  wagons  and  plows  and  every¬ 
thing  because  they  think  they  can  get  lots  of  mo¬ 
ney.  If  the  Indians  knew  how  to  make  wagons  and 
plows  and  all  these  things,  they  would  get  lots  of 
money  from  the  whites,  and  would  keep  all  their 
own  money  saved.  The  Indians  don’t  know  how  to 
make  anything,  that  is  the  way  they  spend  all  their 
money.  Long  time  ago  the  Indians  used  to  go  to 
hunt  buffalo.  When  they  found  some  buffalo  they 
kille  I  them  and  take  the  skins  off  and  take  It  to 
some  town  and  sell  it  and  got  money  for  It,  but  now 
almost  all  the  buffalo  are  gone.  What  will  the  In¬ 
dians  do  ?  Why  they  have  to  work  hard ;  plow 
the  ground  and  do  something,  for  if  they  don’t 
they  will  starve  to  death  and  their  children  too. 
It  is  better  they  should  send  their  children  to 
school  and  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  not  only 
read  and  write  but  learn  how  to  work  at  a  trade. 
That  Is  the  way  the  white  boys  do ;  they  learn  a 
trade  and  when  they  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  they 
can  go  on  working  and  make  some  ifloney  of  it. 
If  the  Indians  do  the  same  way  they  would  not  be 
poor.  The  men  who  make  the  wagons  and  plows 
and  clothes  and  everything  get  much  money  from 
"the  Indians,  because  the  Indians  must  buy  these 
things  from  the  men  who  make  them.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  will  help  the  Indians  they 
will  soon  find  the  way.  From  all  over  the  parts  of 
the  country  Washington  sends  teachers  to  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  and  to  the  agencies  to  educate  the 
Indians,  but  there  are  not  enough  schools  like  this 
one,  where  the  boys  and  girls  learn  to  work  at 
everything.  We  learn  from  books  and  wo  learn 
about  God  too. 

Here  are  also  four  or  five  editorial  notes : 

Charlie  Kihega  is  a  very  good  driver.  He  takes 
the  wagon  to  the  mountain  every  day,  and  he 
never  lets  the  mules  run  away.  Ho  takes  the 
wagon  and  buggy  anywhere.  He  often  gets  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  takes  the  wagon  in  the 
town  to  market,  about  4  o’clock  in  the  morning. — 
I  guess  everybody  who  read  this  little  paper  last 
month  saw  a  big  mistake.  We  put  the  flrst  page 
on  the  fourth  page,  but  we  will  try  not  to  do  it  any 
more. — Mr.  Hays  of  Washington,  Pa.,  made  a  good 
talk  to  the  Indian  children,  at  Oakville.  He  told 
them  never  to  swear  or  fight  or  chew  tobacco. — 
Every  boy  in  this  school  has  two  long  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Some  of  them  take  good  care  not  to  let 
the  bugs  get  on,  but  some  of  them  are  full  of  bugs. 
Capt.  Pratt  said  the  boy  who  gets  the  best  and 
largest  potatoes  will  get  the  most  money,  and  the 
boy  who  does  not  take  care  of  his  rows  will  get 
only  a  little.  Now  it  is  nearly  time  to  dig  the  po¬ 
tatoes. — Capt.  Pratt  told  the  men  to  cut  some  of 
the  trees  down.  The  large  girls  wanted  to  cut  the 
largest  tree  down,  and  they  cut  off  the  small 
limbs  and  made  stilts  of  them.  The  girls  looked 
v«ry  funny  walking  on  stilts. 

On  the  last  page  are  little  communications,  the 
first  by  Mai-y  North  (an  Arapahoe)  called  a  little 
^ry,  and  the  last  by  Joshua  H,  Given.  Wo  give 
them  both : 

We  all  have  good  times,  and  we  went  out  to  the 
campmeeting  and  heard  the  people  talk  about  God, 
aid  we  sang  two  or  three  hymns,  and  the  people 
was  very  much  glad  to  hear  us  sing.  When  we 
were  at  home  in  Indian  Territory  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  play  and  go  to  the  river  and  go  in  swim¬ 
ming,  and  now  we  are  way  off  from  home  at  school 
and  learning  something.  I  think  that  is  better 
than  swimming  and  picking  berries.  I  know  pick¬ 
ing  berries  is  very  good,  but  you  will  get  your 
hands  scratch  and  then  you  will  be  tired  to  go  an¬ 
other  time.  Now  I  am  very  glad  to  go  to  Carlisle 
school  and  learn  something  that  is  all  right,  and 
we  have  good  time  here  too,  and  I  am  trying  to 
WTite  a  story,  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  and  write 
It  till  I  get  done. 

When  I  get  letters  from  home  I  always  look  at 
them,  and  they  would  say  push  hard  and  learn  all 
you  can. 

Mr.  Townsend :  I  have  been  among  the  white 
people  about  five  years  now,  and  I  find  that  the 
white  people  are  very  good  friends  to  the  Indians. 
I  think  I  will  be  kind  to  the  white  folks  and  work 
for  them  till  I  die  and  go  to  heaven.  I  heard  my 
brother  wants  me  to  go  home  to  our  Indian  camp, 
but  I  don’t  like  to  go  because  I  have  not  learned 
very  much  yet.  I  am  very  glad  we  are  going  into 
camp  because  we  will  have  splendid  times  when 
we  go  into  camp.  I  will  write  some  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  let  you  print  it  too.  I  must  close  now 
so,  “Ah-Kora-yea-ga-tsm  ”  Tah-kow-tahleuh.  — 
Joshua  H.  Given. 


The  Literary  Revolution. 


What  Is  It? 


It  is  a  method  of  placi 
Books  are  rcdui 
to  (he 


Ml  of  placing  literature,  of  the  best  cla«  onlT*  wHhin  reach  U  ererf 
EMluced  in  pnoe  to  but  a  fraction  of  their  cost  heretofore,  July  is  suppoeed 
Dull  Hoath  of  the  year.  Booksellers  close  shop  l..!^ 
are  supposed  to  hare  done  likewise.  The  Literary  J|||y  1f|nTnriRS, 

.  _ opast  July  one  of  the  busiest  months  of  the  year  for  dealers  hand* 

Ung  our  books,  b€M?ause  the  pssplt  believe  in  it.  Letters  have  come  to  us  like  a  flood ;  telegrams  from  dealers  uve 
.....  .  .  -  CnrlMit  ---  -  -  -  ....  ...  ..  . ..  .. 


and  go  Ashing,  because  book_  buyers 
RcTolatioa  has  made  the  “  '  — 


come  like  the  day  before  Christmas,  calling  for  ■ 


kccep  up  with  orders.  All 


I  seek  volunteers,  and  It  has  1 


August  Opportunities.  in* It^ It  oSen'ipediU^niu^  orden,  wl£ 


cub,  are  received  during  Auffost,  u  (oUowa  | 


Chambers’s  Encyclopffidia. 

A  verbatim  reprint  of  the  last  English  edition,  in  15  beautiful  volumes,  clear  nonpareil  type,  handsomely  bound 
In  cloth  for  $7.50 ;  the  same  printed  on  finer,  heavier  paper,  wide  margins,  and  hound  in  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  prtos 
$15.00.  The  first  eleven  volumes  are  ready  for  dellvexy.  Volume  1$  will  be  ready  Aug.l&.  The  wimeinlngTolnnm 
will  be  completed  by  October. 

AN  AMAZING  OFFER. 

To  all  whose  orders  and  money  are  received  during  the  month  of  August,  we  will  supply  the  15  volumes,  In 
cloth,  for  $6.60,  and  in  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  for  fIt.OO.  The  volumes  issued  will  bo  sent  at  once  by  express,  and  the 
remaining  volumes  when  completedT  .  .  „ 

A  specimen  volume  in  cloth  will  be  sent,  portpidd,  for  $0  cents,  or  in  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  for  $1.<M^  and  may  bo 
returned  at  once,  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  **  Chambkbs’s  Encyclopadia'*  comprisee  the  flrst  15  volumes  of  our  **  Library  of  Universal  Knowledfe^**and 
’  ■  ‘  .  ■  .  -  «- - *-li8hed. 


VUI  lUwlllU«#s  publiiAed,  we  publish  twelve  b^ks  in  pamphlet  form  and  send  pMtpaM 
curiosities  they  are  woixh  obtaining  by  every  one,  even  if  they  were  not  intrinaicaUyvaluab 

— - ... —  ^•-^miulon  All  the  following  are  unabriged.and  none  of  ^  ‘ 

f  them  have  heretofore  been 
Haesalay**  **  Life  of  Frederick 


r  by  the  r 


hem  are  in  type  smai 

^ubUshed  by  other  hou^  at  from  $1.00  to  tl.v^'cach. 


heretofore  been 


he  Great,*’  (’arlyle*a  '*  Life  of  Robert  Burns.”  Tkea.  Has5«a*  “Manliness  of  Christ, 


f  valuable.  As  tala^  be  e& 

Bo^,  3  Cents. 

Mm  Stsart  Hllla^  **Chapter8  on 
>it,  tnrlliing, 


_ .  ,  not  plays),  by  author  of  “Sparrowgraas  - - - -  _ 

Kotwithstanaing  tne  amazingly  low  prices  of  these  pamphlets,  they  pay  us  a  good  profit.  TW  LItaiwy 
RcYolotioB  does  not  humbug  people  by  pretense  of  philanthropy.  People  who  have  sense  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  good  books  are  generally  nonen  enough  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay 
when  prices  are  low  as  the  Revolution  makes  them.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mentjon  a 


us  Cheap  John  FuhiUher*.  The  same  electrotypers  and  printers  that  do  their  work  are  working  also  for  us,  and  you 
want  no  books  more  beautiful  than  are  some  of  ours.  The  great  Methodist  Book  Concern  has  refused  us  space  even 
In  the  s^vertising  columns  of  lU  several  Chrlstiaa  Advetale*.  Why  f  Our  books  are  so  clmap  they  contrast  with  and 
Injure  the  sale  of  theirs.  Wereducod  Smith’s  “  Bible  Dictionary”  from  $3.00  to  SO  cents ,  Kitto’s  “Cyclopmdla  of 
Biblical  Literature”  from  $10.00  to  $3.00;  and  Young’s  ”  Anal^ical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,**  “the  Webster 
Unabridged  ”  of  religious  literature,  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  which  the  century  has  product,  from  $15.00  Co 
$3.00.  The  people  may  pronounce  the  verdict  who  is  guilty  of  wrong-doing -we.  or  the  millionaire  publishers. 

Grafinil  Ortat  once  said  that  the  best  way  to  get  riu  of  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it.  If  the 
llPnPrnl  ImIHIiT  want  of  an  international  copyright  is  a  wrong  to  foreign  authors.  American  publishers 
Uwllwl  HI  Wl  Hll  is  i^j.0  blame  that  there  Is  none,  and  could  influence  the  passing  of  such  a  law  quickly  If 
they  chose  to  do  sa  We  believe  that  the  author  of  a  book  Is  as  much  entitled  to  absolute  property  in  it  the  world 
over  as  is  the  author  of  any  other  product  of  the  hand  or  brain.  We  vote  for  a  law  to  give  him  such  ownership,  and 
Ths  Litersrr  RsTolutloa  more  than  all  other  influences  is  forcing  the  consent  of  millionaire  publishers  to  the  pass! — 

fc  there  is  plenty  of  fcawbug  in  the  talk  of "  . . -  -  — *- 

Five  cents  copyright  on  a  book 

Intended  for  tne  masses  that  will  not  sell  100,000  If  pi  . . 

And  the  really  standard  bosks  that  the  want^ ought  to  sell  and  wlll^sell  a  aiUiloa  sopleo  each  easily  when  The 


of  km.-  „ _ _ ^ _ „ _  _ 

Duld  give  an  author  $5,000  on  a  book  that  would  sell  100,000  copies ;  and  a  book 
that  will  not  sell  100,000  if  put  at  a  reasonable  price  does  not  deserve  to  be  ppbilsti^  at  alL 

_ _ _ _ _ books  that  the  mna—  want  ought  to  sell  and  will  sell  a  Mlliloa  sopleo  each  easily  when  The 

literary  ReToIntloa  has  achieved  its  iaal  rletories  and  made  the  masses  readers  of  good  books.  And  a  million  books, 
naying  copyright  of  even  one  cent  each  would  give  an  author  $10,000,  which  is  more  than  ten  times  what  the  average 
successful  author  now  gets.  But  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Milton  and  VirgU  are  no  long  ‘  ' 


succeSful  author  now  gets.  But  Bunyan.  Goldsmith,  Milton  and  Virgil  are  no  longer  wanting  cowrig.  t, 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Gibbon.  De  Foe,  Plutarch  and  JEsop  ceased  to  receive  it  long  before  the  days  of 
RsTolnUoa.  We  do  pay  five  to  fifteen  cents  copyright  on  several  of  our  books  to  American  authors  who  have 
right  to  it,  and  we  are  paying  regular  salaries,  many  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  writers  in  our  lerrioe. 

Standard  Books. 


t,  and 
'iter  ary 
“  th$ 


Library  of  TTnlvem!  Knowledge,  31  v<^,  $10.50. 
Mllman’s  Gibbon’s  Rome,  6  vow.,  $2.50. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  $1.50. 
Macaulay’s  Life  and  Letters,  50  cents. 

Macaulay’s  Essays  and  Poems,  3  vols.,  $1.80. 
Chambers’s  Cycfop^la  of  Eng.  Literature,  i  vols,  $2. 
Knight’s  History  of  England,  4  vols..  $3.  ^ 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  3  vola.  $1.60. 
Oeikiu’s  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  50  oents. 

Young’s  Bible  Concordance,  311,000  references  (prepaiv 
ing),  $2. 

Acme  Library  of  Biography,  3  vols.,  each,  50  oents. 
Book  of  Fables,  .Ssop,  etc.,  illus.,  60  cents. 

Milton’s  Complete  Poetical  Works,  60  cents* 
Bhukespei^’s  Complete  Works,  75  oents. 

Works  of  Dante,  tmnslated  by  Cary,  40  cents. 

Works  of  Vir^l,  inmslated  by  Dryden,  40  cents* 

The  Koran  oiMohammed,  by  Sale,  35  cents*  ' 
Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  illus.,  50  cents. 

Arabian  Nights,  llloa,  60  oents. 

k’s  Hlgrim’s  Progress,  illus.,  60  cents* 

''  e,  iUus.|T^  cents. 


Bunyan’i 

Robmsoi 


>n  Crosoe, : 


Munchansen  and  Gulliver’s  ’Travels,  illus.,  50  cents* 
Stories  and  Ballads,  by  B.  T.  Alden,  Ulus.,  50  oents* 

Karl  in  Queer  Lana,  illus.,  50  cents. 

Acme  Library  of  Modem  Classics,  50  oents* 

American  Patriotism,  50  cents. 

Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature,  76  oents* 

Cecil’s  Book  of  Natural  History,  $1. 

IMctorial  Handy  Lexicon,  25  cents. 

Sayings,  by  author  of  SrArrowgrass  Papers,  50  cents*  ' 
Mrs.  Hemans’  Poetical  works,  60  oents. 

Kitto’s  Cyclopssdia  of  Bib.  Literature,  3  vola,  $2. 

Itollin’s  Ancient  History,  $2.25. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (new  edition  ready  eoon)» 
50  oents.  , 

Works  of  Flavius  Josephus.  $2*  ' 

Comic  History  of  U.  S.,  HopkinSi^inus.,  50  cents* 

Health  by  Exercise,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  40  cents.  . 
Health  for  Women,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  35  oents.  > 
Library  Magazine,  TO  oents  a  No.  $1  a  year. 

Library  Magazine,  bound  volumes,  00  cents. 

I^ves  from  the  Diary  of  an  Old  Lawyer,  $1. 

Republican  Manual,  1880,  O'"  ~  " 


Each  of  the  above  bound  tn  cloth.  If  by  mall,  postage  extra.  Most  of  the  books  are  also  published  In  fins 
editions  and  fine  bindings  at  higher  prices.  DsifPlptUs  Cstalagae*  seat  free  oa  req«*»t. 

Remit  by  bank  draft,  money  order,  registered  letter  or  by  Express.  Fractions  of  one  dollar  may  be  sent  in  pos^ 
age  stamps.  Address 

AMERICAN  BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

JOHN  B,  ALDEN,  Manager.  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

A  /IflVfTT’O  •  Boston,  H.  L.  Hastings;  Philadelphia,  Leary  *  Co.:  CIndnnaM,  Ro^  Clarke  *  Co.; 
jaiXJiiDi  vlXiS  ;  Indianapolis,  Bowen,  Stewart  &  cfoTTClevcland,  Ingham,  C^ke  *  Co.:  Toledo,  Brown, 
Eager  &  Co.  j  Chicago,  Alden  St  Chadidek ;  in  smaller  towns  Ue  leading  bookaeller,  only  one  in  a  place. 


Washington 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  BBEAVER,  Jr.,  President. 

Office,  COAL  AND  IRON  EXCHANGE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Sts. 

Assets  $5,605,275,  invested  in  Government,  State,  and  Citj 
Stocks,  and  Bonds  and  Mortgases. 

Surplus  $912,708.82  abore  all  liabilities. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York* 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway, 


Fifty-fonrth  Semi-Annnal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Conditioii  of  the  Company  oa  the  lit 
day  of  July,  1880. 


FIVES. 

[A  Little  Story  In  Rhyme.] 

Five  little  sparrows,  one  sunny  mom. 

Eating  their  breakfast  out  in  the  corn ; 

Five  little  boys,  cruel  as  boys  can  be, 

Longing  to  kill  those  birds  blithe  and  free ; 

Five  little  stones  that  whizzed  in  the  air, 

And  fell  all  at  once  where  the  sparrows  were; 
Five  little  sparrows’  that  flew  safe  away. 

For  sparrows  are  quicker  than  boys  any  day ; 
Five  little  boys  who  look  quite  forlorn 
As  they  wandered  on  through  the  waving  corn. 

_  — Little  Folks. 

A  CHAT  ABOUT  FISHES. 

The  Stickleback. — These  are  small  flsh,  but 
great  fighters.  They  are  beautiful  in  color. 
The  male  builds  the  nest  very  carefully,  like  a 
bird,  and  when  it  is  done  he  drives  the  female 
into  it.  Then  he  stands  guard  at  the  entrance 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  if  any  of  the  eggs 
wash  out,  he  takes  them  up  in  his  mouth,  as 
carefully  as  a  cat  would  a  kitten,  and  puts 
them  back  into  the  nest.  He  shows  great  fa¬ 
therly  care. 

Star-fishes. — These  have  eyes  in  the  tip  of 
each  arm  or  ray,  and  a  heart  near  the  opening 
on  the  back,  a  breathing  apparatus,  and  a  ner¬ 
vous  system.  They  have  great  affection  for 
their  eggs.  These  are  emitted  from  the  broad 
base  of  the  rays,  when,  far  from  abandoning 
them  as  many  other  fishes  do,  they  bend  down 
their  five  arms,  and  actually  brood  them,  chick¬ 
en  fashion.  Whenever  one  of  these  arms  is 
detached,  it  becomes  in  time  a  perfect  starfish. 
The  fish  goes  about  as  happy  as  though  it  had 
not  lost  a  part  of  itself.  These  star-fishes  will 
creep  into  large  oysters  and  suck  them  up, 
though  how  they  make  a  place  to  get  in,  is  a 
mystery. 

The  Squirrel  Fish. — He  is  not  seen  swim¬ 
ming  about  as  other  fish  do,  but  hides  himself 
in  holes  or  crevices  of  coral  banks.  When  a 
bait  is  thrown  out,  he  seizes  it  at  once  and 
darts  off  to  his  hole,  carrying  the  hook  and  line 
with  him,  which  he  winds  about  among  the 
coral  branches,  so  it  cannot  be  gotten  again. 
His  color  is  bright  shining  red,  with  large 
beautiful  scales.  The  people  of  Bermuda 
catch  him  with  a  trap,  made  of  strips  of  wood 
somewhat  like  a  basket.  This  they  hangout 
in  some  good  fishing-ground,  securing  the  rope 
to  a  buoy.  Sometimes  they  catch  a  very  ugly 
customer  along  with  the  pretty  squirrel  fish, 
the  octopus  or  “  devil-fish.”  Whenever  the 
green  “  maray  ”  gets  into  the  trap,  the  fisher¬ 
men  all  run  away  with  fear.  Some  people 
suppose  this  is  the  real  sea-serpent,  because  it 
is  very  much  like  a  snake. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 


By  addressing  geo.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  lO  Spruce 
Street,  New  York,  the  exact  cost  of  any  proposed  line 
of  advertising  can  be  learned.  100-page  pamphlet,  10  cts. 


TV.  HAXTITN,  Tice-Fres.  and  Sec’y. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y- 

K.  8.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  TV.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam’r. 

A  merchant  of  New  York  city  Is  Insured  In  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Life  insurance  Co.  of  New  Yoik,  under  policy  No.  8, 
for  $5,000,  the  amount  to  his  credit  from  unused  dividends  is 
$1,576.93.  The  value  of  this  policy  to-day,  as  a  death  claim. 
Is  1,006  per  cent,  upon  the  net  investment.  The  average 
cost  of  this  policy,  per  annum,  is  $4.97  for  each  $1,000. 

By  the  Nonforfeitable  Automatic  Dividend  System  of  the 
Washington,  this  policy  would  be  kept  in  force  for  years, 
even  if  the  premiums  should  not  be  paid,  and  In  case  of 
death  the  policy  and  remaining  dividends  would  be  paid 
without  deduction. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Official  Examination  of  the  , 
Company  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent : 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  ex¬ 
acting  investigation  I  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  commend." 


1860  THIRTIETH  YEAR.  1880 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Assets  Jan.  1, 1880 . '. . $10,049,156  00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities .  1,849,660  00 

Amount  of  Insurance  in  Force .  33,333,000  00 

Ratio  of  Assets,  $122  to  each  $100  of  liability. 

An  entire  generation  of  careful  and  successful  manage¬ 
ment.  Nearly  $2,000  each  business  day  for  30  years  paid  to 
policy-holders.  iHSJKS 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Non-partlclpatlng  policies  Issued— at  low  rates — giving 
low  unvarying  cost  of  insurance  and  buying  insurance — 
not  dividends. 

OF  JVEW  YORK. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  - 
Reserve  for  Re-insnrance,  * 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 
Net  Surplus, . 


Cash  Assets, 


$8,000,000  00 
-  1,856,954  00 
166,891  88 
■  1,866,888  06 

$6,890,288  89 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . fSUO.OSU  4(4 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Urst 
lien  on  Real  Estate  worth  $4,144,- 

9S0 . 1,839,8a8  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market  valae)!3,7il4,500  OO 

Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks .  330,876  SO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  191,390  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  (market  value,  80')e,890.40)..  65il,050  OO 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1880,.... .  83,310  4T 

Balance  In  kands  of  Agents .  143,103  98 

Real  Estate .  e6,l«3  16 

Premlnms  dne  and  nncolleeted  on 
Policies  issued  at  this  ofllce .  8,439  88 


Total . $6,300,333  89 

GHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  SL,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 


804,038  88 
807,073  23 


Agents  wanted. 


HENRY  Stokes,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemple,  Vice-President. 
J.  L.  Halsey,  Secretary. 


PlWlOS 


Largest  size  «)  oc<are 
Hoscwoout  Pictnus^  wtifi  com~ 
plete  musical  outfit,  for 
$196.  Send  to  M  A KCHAL& 
SMITH.  8  irest  1  Ith  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT. 

FRINK’S  PATENT  REFLECTORS 
Give  the  moit  powerful,  the  softest,  cheapest,  and  the  best  Light 
known  for  Churches,  Stores,  Show-windows,  Parlors,  Banks, 
Offlees,  Picture-Galleries,  Halls,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele¬ 
gant  designs. 

Send  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal 
discount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  651  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


■mm 


Best  Substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk. 

PRICE  35  CENTS.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VICTOR  E.  MAU6ER  &  PETRIE,  N.  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPER  NOURISH¬ 
MENT  OF  INFANTS  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

AMERICAN  Food  for  American  Infants. 

American  mothers  often  ask  why  Is  the  Victor  Baby  Food 
so  much  cheaper  than  the  imported  article  ?  Answer :  Be¬ 
cause  foreigners  get  their  Ingredients  here— the  food  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world — and  large  profits  and  U.  S.  import  duties 
have  to  be  added.  The  Victor  Baby  Food,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Is  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  an  eminent  New  York 
physician,  and  put  up  by  a  well  known  and  responsible 
American  bouse  with  ample  facilities  and  latest  Improved 
machinery.  This  American  Victor  Food  Is  guaranteed  to 
keep  any  length  of  time,  which  the  damp  but  expensive 
foreign  article  will  not,  and  although  the  cheapest  the 
Victor  Baby  Food  Is  certainly  the  best  ever  offered.- New 
York  Times. 


Liabilities, 

Surplus, . 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  11 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


HANUVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BROADWAT,  NEW  TOBK- 


Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  - 
Outstanding  Liabilities, 
Be-insurance  Reserve, 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  - 


-  $500,000  OO 

•  82,886  48 

-  428,819  63 

-  730,286  27 


Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880,  -  $1,741,941  33 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the  Unt 
ted  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President' 

I.  BEMSEN  LME,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Seeretarf. 

CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  BROAS’W’AY,  ITSW  TOAS, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  for  re-insurance . 91,331,364  43 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims ....  334,673  96 

Capital  paid  In  in  Cash .  1,900,999  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (for  contingencies)..  100,090  06 
Net  Surplus .  1,059,661  93 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 .  93,606,598  43 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,600. 
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would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  “  offen-  and  hope  in  the  stolidity  of  the  masses,  who  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

sive.”  If  our  good  brother,  whose  zeal  we  ad-  refuse  to  jump  from  party  to  party,  like  circus-  What  a  beautiful  story  is  that  which  is  told 

mire,  even  if  it  be  not  always  “according  to  performers  leaping  from  horse  to  horse  while  on  another  page  of  a  beloved  missionary,  who 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY 

OP  THE  PBESBTTEBIAH  CHUBCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMEBICA  POB  THE  lAST  SEVEN  TEABS. 


be  more  successful. 


- -  '  aav*  W  aa  ABJAAAUOy  AAA  YVlllL/AA  OilC  A/A  C/Ol 

blind  and  uncertain  of  their  steps.  Not  much  out  her  devotion  at  “  the  hour  of  setting  day,” 


SCREWS  LOOSE. 

and  tile  of  both  pa  .  _  ,,  _ _  „„  »  imaBiunu,!  v  ui  um 

The  heresies  of  the  two  brothers  Adams,  of  usually  the  “  uncommitted  ”  men,  who  long  and  useful  life ;  of  his  return  to  his  coun- 
Rochester  and  Dunkirk,  have  attracted  some  do  their  own  thinking,  and  reading  too.  And  try,  and  his  sudden  and  peaceful  death  at  the 
notice.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  they  should,  these  men  are  not  influenced  much  by  noise,  very  moment  that  he  was  visiting  the  homes 
as  heresy  is  the  cheapest  way  to  notoriety,  for  f^^^ts  affect  the  entire  community.  It  is  and  wandering  among  the  graves  of  his  fathers, 

clergymen.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  a  staid,  sol-  noticeable  that  while  in  former  Presidential  beside  whom  he  has  now  been  laid  to  rest, 
id,  straightforward  thinker  to  be  drawn  into  campaigns  trade  has  fallen  off,  and  business  Many  will  be  interested  also  in  the  account 
devious  paths,  and  another  for  a  naturally  way-  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  great  Indus-  given  of  the  origin  of  that  exquisite  hymn  so 

ward  intellect.  Some  men  seem  to  be  erratic  jj.jgg  ^be  country  have  suffered,  this  year  often  sung  in  our  evening  worship,  although 
by  taste  and  temi>erament,  and  their  lapse  into  there  has  been  no  break  or  decline  in  the  ma-  they  may  be  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the 
error  is  no  surprise.  We  imagine  this  is  true  of  terial  and  commercial  activities  of  the  country,  familiar  lines 
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the  brothers  referred  to, 


People  are  everywhere  hopeful,  confident,  driv- 


The  older,  not  long  after  graduating  from  the  rf  bey  are  too  deeply  interested  in  their 

nraa  a n  o  f  Kvr  flkkik  /IrinfriTma  nf  ^  -i  .  _ _ x* 


“  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  every  cumbering  care,” 


1.  OCB  CONTBIBCTOBS:  Mother  and  Son.  Among  the  Seminary,  was  fascinated  by  the  doctrines  of  profitable  and  promising  enterprises  to  were  originally  written  Home  Missions  $416  067 

Woods  and  Waters.  Two  Photographs.  Baiiway  Plymouth  Brotherism,  came  to  disbelieve  in  j^gb  themselves  into  a  frenzy  about  an  elec-  “  From  little  ones  and  care.”  Foreign  Missions  -  -  -  508,520 

^adi^.  Two  ^uemM-Mormonism  and  Shaker-  prayer-meetings,  gave  them  up  in  his  own  tjon.  These  wholesome  facts  and  feelings  are  Every  mother  will  appreciate  those  peculiar  Education,  -----  243’ 952 

a.  ooMESPONDrara:  Te^hmg  'the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  ehurch,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  found  but  little  ^kely  to  put  a  check  upon  partisan  excess-  cares  which  weigh  upon  her  heart,  and  under-  iSS 


Dumb.  An  Old  Man’s  Garruionsness.  Mining  In  profcss6d  use  for  priMitcly,  H©  profoss-  es,  and  tonc  tliG  canipai^^ii  down,  to  a  point  stand  that  oftentimes  it  is  only  when  the  **lit-  Reliet  Fund  -  - 

Arisona.  The  Tobacco  Habit.  Law  Items.  The  Be-  ed  conversion  from  that  in  a  revival  that  fell  ^bich  accords  with  the  real  .sentiments  and  tie  ones  ”  are  laid  to  rest  that  a  mother  can  Freedmen,  ’  -  -  - 
iigious  Press.  out  to  him  in  Dunkirk,  when  he  learned  to  be-  best  interests  of  the  people ;  ar.  d  what  the  cam-  “  steal  away  ”  to  be  alone  with  God,  Sustentation,  -  - 

rhe  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kit-  jieve  in  prayer  again  and  in  prayer-meetings.  n«i  cm  loses  in  excitement  it  is  sure  to  gain  in  - ^  General  Assembly, 


8.  Tbe  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kit-  jjeve  in  prayer  again  and  in  prayer-meetings. 

^ge.  The  Children  at  Home^  The  younger  brother,  who  seems  to  take  the 

4.  Bditobials  :  A  Buddhistic  Bevlval.  Screws  Loose.  ...  ,  ,,  .  ocubc  euw  tiAvintr  a  xrioif „ 

A  Quiet  Campaign.  The  Annual  Exhibit.  Editorial  initiative  from  the  older  one,  also,  as  we  are  11.—  .  paying  a  flying  visit  to  New  York,  having  come 

Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches.  informed,  pot  astray  on  the  prayer  question  wh/rit  to  town  and  to  the  Westminster  Hotel  by  one 

«.  Missionair  Progress.  A  Funeral  without  a  Fee.  The  after  liis  graduation  from  the  Seminary,  and  thk  annu  -  •  of  the  steamers  of  Friday  last.  His  visit  of 

Elder  Question.  Thurlow  Weed  on  ingersoii.  The  did  not  believe  enough  in  prayer-meetings  to  at-  The  “  comparative  summary  ”  of  our  Church  seven  years  ago,  his  able  sermons  in  our 
Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Manuscript  of  the  Gospels.  ,  ,  Whether  his  conversion  from  that  Statistics,  which  will  occupy  a  page  of  the  forth-  churches,  and  addresses  during  the  meeting  of 

error  ^letter  thinking  was  influenced  by  his  coming  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  are  well  remember- 
8.  The  Hwesy  Case  In  Buffalo  Presbytery.  Current  brother’s  new  and  better  experience,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  handsome  time  during  ed,  and  we  express  the  mind  of  many  of  our 
Events.  Money  and  Business.  Markets.  not  informed.  But  now  with  a  marked  fidelity  the  first  week  of  August.  Last  year  it  bore  readers  in  deprecating  the  shortness  of  liis 


Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches. 


8ynods, . 

1874. 

35 

1875. 

36 

1878. 

36 

1877. 

37 

1878. 

37 

1879. 

38 

1880, 

38 

Presbyteries,  -  -  - 

. 

174 

173 

172 

175 

178 

179 

177 

Candidates,  -  -  -  - 

. 

767 

676 

705 

672 

636 

614 

600 

Licentiates,  -  -  -  - 

- 

309 

304 

324 

321 

331 

306 

294 

Ministers,  .... 

- 

4,597 

4,706 

4,744 

4,801 

4,901 

4,937 

5,044 

Licensures,  •  -  -  - 

. 

140 

167 

159 

152 

178 

137 

152 

Ordinations,  ... 

. 

159 

157 

137 

133 

157 

142 

158 

Installations,  -  -  - 

. 

354 

336 

255 

240 

239 

285 

37T 

Pastoral  dissolutions. 

• 

278 

278 

253 

224 

201 

218 

251 

Ministers  received,  - 

• 

55 

49 

53 

59 

49 

58 

46 

Ministers  dismissed, 

. 

26 

23 

27 

32 

21 

17 

23 

Ministers  deceased,  - 

. 

85 

76 

85 

97 

79 

97 

76 

Churches,  -  -  -  - 

4,946 

4,999 

5,077 

5,153 

5,269 

5,415 

6,489 

“  organized,  - 

- 

174 

128 

113 

106 

164 

160 

159 

“  dissolved,  - 

- 

63 

54 

58 

53 

47 

36 

48 

“  received. 

. 

11 

7 

3 

2 

6 

5 

3 

“  dismissed,  - 

- 

3 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Added :  examination. 

- 

36,971 

3^,059 

48,240 

43,068 

32,277 

29,196 

26,838 

“  certificates,  - 

- 

23,096 

20,385 

22,493 

20,702 

21,683 

20,623 

22,148 

Communicants,  -  - 

. 

495,634 

506,034 

535,210 

557,674 

567,855 

574,486 

578,671 

Baptisms :  adults, 

“  infants,  - 

- 

11,682 

10,646 

15,753 

15,263 

11,610 

10,018 

9,232 

. 

18,838 

17,694 

18,987 

18,092 

19,226 

18,501 

18,960 

8.  8.  members,  -  - 

- 

516,971 

520,452 

555,347 

581,606 

599,882 

614,774 

631,952 

Home  Missions,  -  - 

$416,067 

Contributions. 
$501,608  $314,693 

$393,294 

$383,434 

$390,685 

$429,769 

Foreign  Missions  -  - 

- 

508,520 

412,716 

399,767 

418,379 

370,772 

381,568 

420,427 

Education,  -  -  -  - 

. 

243,952 

381,424 

81,182 

135,656 

95,847 

82,585 

109,066 

Publication,  -  -  - 

- 

61,605 

51,464 

36,945 

33,645 

30,781 

29,715 

27,688 

Church  Erection,  -  - 

- 

145,068 

277,091 

76,335 

120,932 

97,565 

124,477 

161,815 

Relict  Fund,  -  -  . 

- 

73,927 

75,642 

60,843 

53,831 

52,268 

57,328 

67,780 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  - 

- 

47,419 

44,582 

39,810 

43,016 

43,583 

43,960 

48,497 

Sustentation,  -  -  - 

- 

63,115 

41,406 

,  33,421 

23;956 

19,946 

17,379 

20,849 

General  Assembly, 

- 

36,435 

39,654 

33,498 

33,863 

40,452 

40,823 

42,044 

Congregational,  -  - 

- 

6,642,108 

6,903,526 

6,633,577 

6,273,218 

6,333,659 

6,311,768 

6,098,150 

Miscellany,  -  -  -  - 

- 

882,576 

897,481 

1,100,150 

765,551 

813,649 

779,635 

964,943 

e.  Missionary  Progress.  A  Funeral  without  a  Fee.  The  after  his  graduation  from  the  Seminary,  and 
Elder  Question.  Thurlow  Weed  on  Ingersoii.  The  believe  enough  in  prayer-meetings  to  at- 

Dlscovery  of  an  Ancient  Manuscript  of  the  Gospels.  j  tlml- 


$9,120,792  $9,626,594  $8,810,223  $8,295,361  $8,281,956  $8,259,923  $8,361,028 

EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  Stoted  Clerk. 


Mew  York,  August  5th,  1880. 


The  notice  which  the  venerable  Thurlow 


JMinIstirrfs  atiir  isruutrcfieis. 


Buffalo  Presbytery.  Current  brother’s  new  and  better  experience,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  handsome  time  during  ed,  and  we  express  the  mind  of  many  of  our  Weed  has  seen  fit  to  take  of  Col.  Ingersoii  and  waav 

usiness.  Markets.  not  informed.  But  now  with  a  marked  fidelity  the  first  week  of  August.  Last  year  it  bore  readers  in  deprecating  the  shortness  of  his  infidel  opinions,  is  elsewhere  copied  from  york 

_  JL  LiJi™  to  the  ancient  family  motto,  “  Whither  thou  ftate  on  the  2d  of  the  month ;  this  year  the  5th.  stay.  He  spent  the  Sabliath  at  Ocean  Grove,  The  Herald.  Mr.  Weed  makp  no  attempt  to  York.-Mott  Haven  is  a  pleasant  au¬ 
ric  REVIVAL  goest  I  will  go,”  the  younger  brother  tries  ano-  The  latter  is  perhaps  fair  as  to  jiromptness,  con-  and  a  day  for  the  Hudson  and  another  for  Man-  anything  novel  or  striking  to  the  argu-  burb  of  the  city  just  across  the  Harlem  Elver  In 

ther  adventure  upon  the  new  trail  opened  by  sidering  the  extra  hot  weather  we  have  had,  the  hattan  Beach  is  on  his  programme.  He  is  on  nients  for  Christianity.  The  reader  will  be  Westchester  county,  and  there  we  have  several 

“The  Pioneer,”  an  Eng-  u,.  enervating  influence  of  which  must  have  been  an  airing,  not  a  visit,  and  expects  to  embark  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  presentation  ;  churches  In  what  is  known  as  the  “annexed  dis- 

“*  We  “ay  be  mistaken  In  hinting  that  it  is  aease  felt  as  tnr  away  as  East  Long  Branch  But  a.  lor  home  again  on  Saturday  by  the  Britannic,  hut  it  nevertlieless  covers  facts  and  considera-  "  “I,  PotS'M®mS  & 

.om  Its  correspondent  at  jmjbitive  habit  and  not  simifiv  one  of  familv  a  response  to  the  perennial  urgency  of  brethren  without  even  seeing  Chicago  or  hearing  Dr.  tions  which  Col.  Ingersoii,  if  he  be  a  candid  l.  P.  Cummings  pastor),  the  Tremont  (Rev.  George 


A  BUDDHISTIC  REVIVAL.  Roest  i  win  go,  me  y 

A  recent  number  of  “  The  Pioneer,”  an  Eng-  adventure  upon 

...  hr  b  d  t  All  h  h  H  t  ■  his  elder  fraternal  rel 

Vf.  of  Wc may  bc  mistakcu  lu  hintlug  that  It  is  a casc  icnasun  away  as  ,csa»L  aume  again  oil  ssamiuay  oy  LiieuiiLamiie,  - . 7^77*7“ - - W.  F.  Birch  pastor),  the  Potts  Memorial  (Rev. 

an  interesting  letter  from  its  correspondent  at  imitative  habit  and  not  simifiy  one  of  family  a  response  to  the  perennial  urgency  of  brethren  without  even  seeing  Chicago  or  hearing  Dr.  tions  which  Col.  Ingersoii,  if  he  be  a  candid  l.  P.  Cummings  pastor),  the  Tremont  (Rev.  George 

Galle  in  Ceylon,  giving  an  account  of  the  re-  it  runs  in  some  households  to  who  would  fain  begin  the  study  of  the  intensely  Lorrimer.  How  the  City  Temple  preacher  sincere  man,  will  do  well  to  attend  to.  Ni.xon  pastor),  the  West  Farms  (Rev.  Willard 

ception  of  Col  Hen^  S.  Olcott  of  this  city,  be  eccentric  in  taste  and  manners  and  opinions,  interesting  tables  of  our  groat  statistical  Church  feasts  upon  ocean  air,  is  thus  confessed  by  But  the  whole  is  greatly  reinforced  by  the  fact  ormore 

and  Madame  H.P.  Blavatsky,  a  Russian  wo-  ^  novelty  and  sensation  in  some  Annual  a  fortnight  or  so  after  the  rising  of  the  himself  to  a  World  reporter :  “We  had  a  that  Mr.  Weed  penned  i!.  That  he  should  services.  The  Bethany,  137th  street  near  Willis 

man,  who  resided  in  New  York  a  few  years,  much  of  this  in  some  families  Assembly,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  success,  charming  run  across.  I  loved  to  sit  on  deck,  franie  an  argument  for  Christianity,  would  not  avenue,  holds  its  services  at  10 : 30  and  7 : 45,  with 

and  other  members  of  the  Theosophical  Sod-  ‘  ^  To  be  plain,  our  venerable  and  beloved  Stated  or  better  still,  on  the  bridge,  and  breathe  in  he  strange;  but  that  he  should  have  written  Sunday-school  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  The  at- 

ety.  Col.  Olcott  is  a  lawyer,  who  served  in  the  nee^icsion  sclpct,^d  in  the  Adams  case  was  Clerk  does  not  get  frightened  and  “hurry  up  great  supplies  of  fresh  air,  so  pure,  so  full  of  JRst  such  a  piece  as  this,  is  worthy  of  attention,  tendance,  the  pastor  Informs  us,  has  been  excel- 

war,  and  ^s  afterwards  assigned  to  important  ^^o^^ethernovel.^he  subject  of  future  ret^^^  now  ”  worth  a  cent.  He  probably  considers  oxygen  and  life.  I  filled  every  cell  in  my  body  and  will  carry  great  weight  for  Christianity,  JaightV^expected.\he*in‘'terpri^^^^^^^ 

duties  by  Secretary  Stanton.  Some  j  ears  ago  bution  had  been  chosen  bythe  Brooklyn  preach-  such  a  proceeding  undignified,  or,  as  the  Epis--  with  it.  Lung-cells,  blood-cells,  aye,  even  the  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  life  and  walk.  Mr.  all  respects,  under  the  diligent  labor  and  harmo- 

he  became  interested  in  “Spiritualism,”  and  departure  Thereupon  a  wide  copalians  would  say,  “  uuchurchly.”  We  can-  bone-cells,  got  a  good  airing,  and  I  feel  like  a  Weed  has  been,  and  still  is,  no  common  ob-  nious  efforts  of  pastor  and  people, 

after  investigating  the  reported  “  materializa-  .nranirnn  neennviner  almost  everv  not  say,  and  avoiding  any  animadversions  we  new  man.  Oh  it’s  a  grand  thing,  is  the  ocean.”  server  of  men  and  things;  and  that  he  has  Corfu.— It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers 

tions”  of  the  Eddy  brothers  in  Vermont,  he  ^tterm!  Whirls  the  resuH?  might  indulge  in  for  or  against  our  impatient  Evidently  we  may  expect  something  worth  pla-  come  now  in  the  mellow  maturity  of  his  years,  that  ^ce,  in  the  neighborho^  of  Batovia, 

wrote  a  very  un^tisfactory  and  tedious  book  ^hy,  to  show  that  nearly  all  pulpits,  including  brethren,  we  give  this  page  of  statistics  in  tab-  giarizing  when  the  great  preacher  shall  have  to  know  the  truth  as  here  set  forth,  is  a  matter  n^^rkable  mitpourTug  of  the  Holy  Spirit  almost 

on  tne  subject.  His  spiritualistic  interests  ab-  Unitarian  and  Universalist  were  agreed  ulated  form.  To  the  eye  it  seems  a  solid  and  enjoyed  another  such  vovage  and  returned  to  of  no  little  interest  and  significance.  or  quite  equalling  in  power  and  extent  the  famous 

sorbed  most  of  his  attention,  and  naturally  led  that  there  is  a  future  retribution ’so  long  prob-  rather  dry  array,  but  tho.se  who  have  skill  his  pulpit.  May  the  winds  and  waves  favor  him  x.  w  d  7  ..aaaaH  •’cvivals  of  the  olden  time,  in  comparison  with  the 

him  to  Investigate  the  religion  of  India,  where,  inat  tnere  is  a  ruture  remouuon,  ^  long,  proo  ,  ^  ^j  e  task  will  find  it  as  and  his  W.  Patterson  of  Chicago,  passed  population.  At  one  communion  season  the 

under  other  Lmes  and  in  other  forms,  the  7  ^  b.  mZrv  Anfwhatir  bo  animat  -  through  the  city  last  week  on  his  way  to  the  church  more  than  double^  its  members  We  are 


wrote  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  tedious  book  platform.  What  was  the  result, 

on  the  subject.  His  spiritualistic  interests  ab-  ^hy,  to  show  that  nearly  all  pulpits,  including 


sorbed  most  of  his  attention,  and  naturally  led 
him  to  Investigate  the  religion  of  India,  where, 


aaaAAA  AAA  ▼  UAXL-  XL/AAKAV/AA  V/A  .XAl^AACAt  r*Ali::AC:’a  a  .  1  aX  .  -rx  -l-ft  1  1  1  • 

J  au  j  •  Ai.  a  ai_  ablv,  and  so  severe,  that,  as  Dr.  Bellows  him 

under  other  names  and  m  other  forms,  the 

,  j  ,  a.  ■  mi.  self  urged,  it  were  not  wise  to  risk  it. 

phenomena  have  appeared  for  centuries.  The  xr  a.  .a  u-  a  u  i  u  i  a  i  s. 

result  was  a  strange  contusion  of  intelleet.  tol-  ■' 

lowed  by  a  profession  of  what  he  was  pleased  dlsenssion  and  M  a  dis  mot  top, e  hat 


pulpit  and  platform.  What  was  the  result  ?  mib'ht  indulge  in  for  or  against  our  impatient  Evidently  we  may  expect  something  worth  pla-  come  now  in  the  mellow  maturity  or  hi 

Why  to  show  that  nearly  all  pulpits,  including  brethren,  we  give  this  page  of  statistics  in  tab-  giarizing  when  the  great  preacher  shall  have  to  know  the  truth  as  here  set  forth,  is  a 

the  Unitarian  and  Universalist,  were  agreed  ulated  form.  To  the  eye  it  seems  a  solid  and  enjoyed  another  such  voyage  and  returned  to  ot  no  little  interest  and  significance. 

that  there  is  a  future  retribution,  so  long,  jirob-  rather  dry  array,  but  tho.se  who  have  skill  his  pulpit.  May  the  winds  and  waves  favor  him  t>  w  Patterson  of  Chicago 

ably,  and  so  severe,  that,  as  Dr.  Bellows  him-  and  patience  equal  to  the  tesk  will  find  it  as  and  his.  _  through  the  citv  last  week  on  his  wai 

<»elfiircred  it  were  “ not  wise  to  risk  it  ”  meat  to  the  hungry.  And  what  is  the  animal  *  i  r-  k  Af  •  t  ri-i  i  ^ ^-d  •  •  n  ^ 

sell  urged.  It  were  not  wise  to  risK  it.  eio,.a  A  note  dated  Gaboon,  Africa,  June  7th,  advis-  sessions  of  the  Revision  Committee  a 

Yet  after  the  subject  had  been  exhausted  in  cravin„  wrought  by  forty  days  of  abstinent  gg  yg  that  missionary  DeHeer  and  wife  arrived  Branch.  He  is  looking  in  excellent 


A  note  dated  Gaboon,  Africa,  June  7th,  advis-  sessions  of  the  Revision  Committee  at  Long  |  g*'*i^iucu  lo  learn  mai  lue  wora  proves  lo 
es  us  that  missionary  DeHeei  and  wife  arrived  Branch.  He  is  looking  in  excellent  health,  i  Campbell,  who  rendered  them  valuable  assistance 


gratified  to  learn  that  the  work  proves  to  be  as 
permanent  as  it  was  extensive.  Rev.  Dr.  8.  M. 


ect,  tol-  T;.  ,  j-  a-  *  a  •  1  1  comnared  to  the  aunetite  of  the  born  statist!-  AJianou.  aao  lo  iooiviuk  m  oaochoul  ucaiLn,  Campbell,  who  renderea  them  valuable  assistance 

pleased  Public  discussion,  and  as  a  distinct  topic  had  .  ,  v  l  i  i:  a  .  a  there  four  days  earlier  (June  3)  after  a  voyage  and  has  remained  at  home,  preaching  for  the  in  their  special  services,  spent  the  first  8abbath  of 

to  ca.ll  “Phllosonhical  Riiddhimu  ’’  A  Then  place  to  other  doctrinal  and  practical  av.  o  ait  a  v.  •  r  of  just  eight  weeks  from  New  York.  He  says:  Fourth  church  in  the  Summer  absence  of  their  month  with  them,  and  in  a  private  note  he 

wi  ^  T'  themes,  the  Rochester  Adams  brother  is  moved  round  months  ?  We  pass  to  such  this  preface  «  We  found  the  little  company  of  workers  in  Lw  pastil  Dr  Herrick  Johnson  Dr  Patter-  writes  us :  “  Things  look  well  at  C<.rfu.  Two 

sophical  Society  was  formed,  and  a  few  meet-  a_  ai,„a  au„  „—„a  „a,,,„Ki;«„  i, jock  in  to  and  appetizer  for  the  fea.st  of  good  things  to  ,  ,  ,,,  a-  i  n  ias*r,Dr.  _  ric  J  .  .  hundred  and  thirty  present  by  count  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  were  held;  but  the  most  notable  thing  !L  “ v  of  come-the  milk,  peaches,  watermelons,  wine,  80°^  health  comparatively,  Mrs.  Bushnell  son  is  of  course  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  ing  filling  the  little  church /««.  Did  not  count 

done  was  the  cremation  of  the  body  of  a  Pole,  JP®  way  of  sinners  is  this  doctrine  of  rttribu  succulent  steak  done  to  a  turn-soon  to  faithfully  falling  her  iiost;  but  we  pain-  old  charge,  tlie  Second  church,  now  without  a  in  the  evening,  but  house  full  again.  And  this 

and  the  scattering  of  the  ashes  in  the  wafers  of  accountable  for  so  much  ana  succulent  steaK  aone  to  a  turn  soon  ^  fully  realize  that  ‘  one  of  us  is  not  pastor ;  and  he  especially  deprecates  the  pros-  was  just  about  as  they  have  it  every  Sunday  I 

ana  me  scattering  oi  tne  asnes  in  tne  waters  of  gVp^ajpjgju  It  is  such  a  “hard  saving”  men  appear  between  the  covers  of  the  completed  - -  *  *  »  *.  tv  i  n  p  i?-  *  attended  converts  prayer-meeting  also,  and  they 

the  bay.  Peo^e  generally  regarded  the  whole  “  “ear  it  ’’  Ind  yet  men  hS  beL  hear  Minutes.  It  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  salient  differ-  f  were  nearly  all  the?e  f  Almost  111  who  came  o/t 

affair  as  a  mild  and  quite  harmless  type  of  lu-  ing  it  through  press  and  pulpit,  and  agreeing  The  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  ence  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  ®  -  hope™  Thl^  are 

.  '  p  1  r»i  ff  fv.  D  •  that  there  is  a  judgment  and  wrath  to  come.  Church,  it  will  be  seen,  remain  as  last  year,  that  the  former  without  exception  encourage  Dr.  S.  H.  Tanner  ended  his  fast  begun  on  Hanna,  who  is  discreet  and  diligent,  and  eminent- 

About  a  year  ago  uol.  Ulcott  and  the  Russian  ^  terrible  that  sinners  would  do  well  while  the  subdivisions,  the  Presbyteries,  num-  the  reading  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  28th  of  June  on  Saturday  noon  last  success-  ly  above  reproach  in  his  life  and  character, 

la  y  (w  o  claims  to  be  ninety  years  old,  though  “  ugf  risk  it  ”  ber  two  less — 177.  This  results  from  the  fact  while  the  latter  as  generally  and  systematically  fully,  and  at  once  began  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  Judging  by  whatlhear.hepreachesexcellentser- 

Ind^To^make^the  amuaintanee^(^^Bu^dhis?n  What  preacher  in  Rochester  was  so  preach-  the  Presbytery  of  Japan,  having  had  no  discourage  such  reading.  The  latest  and  most  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  exploits  in  the  way  many"(Ahere^to°read^thi8  testfmon™ to  a 

AUUIO,  LO  uittKe  me  acquaiuxauce  oi  Duaanism  retribution  as  to  increase  the  number  of  existence  since  1879,  was  erased  from  the  list  explicit  acknowledgment  on  this  point,  so  far  of  consumption  have  since  proved  quite  as  as-  faithful,  devoted  brother  and  church,  and  the  ines- 

in  Its  nauve  jungles,  and  drink  m  theosophy  at  gj^gp^j^g,  shaw  or  “Campbell  or  by  the  Madison  Assembly,  and  the  Presbytery  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  comes  from  Rome  tonishing  as  his  previous  ordeal  of  abstinence,  timable  value  of  a  genuine  old-fashioned  revival. 

till  reiTved  and  to  ha(e'Se‘^uB6''an^"  r«ton  or  any  other  of  the  learned  and  elo-  of  New  Orieans  dissolved,  or  consolidated  wltk  i^Il.  Father  Curcl  the  priest  there  who  was  p  began  with  a  poach  and  a  glass  of  milk,  Efcm  wfth  grUty  iSeSS 

cu,  auuLu  nave  Iiiauo  quire  ail  im  qygpt  p^stors  there  ?  Not  one  of  them.  Not  the  Presbytery  of  Austin.  deemed  heretical  and  silenced  by  Pius  IX.,  but  kept  it  up  with  half  a  good-sized  watermelon  negg. 

llid^an  na?^r  Th  v  “  sermon  can  this  alarmist  point  to  half  as  Glancing  at  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  the  year  restored  to  favor  by  Leo  XIII.,  uses  this  plain  and  has  continued  it  with  an  enormous  quan-  Warsaw.-Rev.  R.  H.  Nassau,  for  nineteen  years 


themes,  the  Rochester  Adams  brother  is  moved  round  months  ?  We  pass  to  such  this  preface  ••■yyg  found  the  little  company  of  \ 
to  announce  that  the  great  stumbling-block  in  to  and  appetizer  for  the  fea.st  of  good  things  to  health,  comparatively,  Mrs. 

the  way  of  sinners  is  this  doctrine  of  retribu-  come— the  milk,  peaches,  watermelons,  wine,  faithfully  filling  her  iiost;  but 

tion.  It  is  this  that  is  accountable  for  so  much  succulent  steak  done  to  a  turn— soon  to  fully  realize  that  ‘  one  of  us  is  not 

skepticism.  It  is  such  a  “hard  saying”  men  appe^ir  between  the  covers  of  the  completed  - - 

“  honr  if  >»  Anfi  vof  h.-vri  hopn  hfiiir-  Minutcs.  It  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  sail 


lurch.  _ _  last  Winter  are  doing  well,  and  everything  is 

hopeful.  They  are  greatly  united  in  brother 
Dr.  S.  H.  Tanner  ended  his  fast  begun  on  Hanna,  who  is  discreet  and  diligent,  and  eminent- 


cannot  “  hear  it  ”  And  vet  men  had  been  hear-  Minutes.  it  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  salient  differ-  "  "  "  were  neany  an  mere ;  aimuet  an  who  eaine  uul 

ing  it  through  press  and  pulpit,  and  agreeing  The  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  ence  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  ®  -  hope™  Thl^  are 

that  there  is  a  judgment  and  wrath  to  come.  Church,  it  will  be  seen,  remain  as  last  year,  that  the  former  without  exception  encourage  Dr.  S.  H.  Tanner  ended  his  fast  begun  on  Hanna,  who  is  discreet  and  diligent,  and  enoinent- 
and  one  so  terrible  that  sinners  would  do  well  while  the  subdivisions,  the  Presbyteries,  num-  the  reading  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  28th  of  June  on  Saturday  noon  last  success-  ly  above  reproach  in  his  life  and  character. 

“  not  to  risk  it.”  ber  two  less— 177.  This  results  from  the  fact  while  the  latter  as  generally  and  systematically  fully,  and  at  once  began  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  Judging  by  what  I  hear,  he  preaches  excellent  se^ 

What  preacher  in  Rochester  was  so  preach-  that  the  Presbytery  of  Japan,  having  had  no  discourage  such  reading.  The  latest  and  most  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  exploits  in  the  way  ^®it%iii  many^cAlerl to  read^  this  testimony  to  a 

ing  retribution  as  to  increase  the  number  of  existence  since  1879,  was  erased  from  the  list  explicit  acknowledgment  on  this  point,  so  far  of  consumption  have  since  proved  quite  as  as-  faithful,  devoted  brother  and  church,  and  the  ines- 


.  A*  4.  u  ^  1  Qj*  any  other  of  the  learned  and  elo-  of  New  Orleans  dissolved,  or  consolidated  with  itself.  Father  Curci,  the  priest  there  who  was  He  be^an  with  a  peach  and  a  glass  of  milk, 

well  received,  and  to  have  made  quite  an  im-  f  the  Presbvterv  of  Austin.  deemed  hereficel  and  sileneed  hv  Pb.s  IX  hnt,  k„.kf  if  ^ifv,  wafermeinn 


well  leeeiveu,  auu  to  nave  ii.aue  (juire  an  im-  viastors  there  ’  Not  one  of  them  Not  the  Presbytery  of  Austin, 

pression  among  the  natives.  According  to  the  pastors  there  .  ^ot  one  or  tnem.  Not  "  " 

/.vki-i-oorwaikHvanf  fL^a  Tr.rUo.^  »  scrmou  cau  this  alai’mist  point  to  half  as  trianciUo  ax  tne  exnioit 

correspondent  of  the  Indian  paper  above  re-  i  excite  cavil  as  the  one  he  orcached  t^as  been  an  average  om 

ferred  to,  they,  with  other  theosophists,  were  *  .  ®‘^^®  ®'^®7®  ,  ,  ®  ®"®  ^®  m  eards  the  crowth  of  ti 

fv.  /oil..  au  1  With  tfac  profosscd  end  of  removing  it.  Ply-  garas  tne  growtn  or  ti 

welcomed  to  Galle  by  a  crowd  of  six  thousand  r^uiiiit  in  Rochester  is  not  so  consuicu-  churches,  and  one  especi 

people;  taken  ashore  in  a  large  boat,  escorted  ® u  contributions  to  Home  a 


deemed  heretical  and  silenced  by  Pius  IX.,  but  kept  it  up  with  half  a  good-sized  watermelon 
as  a  whole,  the  year  restored  to  favor  by  Leo  XIII.,  uses  this  plain  and  has  continued  it  with  an  enormous  quan- 


by  a  fleet  of  queer  Cingalese  canoes;  and  land- 

ed  upon  a  carpet  spread  over  the  wharf,  amidst  ‘®  comparatlvel>^  follow 

deafening  cheers.  Thenoe  they  were  escorted  ^  -  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Rochestei 
to  a  bungalow  fitted  up  for  their  occupancy,  by  Plymouth  uiion  skepticism  was  concerned  ii 


a  sermon  can  this  alarmist  point  to  half  as  triancing  ax  tne  exnioix  as  a  wnoie,  xne  year  restored  to  lavor  Dy  Leo  Xill.,  uses  tnis  plain  and  has  continued  it  with  an  enormous  quan-  Warsaw.- Rev.  R.  H.  Nassau,  for  nineteen  years 

likely  to  excite  cavil  as  the  one  he  preached  been  an  average  one,  or  nearly  so,  as  rm  language  in  his  introduction  to  his  new  trans-  tity  of  beef  steak,  potatoes,  beef-tea,  milk,  wat-  a  missionary  to  Equatorial  Africa,  has  been  spend- 

with  the  professed  end  of  removing  it.  Ply-  gards  the  growth  of  the  ministry  and  th«  lation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  says:  “The  ermelons,  ale,  wine,  and  in  short  almost  any-  teg  a  fevv  weeks  with  his  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E. 

mouth  pulpit  in  Rochester  is  not  so  conspicu-  churches,  and  one  especially  marked  by  large  New  Testament  is  the  book  of  all  others  least  thing  at  hand.  Saturday  noon  he  weighed  121^  ||dTg“e8  by  vdvid  dlsc^^^^ 

ous  as  Plymouth  pulpit  in  Brooklyn,  and  of  contributions  to  Home  and  Foreign  MissioufTSttUdled  and  least  read  among  us.  So  much  so  pounds,  Sunday  noon  126,  and  six  hours  after  tic  scenes  and  customs  of  that  dark  land.  He 
course  little  discussion,  comparatively,  follow’-  latter  Board  received  more  than  during  that  the  bulk  of  the  laity — even  of  those  who  130.  A  month  will  make  him  a  Daniel  Lam-  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  work  in  which  he 

ed.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Rochester  y®®'’’  since  1874,  and  the  former  the  largest  believe  they  have  been  instructed,  and  profess  bert.  His  experiment,  though  not  perfect  and  i>«®  7®"  ®®.i®"g  engaged,  and  whi^  he  believes 

Plj’mouth  ui)on  skepticism  was  concerned,  it  sum  during  any  one  year  of  its  whole  history,  religion— are  not  aware  that  such  a  book  exists  unassailable  in  manner  and  form,  has  yet  it  a*ireocUy  ^nimber  of^v^om  ^rlin^couraTof 

only  raised  the  question  among  the  ungodly.  The  other  great  causes  of  the  Church,  as  will  in  the  world',  and  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  appears  to  us  taught  even  the  medical  faculty  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

“  Well,  what  do  these  ministers  believe,  and  seen,  show  a  healthy  and  advancing  condi-  themselves  scarcely  know  more  of  it  than  what  something.  It  certainly  has  enlarged  the  com-  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  for  ten  years  a  missionary 


a  innltifiidcfllliniTthcroafls  and  darlroni  th^  only  raised  the  question  among  the  ungodly.  The  other  great  causes  of  the  Church,  as  will  in  the  world',  and  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  appears  to  us  taught  even  the  medical  faculty  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
a  muixiuiae  niiing  xn®  roaas  ana  aarKening  me  minigterg  believe,  and  be  seen,  show  a  healthy  and  advancing  condi-  themselves  scarcely  know  more  of  it  than  what  something.  It  certainly  has  enlarged  the  com-  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  for  ten  years  a  missionary 

view,  ineywere  met  on  tne  veranda  by  the  opinions?”  And  the  ti®®-  additions  by  examination  (26,838)  they  are  compelled  to  read  in  the  breviary  and  mon  estimate  of  the  endurance  and  the  rajiid  in  China,  and  now  about  to  return,  has  also  visited 

substantial  answer  is  “  So  far  as  it  relates  to  fall  short  of  the  number  received  last  year  by  the  missal.”  Coming  from  such  a  source,  this  recuperative  powers  of  the  body.  Theories  j/fh a 


chanted  verses  of  salutation  from  the  Pali  sa¬ 
cred  bopks ;  and  afterwards  they  were  literally 


substantial  answer  is  “So  far  as  it  relates  to  tall  short  of  the  number  received  last  year  by  the  missal.”  Coming  from  such  a  source,  this  recuperative  powers  of  the  body.  Theories 
the  Beecher  and  Adams  sort,  they  do  not  seem  2,358 ;  while  those  by  certificate  (22,148)  show  revelation  of  the  ignorance  of  the  priests — to  with  regard  to  what  was  proper  for  his  condi- 


ested  the  people  in  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese, 
with  numeious  illustrations  by  the  8ciopticon. 


oieuoo.ots.t,  ,  a  tt  ai  s  ti  ey  tre  iireiaiiy  bave  any ;  with  one  set  of  opinions  to-day,  a  nearly  equal  increase  over  last  year.  Our  say  nothing  of  the  people— concerning  the  way  tion  at  the  close  of  his  fast,  were  mainly  built  He  purposes  to  take  with  him  for  use  in  his  mis- 
6SlGg6  Wl  &r  n  ions,  invi  ions  innors  vvhif»h  f-.hAvn.rri  Ar^nvArtArl  fr\-mnrrAw  fhAV  ministers  now  number  5.044.  and  our  churches  of  life  as  tautrht  bv  our  Lord  and  His  discinlcs.  nnnn  the  of  thosse  recoverin!?  slowlv  ®i®®  work,  the  instrument  and  a  series  of  Bible 


and  breakfasts,  and  other  honors. 

It  reads  strangely  enough.  It  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  account  is  not  largely  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  writer’s  own  fertile  fancy.  The  cor- 


from  which  they  are  converted  to-morrow,  they  niinisters  now  number  5,044,  and  our  churches  of  life  as  taught  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  upon  the  experience  of  those  recovering  slowly  ®*.®®  work,  the  instrument  and  a  series  of  Bible 

are  likely  to  have  another  the  day  after,  from  cannot  be  charged  to  prejudice.  It  can  only  be  from  a  long  and  enervating  sickness.  He  has  ^‘7®’  a.,„ 

whichthey  will  as  much  need  to  be  converted.  •  s‘'  n  s  accounted  for  as  being  veritable,  current  his-  utterly  disregarded  them  all,  and  still  lives  and  Hev.  George  K.  Ward  received  five  persons  into 

For  the  end  i<?  not,  vet  na  nnv  one  will  «ee  hv  “  *  tory.  flourishes,  and  keeps  eating!  The  student  of  the  church,  and  administered  baptism  to  thein- 

j:orineenaisnoxyex,as  anyoncAMiisee  ny  This  neat,  broad-paged,  illustrated,  mission-  -  -  - ,  I  .....a 


cannot  be  charged  to  prejudice.  It  can  only  be  from  a  long  and  enervating  sickness.  He  has  tx  -n  aa  au  :  a  i  a 

accounted  for  as  being  veritable,  current  ins-  utterly  disregarded  them  all,  and  still  lives  and  Kev.  George  K.  Ward  received  five  persons  into 

tory.  _  _  flourishes,  and  keeps  eating!  The  student  of  the  church,  and  administered  baptism  to  the  in- 

Our  Rochester  correspondent  writes:  The  intellectual  philosophy  will  find  scope  in  this  fant  children  of  four  households. 

a.axtaa.  loof  aaf  fLa.  XT..  1 F  n....!.....,  Deculiar  cusc  for  mauv  a  spcculatlon  touching  Mount  Vernon. — Twelve  months  ago  Rev.  C.  K. 


respondent  tells  of  public  meetings  at  which  watching  the  course  of  the  Rochester  Plymouth  arv  monthly  “  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands  ”  aiv  Rochester  correspondent  writes:  The  intellectual  pmiosopny  will  nna  scope  in  xnis 

three  thousand  people  were  present,  presided  pulpit  and  its  echo  at  Dunkirk.  Suchmennever  ^rrag^il  with  August'  Staite^  notice  in  yw  last  paper  of  the  Half  Century 

over  by  the  highest  Buddhist  dignitaries.  On  la^ry  long  in  one  theological  place.  The  con-  ^,bert  B  Simpson  on  his  coming  here  to  take  William  Wisner  reminds  me  of  ^a®  *^®gal  powei  o^tnewil^ 

one  of  these  occasions  Colonel  Olcott  delivered  potion  that  tolerates  their  present  eccen-  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  an  incident  that  occurred  during  his  pastorate  ^he  Wyoming  County  Pioneer  Association 

an  extended  address  in  which  he  declared  that  tricity  will  have  another  to  bear  with  m  the  church,  the  task  of  its  conduct  soon  proved  too  of  th®  ®hui’®h  h®re,  that  can  scarcely  fail  j.jjeir  ninth  annual  reunion,  which  has 


edge  of  divine  things;  and  he  thought  it  would  fashion  elsewhere  become  so  independent  of  has  been  a  pause  in  the  Issue  of  the  publica-  displays  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  tore-  interest.  The  mortality  among 

make  vast  conquests  iu  Christian  lands,  where  ®a®h  other  that  they  go  asunder,  each  to  his  but  this  excellent  August  number  would  ®®'''  *^'®  Jiardened,  and  transform  Gi®  the  old  residents  far  exceeds  that  heretofore 

millions  only  nominally  believed  the  creeds  own  ways,  until,  like  the  one  recently  referred  geem  to  intimate  that  this  has  now  come  to  an  individuals  and  communities,  |  At  tbaa  aftprnnnn  9P.«^ion  after  nrav- 


„  ........a,,  ai...  ...ill  Clearwater  began  his  work  with  this  congregation, 

le  regal  power  of  the  will.  twenty-five  additions  to  th^ 

mu  TTT  •  /-i„  a  church  have  been  made.  About  half  of  them 

The  Wyoming  County  Pioneer  Association  u„ited  on  profession  of  faith. 

3ld  their  ninth  annual  reunion,  which  has  Eomulus.-Sabbath,  Aug.  8th,  six  persons  were 
iconic  second  to  no  holiday  of  the  year,  in  received  into  this  church— all  but  one  adults.  On 
le  grove  at  Silver  Lake  last  Thursday.  The  the  same  day  one  infant  received  the  ordinance  of 
eather  was  most  jiropitious.  The  exercises  baptism. 

ere  of  great  interest.  The  mortality  among  Canton.— On  the  first  day  of  August  the  pulpit 

1  au  a  1 _ a„F _ _  aiid  phitfomi  of  this  church  was  discovered  all 

le  old  I'esidents  far  exceeds  that  heretofore  flowers.  The  good  pastor  was  quite 

reported.  At  the  afternoon  session,  after  pray-  taken  aback,  and  could  hardly  understand  when, 
•  by  the  venerable  Elder  H.  B.  Ewell  of  Pavil-  how,  or  why  such  a  profusion  of  beauty  and  of 
a.  Tx.,  XT  XT  xTiii^  xTa  xTa.....ia  ..a.ori  fi.o  ro-  fragraiicc  luiil  bccn  made.  It  turned  out  that  the 


millions  only  nominally  believed  the  creeds  own  w^ys,  until,  ime  tne  one  recentljjeterrea  geem  to  intimate  that  this  has  now  come  to  an  ™  individuals  and  communities,  reported.  At  the  afternoon  session,  after  pray-  taken  aback,  and  could  hardly  understand  vThen. 

they  professed.  He  urged  the  formation  of  a  ”y  Evangelist,  in  h  Western  State,  the  Eugene  R  Smith  of  the  Meth-  vfeTe  times  when  he  became  utterly  venerable  Elder  H.  B.  Ewell  of  Pavil-  how,  or  why  such  a  profusion  of  beauty  and  of 

missionary  society  to  propagate  the  religion  of  fragments  are  all  that  remain  of  a  church  odigt  rhurch  has  conic  to  the  aid  of  Mr  qimn  desponding  of  the  future,  alike  of  the  Church  =  j.  j,r  jj  Mills  of  Mt  Morris  read  the  re-  fragrance  had  been  made.  It  turned  out  that  the 

Buddha  lo  Cher  countries,  especially  In  Eu-  which  erthodoay  built  up  and  helerodoyy  had  ,  «>»■>  t  oter  w:„S  Old  f^rpreX'd^y' 

rope  and  America.  And  the  society  was  or-  7  ^  ®  rengt  an  sus  enance  enoug  1  o  pu  they  are  now  announced  as  editors,  with  the  moibid  stete  of  mind,  he  preached  a  ser-  ^j^ough,  but  not  so  Very  Old.”  The  address  the  parsonage.  Love’s  labor  is  light,  and  many 
ganized!  The  idea  strikes  the  Western  mind  former  as  publisher  mon  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  descriptions  then  delivered  by  Charles  E  Fitch  editor  hands  make  it  still  lighter;  and  Saturday  evening 

as  almost  incredibly  absurd.  But  the  fact  This  magazine  docs  not  of  course  take  the  of  the  Eochester  Democrat,  on -Migration  and  lS\t“o“n‘'“MrdTVn" 

place  of  the  Foreign  Missionary,  for  all  Pres-  ®'®  ^  rOonostications  or  wna  Development.”  It  was  a  remarkably  scholar-  transferred  to  the  parsonage,  and  at  “  early  can- 

,  .  m  ’  wnc  cAATi  TA  nn  AAAnrrnnnr  tn  nncirnm  ha  nn.fl  .  .  .  .  *  ...  . . 


shows  the  latent  strength  of  this  old  Oriental 
delusion  in  its  native  land.  And  it  also  shows 
the  zeal  with  which  it  is  still  held  and  taught. 


A  QUIET  CAMPAIGN. 

Appearances  indicate  that  the  present  Presi- 


byterian  readers,  and  against  its  previous  issue 


dential  campaign  will  be  unusually  free  from  y,-Q  p„t  in  the  criticism  of  undue  voluminous  .  .  ,  , 

It  is  calculated  to  shake  the  complacency  of  excitement.  To  be  sure,  the  time  has  hardly  ness;  but  its  articles— and  the  same  maybe  ®h®Gster,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same 

our  Western  Christians  who  imagine  that  the  come  for  the  party  enthusiasm  to  be  fully  ga,id  of  some  of  its  illu.strations _ are  valuable  with  the  preacher,  for  the  ringing  voices 

religion  of  Christ  will  overcome  all  other  forms  awakened.  We  are  still  in  the  dog  days,  when  and  it  breathes  the  true  missionary  spirit  of  of  the  well  trained  chorus  choir  were  speedily 
of  religion  by  inherent  superiority  or  by  some  people  are  not  quite  in  the  mood  for  mass  enterprise  and  good  will  to  man  (including  sec-  ^^®a’^‘‘f  rendering,  with  heart  and  soul,  the  tri¬ 
supernatural  power  of  self-propagation.  The  meetings.  However,  that  will  come  by-and-  rotaries),  and  hence  it  is  in  favorable  contrast  a^lf^ant  anthem 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  East  have  wrought  bye;  and  before  the  election,  no  doubt,  we  with  the  very  industrious  but  sore  and  some-  “  baashtor  of  Zion  I  awake  from  thy  sadness ; 

wonders— through  the  blessing,  of  God  ujxin  shall  see  a  fair  amount  of  Republican  and  times  censorious  Alissionarv  Review  The  Awake,  for  thy  foes  shall  oppress  thee  no  more ; 

their  effort..  They  deMrve  all  praise  lor  hay  Democratic  zeal,  .uBlolent  lo  call  out  the  vote  present  number  is  ohiolly  devoted  to  pliesUne! 

difficulties  of  the  Country.  But  as  >^t  neither  side  seems  Syria,  and  Jewish  Missions.  This  method  of  Tradition  is  silent  concerning  the  effect  ni)on 

thatwe  fail  to  appreciate.  But  a  demonstration  to  be  fully  waked  up.  The  chariot  drags  grouping  countries  which  have  much  in  com-  the  mind  of  the  imstor  but  the  local  Dress 


ness;  but  its  articles— and  the 
said  of  some  of  its  illustrations 


was  soon  to  oe.  Accoraing  to  custom  ne  naa  ^  production,  containing  passages  die  light  ”  the  people,  uninvited,  began  to  fiock  in, 

. . .  left  tl^®  closing  hymn  to  be  selected  by  the  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Macauley.  till  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Gardner  know  not  where 

ooywrv  choristcr,  wlio  did  uot  appoar  to fac  of  tho  saiuc  anal  aai-ber  nbieeta  of  inter  t®  bestow  their  guests;  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 

the  same  may  be  .  .  -a.  a,  ,>reaeher  for  the  rin^inir  voices  Various  antniuities  and  other  objocts  of  n  e  twenty-five  shining  silver  dollai-s  were  dropped  on 
ons — are  valuable,  1  ,  ’  ■  •  ^  est,  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  different  the  piano,  followed  by  a  silver  Ice  pitcher  and 

issionnrv  aiiirit  r>t  of  the  Well  trained  chorus  choir  were  speedily  pgj-gQjjg^  among  others  a  fine  oil  painting  of  goblets,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 

heard  rendering,  with  heart  and  soul,  the  tri-  j^nigon,  “  The  Old  White  Woman,”  by  It  was  a  very  pleasant  time  all  around,  and  if 

iimnhant  anthem  ,  <■..  ii.-  uti  i  The  Evangelist  will  tell  the  rest  of  mankind  of 

“  Dau"htor  of  Zion  I  awake  from  thv  sadness  •  Charles  Stebbins  of  Pike.  By  requ^t,  Nornian  happy  surprise,  they  will  learn,  1.  That 

A  ”  It  fnr  oiv  faoa  ahtii  nnrtrnL  ihAo  nn’mnrn-  Scymour  of  Mount  Morris  gavc  a  bricf  skctch  flowers  bloom  in  these  northern  regions.  2.  That 

Awake,  for  thy  foes  shall  Oppress  thee  no  more :  «  a  e  i  _  \  ^  o  rnu « 4.  4.1. 

Ti-it-ht  tbv  hills  ashffns  thn  rt.tv  star  af  triadnpss  •  of  that  famous  pcTSonage.  A.  P.  Capwell  of  there  are  also  warm  hearts  up  here.  _  3.  That  the 


iTT  Vh-r„f  n  if — - -  - -a— aa  ata.aj  x i.c  LiiawuL  uiags  groupiiig  countriGS  wnicii  iiavG  mucli  m  com-  the  mind  of  the  pastor,  but  the  local  press 

like  this  at  Galle  gives  a  new  conception  of  slowly  and  heavily.  One  feature  of  the  can-  mon  in  history  and  tendencies,  is  the  true  one.  made  no  little  merriment  for  their  readers  out 
what  they  have  to  contend  against.  Perhaps,  vass  so  far  gratifies  us  greatly,  viz:  the  absence  it  lends  distinctness  and  interest  to  the  pre-  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
were  America  invaded  by  a  few  Buddhist  mis-  of  those  attacks  on  personal  character  which  sentation  h  h 


this  citv,  a  former  resident  of  tlie  county,  is  to  Kood  people  of  Canton  think  something  of  their 
.  pastor,  if  he  IS  a  Scotch-Irishman.  4.  That  old- 

deliver  the  address  next  year.  fashioned  orthodoxy  is  not  dead,  but  liveth ;  and 

-  there  are  those  who  say  “Give  us  more  of  the 

Next  Sabbath,  15th  inst.,  is  to  be  a  memorial  same  sort.”  J. 

day  in  the  First  church  of  Lockport.  In  the  new  jersey. 

mnrnintr  fbo  -T  N  Prftpman.  dftliv-  Patcrson. — Rcv.  J.  B.  Gallaway,  at  the  first  com- 


sionaries,  and  a  tempje  reared  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  former  years  have  been  our  shame  and  dis¬ 
and  another  in  Brooklyn,  our  iieople  would  grace.  This,  we  trust,  is  to  be  a  campaign  of 
open  their  eyes  to  the  activity  and  persistence  reason,  and  not  of  calumny.  It  seems  to  be 
of  the  superstitions  which  still  overrun  the  understood  that  vituperation  and  abuse  of  can- 
East,  and  hold  millions  of  our  race  in  spiritual  didates  do  not  make  converts,  and  that  even 
bondage. _  in  the  way  of  legitimate  activity,  it  is  possible 


DEATH  OF  DUDLEY  FIELD. 


of  the  conflict  between  the  two  ends  of  the  day  in  the  First  church  of  Lockport.  In  the  r-oiintxtozr  qi  iho  Arct 

morning  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  N.  Freeman,  deliv-  Paterson.— Rev.  J.  B.  Gallaway,  at  the  first  com- 

churen.  _ _  *>  >  _ _ munion  service  after  his  installation  as  pastor  of 

xr  T  Tx  <1  1  ta  T.toa  in  tha  pitiz  incf  wAob  crs  u  discouFsc  oo  tlic  Lifo  uud Character o£  the  the  Third  church,  received  twelve  members. 

Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  was  m  the  city  last  week,  William  C.  Wisner,  D.D.,  and  in  the  eve-  piai„fleid  -The  morteaire  on  the  Crescent-ave- 
a,nd  left  at  our  (^ce  a  circular  CHlling^  for  a  he  conducts  a  service  in  which  three  ad-  nue  church,  of  $30,000,  was  cancelled  last  month. 


Mr.  Dudley  Field,  the  only  son  and  the  part-  Praver  at  Northfidd  Mass  ^  ^  cuuuucre  a  1 1  whiyh  at.-  „ue  enuren,  oi  ^u.uuu,  was  ^nceiiea  lasx  monxn, 

an  nf +i,A  AtninAnt  innrzrAn  xxottizi  TTi  ij  Convocatioii  for  Prayci  at  NortUHeia,  Mass.,  dresses  are  to  be  made  in  delineation  of  what  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  people  and  the  pas- 


- - - aj  ttantat,..  a  vanot,  pvppllpnt  health  He  bad  irnrlp  arranfremontc  -  ’ - „ —  - ,  ,  .  .  •  i  Liie  oyiiou  aim  xyiiuicii  at  laige,  uj  ivcv .  auocitii  mnceion  uouege  ana  mnceion  sjeminary,  ana 

more  than  they  help  it ;  and  that  more  votes  .  t  ii  b’  i  t  qt  kh  ’H  tvl  great  harvest  of  temporal  blessing  is  secured,  Page,  D.D.  We  venture,  on  our  own  motion,  for  sixteen  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  8mith- 

are  gained  in  the  long  run  by  influences  and  “  pturand  it  is  time  and  opportune  to  seek  favors  as  un-  gay  that  it  would  probably  add  interest  to  town.  Long  Island. 


INTEMPERANCE  IN  THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO  and  public  demonstration  may  damage  a  causc 

AND  IN  THE  USE  OF  LANGUAGE.  ^^lore  than  they  help  it;  and  that  more  votes  ®x«®ll®at  h®alth.  He  had  mt  _ _ _ _ 

On  another  page  appears  an  article  on  “The  are  gained  in  the  long  run  by  influences  and  meet  all  ms  unties  at  8twkDriage  this  week,  it  is  time  and  opportune  to  seek  favors  as  un 

Tobacco  Habit,”  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  which  appeals  which  do  not  agitate  the  community,  ,  ,  ■^’‘®  j  .  ,  ®  ^®'''  .TT',  .  ®'“  precedeiited  from  out  the  windows  of  heaven 

he  particularly  requests  to  have  published  with-  than  by  declamation  and  claptrap.  The  people  already  joined  him  and  were  with  him  at  six  xhe  call  is  signed  by  Mr.  Moody. 

out  alteration.  He  says  “  You  may  think  it  too  are  learning  not  to  be  misled  by  the  politi-  o  t^“®  morning  when  he  very  sud-  . .  „,i 

strong,  too  radical;  but  I  pray  you  give  it  a  cians,  and  put  their  own  estimates  on  persons  ^  x”  ^m**^*^  °  i 

place.  If  you  find  occasion,  you  can  dissent  and  acts.  The  newspaiier  is  fast  taking  the  ^^^-^as  also  presei 

editorially;  but  let  me  speak.  The  responsi-  place  of  the  stump-speaker,  and  an  increasing  ^ 

bility  shall  all  be  mine.”  In  compliance  with  number  of  people  read  on  both  sides.  The  and  was  very  well  known  in 

this  request,  his  article  appears  just  as  he  sent  new  system  of  “interviewing”  public  men,  ®oa7®  ^  ^  voca  e,  a  ou, 

it,  verbatim  et  literatim ;  and  having  thus  shown  and  filling  the  pajiers  with  their  opinions,  often  f  ^  nec^sari  y 

full  courtesy,  we  exercise  our  liberty  to  express  carefully  prepared  by  themselves  for  the  pur-  ?  latiier  ne  w^ 
our  opinion  upon  what  he  has  written,  which  pose,  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  the  public  .  ®oaas®i  or  tne  Lb 

is,  that  while  the  argument  is  good,  the  style  mind.  In  this  way  many  of  our  leading  men,  req^n  j  aigue  ir 

might  be  greatly  improved.  For  the  habit  in  who  would  not  take  the  stump  on  any  con sid-  „ '®  .®®*'*1  ^  ®  very  poj 

question  we  have  no  liking  whatever.  We  eration,  yet  take  the  people  into  their  conli-  ^ 


denly  of  disease  of  the  heart.  His  wife,  Mrs.  We  call  attention,  with  pleasure,  to  the  ad- 
Dnriley  Field,  was  also  present.  vertiseinent  in  another  column  respecting 

Mr.  Field  was  about  forty-eight  years  old,  Bettie  Stuart  Institute  of  Springfield,  Ill 
and  was  very  well  known  in  this  city,  both  as  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  M.  M( 
counsel  and  advocate,  although  his  profession-  Homes,  a  lady  who  has  had  many  years  of 
al  reputation  was  necessarily  overshadowed  by  cessful  experience  in  the  cause  of  educa 


vertiseinent  in  another  column  respecting  the  Page  at  Brighton. 


the  occasion  if  those  who  are  cognizant  of  inci¬ 
dents  which  illustrate  Dr.  Wisner’s  character 
and  career,  would  communicate  them  to  Dr. 


I’ENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  old  tuarblu  church  building 
on  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  erected  more  than 
forty  years  ago  by  the  congregation  of  the  Second 
church,  has  been  torn  down,  and  will  be  replaced 


rm.  •  •  •  F  au  4  ,  by  husiiicss  officcs.  This  is  the  church  over  which 

Three  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  1  r'cv.  Gilbert  Tenneut  was  installed  in  1743 ;  Rev. 


to  join  them.  Advance  sheets  of  The  Herald 


question  we  have  no  liking  whatever.  We  eration,  yet  take  the  people  into  their  conli-  'r®  ™  W.  Fraser  Rae  of  Loudon;  Masson’s  Life  of  being  “Thy  kingdom  come.”  Kev.CharlesW.Shieldswasthenextpas- 

never  smoked  a  cigar  in  our  life,  and  probably  dence,  and  whisper,  as  it  were,  what  thev  do  ff®aiai lament,  ana  ms  aea,tnwm  ho  sin-  ,  a:  u„  Henrv  Cabot  Lod“e  of  Boston  •  The  xt-  a  la  •  a-  au  a  i  i  tor.  Ho  accepted  a  call  to  a  Professorship  in 

could  not  do  so  without  heinrr  mariA  tziAk  Iw  u  aA  cerely  mourned  by  a  very  large  circle  of  private  MUton,  Dj  nenry  Laoot  Loa,^  oi  Dosion  ,  xne  We  are  requested  to  give  notice  that  dele-  Princeton  College.  Thepulpitthenremainedva- 

But  we  do  not  think  it  nocptsenrv  f  •  il  au  i  i’  ^  a  f  a  i  u  •  le  people  acquaintances.  The  only  remaining  child  of  Game  Food  of  America,  by  William  INLnot  of  gates  or  other  persons  desiring  information  in  cant  some  time,  when  a  call  was  accepted  by  the 

fa^  onot  h^doS  thus  holu  a  sort  of  telephonic  communication  David  Dudley  Field  is  Lady  Musgrave,  wife  of  Boston ;  Two  Anti-slavery  Leaders  by  Thomas  ^  the  arrangements  for  the  second  lat®.  P®;!:- E- Ib  Beadle  D  D  who  was  inste^^^^^ 


1866.  During  the  early  part  of  his  labors  steps 
were  taken  to  erect  a  new  house  of  worship,  and 
a  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty-first  and 


But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  insult  ev-  thus  hold  a  sort  of  telephonic  communication  Sd  Dury  FielTis  Boston ;  Two  Anti-slaver’y  headers,  by  Thomas  ^gara  t®  u-  a-an^rentrte^^^  Lte\re“  eT^BcTuIc.  V.K 

w^k^w^'^^L  mostSuf^^^^^^  with  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  they  feel  sir  Anthony  Mus^ave^overnor  of  Jamaica  Wentworth  Higginson  of  Cambridge;  “The  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  ta?o^  to  erecra 

tors  do  ;mokr  T  ®®™V®'®f  ®  f  ®;^  ‘linking,  without  _E^ening  Post,  Tuesday,  Aug.  10th.  ’  Undiscovered  Country,”  by  Brooks  Adams  of  ^e  held  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  23d  to  Oct.  3d,  IZt  at  tTe  southett  corne^  of  and 

if  thpv  did  Mill  Hf  It  would  be  much  waiting  for  the  nod  of  party  managers.  - -  Boston ;  Italian  Popular  Poetry, by  T.  F.  Crane  should  address  George  Junkin,  Esq.  Mr.  Jun-  Walnut  streets  was  obtained,  where  one  of  the 

better  il  they  am  not.  But  we  do  not  feel  call-  One  reason  why  the  camjiaign  is  likely  to  be  The  Special  Committee  liaving  in  charge  the  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  The  Nominations,  by  Horace  |g  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  fluent  church  edifices  in  that  city  was  erected,  in 
ed  upon  to  say  to  every  such  man  that  he  very  quiet,  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  work  of  revising  the  Form  of  Government  and  White  of  New  York ;  National  Ethics,  by  Row-  hpiulonarters  at  rru  Chpatnnt  airppt’  Dr.  Beadte  continued  to  preach  until  his 

Book  of  Disoipiiae,  have  been  holding  a  meat,  land  Connor  of  Boetoa.  Contemporary  Llmr- 

by  holding  our  nose,  or  by  moving  away  from  perfectly  safe.  The  sober  common-sense  of  ing  of  several  days  at  Long  Branch.  The  work  ature  secures  good  attention,  and  the  number  — - -  are  sorry  to  say. 

him,  a^  taking  another  seat^  In  a  word’ it  is  the  jieople  is  not  easily  scared,  and  refuses  they  have  in  hand  is  being  pursued  with  great  is  altogether  an  excellent  one,  and  inviting  Money  received  through  The  Evangelist  for  Apollo.— On  the  29th  of  July  Rev.  8.  E.  Elliott 


our  opinion  that  there  is  intemiierance  in  Ian-  to  be  bullied  or  excited  beyond  self-control,  care  and  diligence,  as  might  be  expected  from  even  in  mid-summer.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  the  sufferers  in  Persia :  A  Friend,  Boston,  $10 ;  was  installed.  Rev.  W.  W.  McLane  preached  the 


£uage  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  it  I  There  is  tremendous  conservatism  and  health  I  the  able  composition  of  the  Committee. 


M.  M.  D.  Crane,  $5;  Miss  J.  E.  N.,  $2. 


sermon ;  Rev.  A.  Donaldson,  D.D.,  presided  and 
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save  the  new  pastor  the  charge;  Rev.  D.  H. 
Sloan  delivered  the  charge  to  the  people ;  and  Dr. 


COLORADO. 

Pueblo. — At  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery,  In 


Miller  Invoked  the  divine  blessing.  Rev.  P.  this  piace,  the  iadies  organized  a  Presbyterial 


Baker  aiso  took  part  in  the  devotionai  services. 
CalUbmia. — Three  years  ago  there  was  no  Pres 


Mission  Society,  including  both  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  The  churches  are  much  interested 


byterian  church  in  this  piace.  In  November,  1877,  In  the  mission  to  be  established  among  the  Moquis 
one  was  organized.  lu  October,  1878,  a  very  neat  this  Fall,  and  the  women  of  the  churches,  so  far 
little  chapel  was  dedicated.  The  sermon  on  the  8*  heard  from,  have  decided  to  take  this  mission 
occasion  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  th#  as  their  special  home  work  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  Without  pro-  Rev.  C.  A.  Taylor  and  wife  of  Monument,  Col.,  go 
tracted  meetings  or  any  spasmodic  efforts,  fifty-  to  this  field. 

eightmembers  have  been  gathered  into  the  church  congregational. 

— thirty-eight  by  letter  and  twenty  by  profession.  Rev.  Henry  Pollan,  formerly  pastor  at  Shopiere, 
Of  these  fifty-eight  members  thirteen  have  been  Wisconsin,  and  father  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Pullan  of  East, 
received  since  the  25th  of  December  last.  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  in  a  hotel,  at  Fort  Howard, 

Ebenaburgh.— Several  weeks  ago  the  Catholic  which  was  blown  up  recently.  He  escaped  by 
Mirror  of  Baltimore  stated  that  Rev.  J.  N.  Mac-  jumping  from  a  window  upon  the  top  of  an  omni- 
Gonigle  when  pastor  of  this  church  “sent  a  bou-  bus  upon  which  he  had  thrown  his  mattress.  His 
quet  to  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  altar  one  day,  and  trunks,  books  and  sermons  were  all  destroyed, 
e^n  preached  twice  in  his  church  on  Our  Lady.”  Holyoke.— In  one  week  the  Second  Society  of 
This  Mr.  MacQonigle  denies.  '  Holvoke.  Mass..  fRev.  J.  L.  R.  Trask  pastor)  rais- 


e^n  preached  twice  in  his  church  on  Our  Lady.  Holyoke.— In  one  week  the  Second  Society  of 

This  Mr.  MacQonigle  denies.  '  Holyoke,  Mass.,  (Rev.  J.  L.  R.  Trask  pastor)  rais- 

Mcncy. — When  Rev.  N.  F.  Stahl  was  installed,  ed  $14,100  and  paid  all  its  debt.  This  amount  pays 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Joseph  Nesbett;  two  notes  of  long  standing,  redeems  the  present 
charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Alex.  Henry;  and  church  edifice  and  pai-sonage,  secures  a  large  lot 
charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  John  Burrows.  of  land  for  a  new  church,  and  leaves  a  surplus  of 


charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  John  Burrows.  of  land  for  a  new  church,  and  leaves  a  surplus  of 

Horriitown. — Dr.  J.  F.  Halsey  was  eighty  years  $1,200  as  the  basis  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  meet- 
old  on  the  12lh  of  July.  ing-house  which  the  society  expects  soon  to  build. 

Germantown. — The  remains  of  the  late  wife  of  Belknap  Association. — At  the  late  meeting  of  this 

Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester,  for  whom  great  sympathy  New  Hampshire  association,  it  was  voted  among 
is  felt,  were  interred  at  Baltimore,  where  services  other  resolutions,  respecting  the  increasing  fre- 
were  conducted  by  Revs.  D.  J.  Beale  and  A.  B.  quency  of  divorces  in  that  State,  that,  as  “  Chris- 
Cross.  tian  ministers  we  hold  it  to  be  wrong  to  solemnize 

Coatesville.—This  church  has  published  its  twelfth  the  marriage  of  a  person  divorced  on  any  other 
annual  pastoral,  which  exhibits  great  thorough-  ground  than  thiit  which  the  New  Testament  speci- 
ness  of  work  on  the  part  of  Rev.  James  Roberts  fies,  while  the  other  party  to  the  divorce  is  sti 
(the  pastor)  and  the  people.  During  the  past  year  living,  and  we  hex'eby  declare  our  determination 
twenty-seven  persons  were  received,  fifteen  of  uot  to  do  so. 

them  on  confession;  eight  have  died,  thirteen  Connecticut.— Of  the 298  Congregational  churches 
have  been  dismissed,  and  there  are  now  two  hun-  jjj  state,  132  report  a  debt  varying  in  amount 
dretl  and  eighty-five  persons  in  fellowship.  There  hundred  to  twenty-live  thousand  dollars, 

are  thirty-seven  officers  aud  teachei-s,  and  two  the  largest  rests  upon  a  church  which  reports 
hundred  and  thirty-three  scholars  in  the  Sunday-  the  largest  fund.  A  church  with  a  debt  of 

school.  The  church  conducts  two  mission  schools,  j.25  oqo  ^nd  a  fund  of  $50,000  is  one.  So  also  is  a 
which  contain,  together,  two  hundred  and  fifty  church  with  a  debt  of  18,000,  a  fund  of  $20,000,  a 
scholars.  ^  parsonage  worth  $15,000,  and  a  grand  list  of  twen- 

DELAWARE.  ty  millions,  paying  its  minister  $6,000  salary  and 

Milford. — Twelve  persons  have  been  recently  re-  sending  to  others  some  $17,000  in  beneficent  gifts, 
ceived  to  this  church,  of  .which  the  Rev.  H.  L.  And  yet  a  debt  is  always  disastrous  to  £pirituaiit,y. 
Bunstein  is  pastor.  Minutes  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual 

MARYLAND.  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Association  sliow  that  there 

Baltimore. — The  Central  church  (Dr.  J.  T.  Smith  are  in  the  State  225  churches,  with  a  niembei’sliip 
pastor)  has  lost  a  valuable  member  in  the  death  of  $23,367.  There  were  1,809  additions  through 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Miller.  the  vear.  The  Sunday-school  numbers  27,109. 

Rev.J.P.  Carter,  the  stated  clerk  of  both  the  Contri^butions  for  benevo^  were  $36,386, 

Synod  and  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  has  been  chuich  expenses  $213,206. 
sojourning  at  Cape  May.  Chicago. — The  First  Congregational  church  was 


sojourning  at  Cape  May.  Chicago. — The  First  Congregational  church  was 

Eev.  C.  H.  Rodney  of  Chesapeake  City  has  been  organized  May  22,  1851.  Since  that  time  thirty- 
called  to  the  Plains.  He  accepts,  and  is  already  one  Congregational  churches  have  been  organized 
on  the  fieldL  in  that  city  and  vicinity — 14  within  the  city  limits 

OHIO.  and  17  outside.  These  thirty-one  churches  report 

Cleveland. -The  Woodland-avenue  church  has  166  original  member.  Aggregate  additions  dur- 
called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  the  Dutch  Re-  I",?  10“  of  faiths 

formed  church,  Brooklyn,  on  the  Heights,  and  by  letter,  a, 470 ;  total  additions,  9,560,  to- 

has  good  reason  to  suppose  he  will  accept.  This  tal  number,  including  original  members  9,726  pei- 
church  was  organized  in  April,  1872,  with  fifty-  sons.  Removals  by  dismission,  3  660  ;  deaths, 
four  meoabors.  The  increase  has  been  rapid  each  >  by  ®xcommunication.  Ill ,  total  disniissions, 
year,  and  the  membership  is  now  572.  Last  year  ^I'uisters  ordained,  .18 , 

the  addition  was  180.  The  Sunday-school  nuin-  Pastors  installed  38;  houses  of  worship  elected, 
bers  more  than  1,500  scholars.  The  total  moneys  ’  Pf  6  ;  cost  of  bouses  of  worship, 

raised  was  $9,130,  of  which  Foreign  Missions  re-  SU'il.OOO ;  cost  of  parsonages,  $18  000;  aggregate 
ceived «109,  Home  Missions  $98,  Publication  $37,  other  church  expenses  $1,288,000;  benevolent 
Education  $29,  Freedmen  $73,  Church  Erection  contributions, 

$24,  Ministerial  Relief  $37,  and  Sustentation  $14.  «2.9.14,5o0.  or  over  $3,000annually  for  each  church. 
The  church  is  every  way  in  a  flourishing  condi-  or  $20  annually  pei  capita  of  all  who  have  been 
tion,  and  the  societies  carried  on  by  the  ladies  are  connected  with  these  churches, 
wortiiy  of  special  notice.  Lutheran. 

r/«?  First  Church  has  called  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  a  little  Peculiar.  —  The  Lutheran  Theological 
DJD.,  of  Chicago,  and  he  has  accepted.  Faculty  of  St.  Louis  have  formulated  a  set  #f 


T/ue  First  Church  has  called  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  a  little  Peculiar.  —  The  Lutheran  Theological 
DJD.,  of  Chicago,  and  he  has  accepted.  Faculty  of  St.  Louis  have  formulated  a  set  ff 

Cincinnati. — During  the  .piast  year,  ending  Aug.  1,  theses  on  mutual  relief  societies,  in  which  they 
the  First  church  on  Walnut  Hills  has  received  give  reasons  why  Christians  (that  is,  Lutheran#) 
tlitrty-nine  additions.  Rev.  G.  H.  Fullerton,  now  should  not  belong  to  them.  One  of  these  reasons 


on  a  vacation  at  Chautaaiqua,  is  pastor. 


is  that  such  relation  would  compel  Christians  to 


MaHiiuiii. — The  new  church  (Rev.  C.  E.  Hills  pas-  ask  the  service  of  unbelievers  to  w'atch  at  night  in 
tor)  is  so  near  completion  that  the  people  hope  to  ®ase  of  severe  sickness.  Another  is  that  “  aChris- 
worship  in  it  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  August.  tian  dare  not  promise  to  accompany  every  mem- 


B.YI'TIST. 

Centenary  of  the  Free  Baptists. — This  was  begun 
July  21st,  continuing  nine  days,  at  New  Durham,  j 
N.  H.  The  founder,  Benjamin  Randall,  is  buried 
in  that  town.  As  tlie  place  was  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  crowds  in  attendance,  the 
chief  ceremonies  were  held  in  camp.  A  pilgrim¬ 
age  was,  however,  made  to  Randall’s  grave  at  New 
Durham,  where  ho  died  in  1808.  The  Free  Will 
Baptists  are  .\rmenians  in  tiieology,  practice  open 
communion,  and  are  radical  on  tempei'ance  and 
other  reform  questions.  Tlie  have  two  good  Col¬ 
leges — Bates  in  Maine,  and  Hilisdale  in  Michigan, 
besides  many  academies  and  seminaries.  They 
have  1,446  churches,  1,442  ministers,  and  77,641 
members,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  This  is  tlie  largest  of  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  Associations.  Among  the  Associations  in 
general  agreement  with  them  are  the  Original 
Free  Will  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  numbering 
6,000;  tlie  Southern  Baptist  As.sociation,  including 
several  States,  witli  3,108  member;  the  Mount 
Moriah  (Ga. )  Association,  numbering  1,000;  the 
Union  Association  of  General  Baptists,  with  1,000 
members;  and  otlicr  small  bodies  in  the  South 
and  Soutliwcst.  Tlie  aggregate  strength  of  these 
independent  bodies  is  believed  to  be  25,000;  and 
if  all  branches  were  united,  the  Free  Baptists 
would  number  in  this  country  not  less  than  100,- 
000.  Benjamin  Randall,  the  Free  Baptist  pioneer 
already  referred  to,  was  converted  under  George 
Whlteflcld,  and  became  himself  an  evangelist. 
His  meetings  were  quite  successful,  and  he  had  a 
following  of  many  converts.  Opposed  to  inlanl 
baptism,  he  left  the  Congregational  communion, 
and  became  a  Baptist.  But  his  doctrines  were  too 
“free”  for  the  Baptists  of  Ihos  >  times,  and  he 
was  calleil  to  account  for  teaching  that  “the 
atonement  is  for  all  ” ;  that  “  salvation  is  free  for 
all”;  that  “the  call  to  repentance  is  universal” ; 
that  “man  is  a  free  moral  agent,  and  Is  able  to 
comply  with  the  impartial  terms  of  salvation.” 
Randall  boldly  avowed  his  disbelief  in  tlie  Calvin- 
islic  doctrine  of  election ;  and  although  ho  was 
not  excommunicated,  he  soon  found  himself  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  bretiiren  in  the  Baptist  ministry. 
Those  who  s,ympathized  wilh  him  were  formed 
into  a  churcii  in  New  Durham,  June  30th,  1780, 
and  similar  cliurches  were  organized  clsewliere. 
For  about  twenty  years  thos<>  people  did  not  take 
any  distinctive  denominational  name,  but  were 
called  by  their  opponents,  as  a  term  of  reproach, 

‘‘ Free-wiilers.”  Finally  they  took  u[»  tliis  name, 
and  liave  been  known  as  Free  Will  or  Free  Bap¬ 
tists. 

A  Colored  Baptist  Convention. — A  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Convention  is  called  b.v  the  colored  Bap¬ 
tists  of  Virginia,  inviting  all  missionary  societies, 
churciies,  and  other  religious  bodies  of  the  color¬ 
ed  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  to  meet,  by  dele¬ 
gates,  in  the  First  .African  Ba|)tist  church,  in  the 
city  of  Montgomery,  .Ala.,  on  Nov.  24,  1880,  _  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  plan  for  eliciting, 
combining,  and  directing  the  energies  of  all  the 
colored  Baptists  in  one  sacred  effort  for  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  Gospel  in  Africa.  The  brethren  of 
Virginia  and  Soutii  Carolina  have  sent  Revs.  S. 
Cosby  and  U.  N.  Bouey  to  that  distant  land,  who 
are  now  in  the  field  laboring  to  bring  the  heathen 
to  Christ.  There  are  colored  brethren  waiting  to 
be  sent  by  the  churches;  but  they  must  have 
means  to  build  churches,  schools,  and  houses, 
when  they  reach  that  country. 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Hartt,  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  22  North 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  during  the  past  week  of  the  follosvlng  sums 
for  the  relief  of  Famine  Sufferers  in  Pereia,  which 
have  been  forwarded : 

Adele  Warron,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  |2;  Mrs.  E.  A.  H.,  Havana, 
N.  Y.,  1 ;  Dora  Coss,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  10;  E.  J.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y., 
2;  Mrs.  C.  P.  H.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Elmer, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  5. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 


The  term  begins  Sept.  1, 1880.  The  rate  of  expense  Is  low. 
Students  can  be  aided  as  heretofore.  The  new  building  for 
gtudents  Is  spacious  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  affording 
each  occupant  a  sleeping  room  aud  a  room  for  study,  both 
freshly  furnished.  The  library  and  other  facilities  are 
largo  and  constantly  increasing.  Training  In  the  delivery 
of  sermons  is  mode  a  specialty. 

Bev.  A.  J.  Dpson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  Inaugurated  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  aud  Pastoral  Theology,  Sept.  14. 
The  services  on  that  occasion  will  Include  an  address  by 
Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  and  an  Inaugural  address  by 
Prof.  Upson. 

W.  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  open  Thursday,  Sept.  9th,  1880,  with 
devulloual  services  in  the  new  chapel  at  8J  o’clock  A.  M. 
Address  by  Prof.  Eells  In  the  evening. 

For  catalogues  or  Information,  apply  to 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wanted.— D.  H.  Patty  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,want  a  few  good,  reliable  men  to  sell  Trees,  Vines 
and  Shrubs,  through  this  and  adjoining  States.  They 
promise  steady  employment  to  good  salesmen.  For  full 
particulars,  address,  with  references,  D.  H.  Patty  &  Co., 
721  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

State  Farmers’  Alliance. — The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  In  the  Court  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  August  2&th,  at  11  A.  M.  The  year  shows  gratifying 
growth  of  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  measures  which 
we  ask.  Both  political  parties  have  recognized  the  justice 
if  our  claims,  and  in  the  matter  of  transportation  the 
Assembly  last  Winter  passed  a  bill  embodying  the  most 
Important  recommendations  of  the  Hepburn  Committee. 
The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  which  Is  less  directly 
responsible  to  the  popular  will.  It  Is  a  question  now  for 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  to  decide  what  shall  now  bo  done. 
Our  Society  was  one  of  the  first  representative  bodies  to 
demand  redress  for  the  grievances  of  farmers  and  other 
Industries  lu  transportation  Inequalities,  aud  it  will  uot 
become  us,  with  present  prospects  of  near  success,  to  turn 
back  from  the  good  work  In  which  we  are  engaged  It  Is 
very  Important  that  the  coming  meeting  be  a  large  one, 
and  that  representative  farmers  from  every  part  of  the 
Statt'  give  us,  their  counsel  and  help.  Granges,  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  and  all  local  Alliances,  or  other  associations  of  farm¬ 
ers,  are  requested  to  send  delegates  to  our  meeting.  Final¬ 
ly,  all  citizens  favoring  the  reforms  wo  ask  are  Invited  to 
attend.  At  the  suggestion  of  Illinois  Farmers’  Alliance 
men,  the  subject  of  a  National  Alliance  organization  will  be 
presented  at  the  nreeting.  Good  hotel  accommodations 
have  been  secured  at  the  Whitcomb  House  and  Clinton 
Hotel  at  $1.50  per  day  for  those  attending  our  meetings. 
HARRIS  LEWIS,  President,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  J.  FOWLER,  Secretary,  Plttsford,  N.  Y. 

The  Presbytery  of  S.vraciise.— The  call  for  a  special 
meeting  at  Fayetteville  is  hereby  revoked.  A  si>ecial  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  f'uUon,  .V.  F.,  on  the  Ijf  day  of  Septemlier,  at 
21’.  Jf.,for  the  examination,  ordination,  and  installation 
of  Rev.  James  S.  Riggs;  also  for  the  dismission  of  Rev.  R. 
L.  Bachman  to  the  Utica  Presbytery. 

JOHN  R.  LEWIS,  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Pike,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
13th,  at  7  P.  M.  JOS.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  in  the  church  of  Waddington,  on  'Tuesday, 
August  31,  at  7^  P.  M.  JAMES  GARDNER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  lu  Raisin,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  at  7i  P.  M.  W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zanesville  will  meet  at  Keene, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  P.  M.  Conveyance  will  be 
at  Cohocton  at  3  P.  M.  J.  P.  8AFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.vtery  of  Bnfl'alo  will  hold  Its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at  WestQeld,  on  Monday,  Sept.  13th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  at  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  at  7  j  P.  M. 

A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


_ NOtUtfil. _ 

STRAWBERRY 

Plants,  pot-grown  and  planted  in  Summer  and 
early  p'all,  yield  a  line  crop  in  ten  inoiiths, 

E|»  n  offers  the  largest,  finest,  and  cbeap- 

M  Mill  est  stock  in  the  country,  combin- 

r  Kll^  cd  with  remarkably  liberal  offers. 
Ill  llwb  Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Bine  Ball. — ^The  very  pleasant  surprise  visit  by 
the  congregation  of  this  ehurch  to  tlie  home  of 
the  pastor,  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

MICHIGAN. 


tian  dare  not  promise  to  accompany  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association  to  the  grave.” 

The  First  Graduates. — The  Wisconsin  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Milwaukee,  has  just  sent 
out  its  first  class  of  graduates.  Three  j’oung  men 


JHatvCafles* 


A-.  .  T  1  A  .  «  were  given  diplomas,  and  have  entered  the  Lu- 

a)9ttoit.--On  the  27th  of  J uly  the  cornerstone  of  ministry, 

the  new  Memorial  church  was  laid  with  very  in-  *' 

teresting  ceremonies.  The  church  is  being  built  by  A  Foolish  Robbery. — The  cornerstone  of  the  Lu- 
Bevu  David  Cooper,  in  commemoi'ation  of  his  fa-  theran  church  near  Akron,  Lancaster  county.  Pa., 
ther,  the  late  David  Cooper.  The  chapel  is  erect-  j  was  recently  broken  open  and  robbed  of  its  con¬ 
ed  byXieonard  Laurense  in  memory  of  his  wife.  |  tents.  The  despoilers  secured  coins  of  various 
The  programme  of  exercises  consisted  of  anthem ;  kinds  and  various  values,  amounting  however  to 
invocation  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Morgan ;  singing  of  the  but  a  few  dollars.  The  stone  was  laid  in  1848, 
hymn  “I  love  Thy  kingdom.  Lord”;  reading  of  and  the  criminals  were  compelled  to  work  out  a 
Scripture  by  Dr.  John  G.  Atterbury ;  iwayer  by  considerable  number  of  bricks  before  reaching  the 
Rev.  Richard  Turnbull ;  remarks  by  Rev.  Messrs,  stone. 


Mason,  Bayliss,  Hurd,  and  Grenell;  depositing  of  |  protkstant  episcopal. 

the  boxes  in  the  cornerstones  of  the  church  and  Church  Livinga. — It  is  generally  supposed  that 
ehapel;  singing  of  “  This  stone  we  lay  to  Thee”;  the  Church  livings  in  England  are  quite  remunera- 
and  benediction  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Barlow.  The  esti-  tjve,  but  the  revenues  of  Rev.  R.  G.  More,  rector 
mated  cost  is  $15,000.  of  St.  James’ church.  Sliioton.  Ennlaud.  who  re- 


mated  cost  Is  $la,00<L  of  St.  James’ church,  Shipton,  England,  who  re- 

Gxa&d  RajiidB. — The  Westminster  church  has  just  centl3’  died,  from  his  “  living  ”  (which  he  has  held 
received  eighteen  members,  two  on  confession  for  more  than  fifty  years)  produced  annually  only 
of  faith.  The  evidences  of  God’s  Spirit  among  us  the  sum  of  £3,  or  $15. 

fthe  eh  Jeh  U  not  yet  butlt)  .re  Jll  uhen,  .„d  'w.  “  .‘1,7“, 


Upetobe  able,  ere  many  months,  to  go  forward  was  adopted  It  urges  clergymen  not  to  accept 
intheeroetton  of  the  new  building.  The  pastor  •nvitations  to  preach  as  Candida  es  and  desires 
is  spending  a  delightful  vacation  among  old  friends  P^nshes  to  seek  some  other  method  of  seeur  ng 
in  his  former  parish,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  It  fears  the  holy  office  will  be  degraded 

cities  of  the  West-Racine,  Wis.  b. 

INDIANA  Statistics. — The  Episcopal  Church  reported  the 

Term  H«itc.-Rev..  Thomas  Parry  of  Providence. 

R.  I,  who  has  labored  successfully  with  the  Cen-  ?  m  1880.  32‘2.- 

tral  ehurch  for  several  weeks-a  church  farmed  7  I  largely  in 

by  the  union  of  the  First  and  Second-has  receiv-  ^  community  in  the 

ed  a  unanimous  call  to  the  charge.  country.  Could  full  returns  be  had  from  all  our 

”  parishes,  the  showing  would  be  still  more  satis¬ 


factory. — Churchman. 

Carlyle.-Rev.  W.  H  Ilsley  goes  to  his  new  Advancing.-A  member  of  an  Episcopal  church 
charge  here  from  Hopkins,  Mo.,  about  Sept.  1.  Tennessee  has  given  $11,000  for  the  erection  of 

Kankafcee.— This  church,  recently  dedicated,  oost  a  church.  Four  colored  Episcopal  clergymen  are 

$8,000,  and  has  no  debt.  The  dedicatorj’  sermon  at  work  in  the  Tennessee  Diocese  among  the  col- 

was  preached  by  Rev,  J.  H.  Barnard  of  Muscatine,  ored  people. 

Iowa.  In  the  evening  Rev.  H.  B.  Thayer,  D.D..  . 

of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  preached.  Both  were  former  New  York.  —  A  venerable  Episcopal  lady 

pastors.  whose  death  is  just  announced,  well  remembered 

IOWA.  when  the  first  house  was  built  on  Vesey  street, 


Old  New  York.  —  A  venerable  Episcopal  lady 
whose  death  is  just  announced,  well  remembered 
when  the  first  house  was  built  on  Vesey  street. 


Amity. — During  the  past  year  twentj’-two  infants  upon  which  stands  St.  Paul  s  church.  Its  owner 
were  baptized.  This  thriving  congregation  is  the  was  sup^sed  to  be  somewhat  eccentric  to  wish  to 


youngest  of  the  ten  composing  the  Presbytery. 


live  so  far  away  from  the  centre  of  population, 
which  was  then  near  Bowling  Green  and  the  Bat- 


Inde^nd^e.-Hon.  C  N.  McCormick  presented  herself,  when  she  died,  was  living  at 

Pine  Creek  chAch  with  a  fine  new  mower  to  Sixty-fifth  street,  some  miles  north  of  Vesey  street, 
sold,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  help  pay  for  the  when  this  lady  was  born  St.  Paul’s  had  been  built 


new  parsonage. 


three  and  twenty  years,  and  stood  amid  fields  and 


Ladora.— On  the  7th  of  July  this  church  was  de-  orchards.  What  is  now  City  Hall  Park  was  a 
stroyed  by  a  cyclone.  On  the  next  Monday  eve-  wheat-field,  and  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  were 
ning  the  society  determined  to  rebuild.  The  new  censured  as  foolish  and  visionary  men,  “  who  had 
house  will  cost  about  $2,000,  including  anticipated  put  so  large  and  ornate  a  building  in  a  place  so  re- 
asslstance  of  $500  from  the  Church  Erection  Board,  mote  and  sequestered,  so  difficult  of  access,  and 
Traer.— Tranquillity  church  (Eev.  D.  L.  Hughes  to  which  the  population  could  never  extend.”  The 
pastor)  was  organized  from  the  United  Presbyte-  entrance  is  on  the  west,  and  from  the  portico  there 
rian  church,  Oct.  27,  1879.  It  began  with  thirty  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  Jersey 
members.  At  the  Tranquillity  church,  and  at  shore.  The  church-yard  extended  down  to  what 
Baker’s  Grove  settlement,  four  miles  distant,  is  now  Greenwich  street,  that  being  the  line  of  the 
there  have  been  added  forty-three  members.  North  river.  What  changes  a  century  has  wrought 

— y®®>  ®  century,  for  the  great  and  rapid 

MissuLKi.  growth  of  the  city  hardly  began  before  1830,  since 

Rolla. — Rev.  J.  A.  Annin  accepts  his  call  to  this  which  time  more  than  a  million  of  souls  have  been 
church,  and  has  already  entered,  we  believe,  upon  added  to  the  population, 
his  labors. 

,  m-  ..  T.  A,  1  BEFOBMKD  KPISCOPAL. 

Tipton. — The  pastor  of  Tipton,  Eev.  Alexander 

Walker,  has  gone  to  his  native  hills  (Scotland)  on  South  Carolina.— The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 


a  visit.  His  people  put  a  well-filled  purse  into  his  is  succeeding  among  the  colored  people  of  South 
hands  whan  he  bid  them  good-bye.  Carolina.  It  has  now  seventeen  congregations, 

xTiTtfaiB  ^iii*  ^  total  membership  of  1,‘200.  Six  mission- 

A.  mu !  u  aries  are  laboring  in  the  field. 

Rnieka. — This  church  has  called  Rev.  E.  H.  Ful¬ 
ton  of  Pittsburg,  who  has  recently  visited  them.  methodist. 

Leavenirorth. — The  First  church  (Rev.  W.  N.  German  Methodists. — The  German  Methodists  of 
Page  pastor)  has  just  completed  fine  Sabbath-  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Covington  and  Newport,  Ky., 


school  rooms,  at  an  axpense  of  about  $5,000,  every  ®wn  $70,000  worth  of  property,  have  a  member- 
dollarot  which  was  secured  before  the' work  was  si’ip  have  1,300  children  in  the  Sun- 

begun.  The  average  attendance  of  the  school  is  day-schools. 


more  than  300. 


Publishing  House  South. — The  Book  Committee  of 


Hiawatha. — In  less  than  a  year  the  Hiawatha  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  South,  after  a 
congregation  has  more  than  doubled  its  number  thorough  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pub- 
of  members.  The  prospects  for  the  future  are  lishing  House  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  found  that  the 


equally  good. 


business  of  the  House  had  increased  in  every  de- 


Wa  Keeney.— Eev.  D.  K.  Campbell  was  installed  Partment;  sale  of  books  and  circulation  of  peri- 
pastor  when  the  new  cliurch  was  dedicated,  July  ®^i®als  enlarged ;  no  debts  created. 

11th.  Rev.  A.  Steed  preached ;  Eev.  Dr.  Stern-  Saratoga  Again. — Zion’s  Herald  host  week  refer- 
berg  presided  and  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  A.  refi  again  to  the  single  item  in  the  expenses  of 
Steed  the  people.  On  the  following  Sabbath  ten  General  Conference  in  Cincinnati,  and  thinks  it 
new  members  were  received,  making  thirti’-two  tells  powerfully  in  favor  of  holding  the  session  in 
during  the  four  months  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  compact  watering-place  like  Saratoga  instead  of 
been  laboring  in  this  church.  spreading  it  all  over  an  immense  city  like  Phila- 

Singular  Ignorance.-A  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  ‘^®lphia-  The  Church  paid  the  travelling  expen- 
The  Interior  sends  the  folldwihg  item  to  that  pa-  delegates  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cincinnati- 

per:  A  young  man  has  been  a  member  (reputed  entertained  the  delegates  in  Cincinnati, 

and  received  as  such)  of  one  of  our  large  church-  ^®v®rtheless,  it  cost  over  $3,800  for  meals  and 
es  in  St.  Louis  for  years,  has  evangelized  in  the  ®treet-^r  fares  in  Cincinnati ;  which  sum  had  to 
city  and  surrounding  towns  with  the  knowledge  ®®P«idbythe  Book  Concern.  All  this  would  be 
and  sanction  of  his  pastor,  and  now  when  he  comes  it  continues,  as  well  as  any  amount  of  time 

before  one  of  our  Kansas  Presbyteries  for  ordina-  ®P®®t  transitu,  by  holding  tlie  Conference  at 
tion;  it  is -tliscovered  that  he  never  was  baptized !  where  meals,  lodgings,  committee- 

Then  and  there  the  Presbytery  baptized  and  then  and  place  of  daily  session  would  all  be 

ordained,  him.  Not  only  had  the  young  man  ex-  7*  w”  a  minutes’  walk  of  every  delegate.  Dr. 
horted,  but  he  had  in  an  irregular  manner  admin-  also  called  attention  to  this  fact  as 

istered’tbe  Lord’s  Supper.  Not  having  a  collegi-  ®“®®  ^®®  Christian  Advocate, 

ate  or  theological  training,  he  was  put  through  Methodist  Festivals. — The  Methodists  of  Missis- 
under  the  extraordinary  clause;  but  certainly  his  sippi  do  not  believe  that  church  fairs  and  similar 
is  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  recent  date.  entertainments  are  of  any  benefit  to  the  pocket  or 
TH*’  TERRITORIES  heart.  At  a  recent  Conference  they  passed 

e  Ml  T>  TtirH  1a"  *  a  .  resolution  that  church  “  festivals  do  not  de- 

Seattie.— Rev.  G^rge  R.  Bird  late  of  American  velop  the  grace  of  liberality,  but  are  detrimental 

^  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  and  we 
the  First  church  of  Seattle,  in  Washington  Tern-  will  urge  upon  our  members  the  duty  of  giving 

directly  to  the  Church  of  Christ,” 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday.  September  15th 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  Booms  will  be 
drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

Eev.  Dr.  Cairns  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  In  the  Seminary  chaiAcl  on  Thursday  Sept 
lOtli,  at  3  P.  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty.  ’  ’ 

New  York,  August  5, 1880. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will 
begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  2d,  on  which  day  new  students 
will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The  Introductory  lecture 
will  be  delivered  on  Friday  morning  at  11  o’clock. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT 
ALLEGHENY,  PA.  . 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  September  7, 1880.  A  Post  Graduate 
Course  has  been  organized.  For  catalogue  or  additional 
Information,  apply  to  Prof.  S.  J.  WILSON, 

316  Kidge  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

Next  term  opens  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September,  1880. 
Students  required  to  bo  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  Faculty  are  Drs.  Scott,  Burrowes,  Ale.xander,  and 
Bev.  John  Hemphill.  For  information  Inquire  of  Dr.  Scott, 
621  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  I 

May  10th,  1680.  I 


BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
(Equitable  Building.) 

LETTERS  OP  CREDIT 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOU  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Dank  of  Ijondon. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subjeiftt  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  aud  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  aud  sold  on  commission. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

B0  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUY  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

ON 

LOKDON,  LIVERPOOL,  EDINBURGH,  BELFAST,  PARIS, 
ANTWERP,  BERLLN,  BREMEN,  AMSTERDAM. 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS’ 
Cbedits,  in  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  fob 
USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPE. 
Make  Telegbaphic  Tbansfebs  of  Money  be¬ 
tween  THIS  AND  OTHEB  COUNTBIES,  THBOUQH 

London  and  Pabis.  Make  Collections  of  Drafts 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

49-  TO  TBAVELLEBS.— 'Travellers’  Credits  Issued  either 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repay¬ 
ment;  In  Dollars,  lor  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent 
countries ;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
World.  Applications  lor  Credits  may  be  addressed  M 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bonk  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  GO., 


I.  N.  PHELPS, 

JAMES  STOKES, 

ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
F.  P.  OLCOTT. 


BANKERS, 

46  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


TRAVELLERS’  CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR  NOTES, 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS, 

AVAILABLE  IHBOUGHOUT  THE  WOBLD. 

Buy  and  Sell  on  Commission 
STOCKS,  BONDS,  AND  GOVEBNMENT  SECUBITIES. 


Mademoiselle  de  Janon, 

Soceessor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines, 

will  re-open  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children  at  10  Gramercy  Pork, 
New  York,  on  Thursday,  September  23d.  Careful  training 
and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  department. 

BOYS’  CLASS  AND  KINDERGARTEN,  OCTOBER  4TH. 

Ciiarlier  Institute, 

Central  Park,  New  York  City, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Young  Men  from 
7  to  20.  College  and  business.  School  designed  to  be  os 
perfect  as  money,  science,  and  experience  can  make  It. 
Twenty-sixth  year  will  begin  September  20th,  1880.  For 
prospectus,  address  Prof.  CHABLIEB,  Director. 

CL.AVEKACK  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON  RIVEA 
INSTITUTE,  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  opens  September  6. 

terms  reduced. 

Pupils  elglit  years  and  uiiwards  received. 

Bev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

FBEEHOLD  institute.  Freehold,  N.  J.  Young  Men  and 
Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  best  Colleges,  Scientific 
Sch.x)l8,  and  lor  Business  Rev.  A.  G.  Chambers,  Principal. 

Vr an  NORMAN  INSTITUTE 

V  '^ounde^cl  W7)7315  West  57th  St.,  New  York.  Family 
and  Day  School  tor  Young  Ladlesand  Children.  Will  reopen 
Sent  30  For  lull  Information  call  or  send  for  circular, 
oep..  OU.  NOBM.AN,  Principals. 

Lawience«ille  Young  Ladies'  Seininanf, 

LAWKENCEVILLE,  N.  J. 

Terms  moderate.  Location  remarkably  healthful.  Training 
thorough.  Number  limited .  A  safe  and  attracUve  Christian 

home  for  ^A^VlI.^g.T  Principal. 

INGHAM  UNIVERSin  FOR  LADIES 

aud  Literary  Courses.  School 

aud  Conservatory  improvement.  College  of  line  Arte, 
pursuing  the  best  methods  of  the  Euroi>ewi  Schools  of 
Art  Best  educational  a<lvantoes.  I>w^  terms.  For 
Catalogues,  address  H.  J.  SCHMilZ,  l.re®uror. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

Classes  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  Nearly  500  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance.  Large  endowment.  Collegiate  D^ 
partment  fully  equipped.  Standard  of  study  ranks  with 
the  first.  Modern  Languages  thoroughly  taught.  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department  conducted  by  permanent  teachers.  Bc- 
ligious  Infiuences  predominant.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid 
given  where  needed.  Catalogue  for  Fall  term  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  15th.  Address 

BEV.  A.  A.  E.  TAYLOB,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O. 

Home  SEMINABY  for  Young  Ladles.  Pleasant,  thor¬ 
ough,  sale,  $250.  Fourteen  boarders.  Sixteenth  year.’ 
Bev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Prln.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

^  MOTNARY  TRAliiiNG  SCHOOL. 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue.  New  York, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Eev.  and  Mrs.  A.G.  Bullflson, 
receives  Young  Ladles  under  Its  care  who  desire  a  year’s 
preparation  for  Missionary  Work,  either  In  the  Home  or 
Foreign  Field.  The  training  Is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  Intend  to  pursue  missionary  labor  as  a 
permanent  avocation,  are  provided  with  a  free  home  and 
Instruction  lu  the  Institute,  after  the  usual  probationary 
month.  Any  who  may  contemplate  entering  this  training 
school  for  missionaries  at  Its  Fall  Session,  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  (6th)  of  September,  should  apply  at  once 
by  letter,  as  above.  ’*  Annual  Statement  ’*  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


McCollom — CoNDiT— On  August  4, 1880,  at  the  house 
of  O.  H.  Hastings,  Esq.,  by  Rev.  Uol>ert  A.  Condit,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Stobbins,  John  H.  McCollom  and 
Caroline  H.  Condit,  both  of  Oswego,  Now  York. 


Moment— In  this  city,  on  Sunday,  July  11th,  1880, 
Magdalena  Wust,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Moment,  aged 
33  years. 

Trained  in  her  early  days  accoriling  to  the  strict  prin¬ 
ciples  and  simple  faith  of  her  Dutch  parents,  she  lie-  l 
e«me,  at  the  ago  of  ton  j’cars,  a  professor  of  religion 
and  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ.  She  was  united  In 
marriage  to  Rev.  A.  H.  Moment,  pastor  of  Spring-street 
I  churcii,  April  28,  1879.  At  once  she  entered  into  all  of 
the  interests  of  the  churcii.  Sabbath-school,  and  homo 
life,  cheering  her  husband  by  her  liapiiy  life,  her  loving 
words,  and  hor  prayers.  A  cheerful,  liopetul,  intelligent 
Christian,  she  yet  had  not  long  to  accomplish  her  work. 
After  a  season  of  pain  and  suffering,  she  died  on  a  bright 
Sabbath  morning,  mourned  by  her  many  friends  in  the 
Church,  and  wherever  her  life  had  left  a  happy  influ¬ 
ence.  'The  last  words  written  in  her  diary  were:  “  The 
peace  which  we  receive  from  a  trust  in  Ood  passeth  all 
understanding.  It  is  the  peace  of  the  Spirit.” 

,  Camp— Nathan  Camp,  father  of  Henry  Camp,  musical 
director  of  Plymouth  church,  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  son.  No.  11  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn,  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  August  6th,  1880,  in  the  86th  yojir  of  his  age. 

He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.;  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  1814  ho  came  to  New  York  and  taught 
school.  At  the  Juno  communion  of  1814  he  joined  the 
Brick  Proslivierian  church.  He  returned  to  liis  native 
city  in  the  following  Autumn,  and  Joined  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  tliere,  of  which  he  became  a  deacon  in 
1828.  In  1835  he  purchased  tlie  then  well  known  Com¬ 
mercial  Academy  and  Female  Seminary  on  Greenwich 
street,  between  Duane  and  Jay  streets,  and  again  took 
up  his  residence  in  New  York.  He  held  the  offices  of 
deacon,  trustee,  and  treasurer  of  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle  Congregational  church,  of  whieli  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  It  was  founded  in  1836.  He  was  an 
ardent  Congregationalist,  aud  wlion  the  Tabernacle 
church  voted  to  become  Presbyterian,  he  procured  let¬ 
ters  of  dismissal  for  himself  and  wife.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  with  others,  ho  organized  the  New  York  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  of  which  he  was  senior  deacon.  In 
1843,  when  this  church  was  disbanded,  he  reunited  with 
the  Tabernacle,  it  liaving  been  reorganized  according  to 
Congregational  polity.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
he  disposed  of  his  schools  and  removed  to  Oneida  coun¬ 
ty,  on  account  of  his  wife’s  health,  hoping  a  change  of 
air  might  restore  it.  Her  health,  however,  continued  to 
fail,  and  he  returned  with  her  to  their  native  town, 
where  she  died  in  April,  1846.  Ho  remarried  in  1851, 
and  his  second  wife  survives  him.  Rev.  Harvey  Camp, 
for  neiirly  half  a  centu^  a  Methodist  minister  in  Ohio, 
but  who  now  resides  in  this  city,  is  the  only  brother 
who  survives  him.  Rev.  Atnzi  Camp,  his  youngest 
brother,  died  some  years  ago.  He  had  only  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  both  survive  him,  namely :  Mrs.  Gregory  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Camp.  He  was  a  devoted 
Christian,  and  a  strong  Atnilitiouist  from  his  youth. 
Wherever  he  was  known  he  was  recognized  “  as  a  burn¬ 
ing  and  a  shining  light.” 

Sargent— Henry  Sargent,  Esq.,  who  recently  died 
at  his  home  in  Rochester,  had  long  been  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession  in  that  city,  and  had  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  friends,  who  will  be  grieved  to 
hear  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
January  8th,  1821,  hence  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year' 
He  was  educated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  When 
about  twenty-live  years  of  age  he  came  to  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  gentleman  named  Hop¬ 
kins,  where  he  comjdeted  his  studies.  He  was  th^ 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Sargent  has  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  law  for  thirty  years  past.  The  only 
public  office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  collector  of  the 
port  of  the  Genesee  at  Charlotte.  For  twenty  years  his 
law  office  has  been  at  26  Reynolds  Arcade.  During  all 
his  professional  life  he  practiced  alone,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  months.  Mr.  Sargent  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  able  and  skilful  in  his  profession,  and  was  engag¬ 
ed  in  some  noted  cases.  Soci.illy  he  was  a  generous 
open-hearted  man,  and  made  a  host  of  friends  His 
wife  (Arabella  S.)  survives  him.  They  were  married  in 
1854.  Three  brothers  and  one  sister  of  Mr.  Sargent  are 
also  living.  On  July  4th  Mr.  Sargent  was  attacked  with 
dysentery,  and  although  everything  possible  was  done 
to  check  the  disease,  the  attack  finally  proved  fatal 


NESTLE’S  MILK  FOOD 

Should  be  used  by  mothers  of  nursing  children.  Contains 
nothing  Injurious,  aud  requiring  only  water  to  prepare  It 
for  use;  the  danger  of  Impure  milk  Is  avoided. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers.  A  pamphlet  with  full 
particulars  sent  by  addressing 

THOMAS  DEEMING  &  CO.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

TBENSIONNAT  Protestant  Franfals  pour  jeunes  per- 
sonnes.  Madame  de  Coppet,  223  Boulevard  Perelre, 
Paris.  Prlx  tres  modSres.  Excellentes  references.  Envoi 
franco  du  prospectus. 


EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 


120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ASSETS, 

SURPLUS, 


-  $37,306,841  75 
7,515,407  75 


ACTUAL  RESULTS  OF  A  TONTINE 
POLICY  : 

POLICY  No.  43,663. 

On  THE  Life  of  F -  L - . 

Of  Farmington,  Conn. 

Policy  (issued  May  25th,  1869),  -  -$10,000  00 

Annual  Premium,  -  -  -  -  508  60 

Total  Premiums  (11  years),  -  -  -  5,594  GO 

1.  Cash  value.  May  25th,  1880,  -  -  6,455  80 


(The  policy-holder  having  been  insured 
for  11  years  for  $10,000.)  | 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  policy,  -  -  9,000  00 

(Payable  in  9  years  or  at  death  if  within  9  years.) 

3.  Or  the  policy  may  be  continued  for  $10,000,  the 
premium  for  1881  will  be  reduced  to  about  $175, 
and  the  policy  will  finally  mature  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  20th  premium. 

LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  POLICIES 
WILL  THUS  BE  SETTLED  DURING 
THE  YEAR,  SHOWING  CASH  RE¬ 
TURNS  OF  FB03I  100  TO  115  PER 
CENT.  OF  PREMIUMS  PAID. 

THIS  RESULT  CANNOT  BE  ATTAIN¬ 
ED  BY  MEANS  OP  ANY  OTHER 
KIND  OP  INSURANCE. 

EVERY  POLICY  CONTAINS  A 
CLAUSE  MAKING  THE  SAME  IN¬ 
CONTESTABLE  AFTER  THREE 
YEARS. 

NEW^  BUSINESS  OP  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  1879, 

$26,502,541. 

LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  0F_raBLIGAT10N. 

WEEK-DAY  RELIGION. 

By  Bev.  J.  B.  MILLEB. 

In  a  series  of  thirty-two  chapters  the  author  presses  upon 
Chistians,  aud  especially  young  Christians,  such  points  as 
“  Help  for  Worried  Week-days,”  “Bellglon  In  the  Home,” 
‘■'rhe  Choice  of  Friends,”  “Weariness  In  Well-doing.” 

“ Books  aud  Beading,”  “Personal  Beauty,”  &c.  The  style 
of  these  chapters  Is  such  as  to  attract  as  well  as  instruct. 
16mo.  Price,  SI. 

NEW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

VAGABOND  AND  VICTOB. 

16ino.  Illustrated.  Price . SI  86 

TWELVE  NOBLE  MEN. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . SI  OO 

CHUMBO’S  HUT. 

I61UO.  Illustrated.  Price . SI  OO 

CHRIST  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

A  demonstration  that  Christ  Is  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  aro  Inspired  of  God. 

18mo  Tract.  Price . 3  cents. 

Address  Orders  to 

•  JOHAI  A.  BliACK,  Business  Snpt. 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


GHIIRGH  HYMN  BOOK. 

By  Bev.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

HYMNS  and  TUNES. 

“  The  best  practical  Hymn  Book  for  Congregational 
singing.” 

The  Chapel  Hymn  Book. 

By  the  same  Compiler. 

We  also  publish  a  very  fine  edition  of 

The  Psalms. 

Arranged  for  responsive  reading  lu  Churches  or  In  the 
family. 

Liberal  Terms  for  Introduction,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Copies  of  either  book  furnished  Ministers  with  a  view  to 
Introduction. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Go., 

Nos.  138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

4  0  Pago  Floral  Autograph  Album.  Illus.  with  Ferns.  Birds, 
^0  Lilies,  Scrolls,  Ac. ;  covers  and  edges  elegantly  Glided; 
also  47  select  quotations,  all  for  15  cents  postpaid,  stamps 
taken.  Agents  wanted.  G.  W.  Bocemsdeb,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTEK,  or  any  other  young  lady 
who  will  be  careful  and  kind,  Is  desired  lu  a  minister’s 
family  in  Jersey  City,  to  take  care  of  children.  Address 
PA8TOB,  Ocean  Bench,  N.  J. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

M 18S  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FBENCH  BOABDING  SCHOOL 
For  Young  Ladles,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept.  15th. 
Enlarged  school  rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  der>art- 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  in  English  and  Latin,  $400  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  principal. 

HOLBROOK'S  MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

.SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Beopens  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th.  Address 
Bev.  D.  A.  HOLBBOOK.  Ph.D. 

FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Begins  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14th.  Address  E.  A.  F.41BCHILD. 

O'!  OLDEN  HILL  SEMINABY  for  Young  Ijidles,  Brldge- 
X  port,  Ct.  Address  MISS  EMILY  NELSON. 

lARE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  plan, 

PAINESVIIiL®:,  O.  For  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women.  Established  1858.  Terms  81170  per  year.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue  sent  on  application  to 

Miss  MABY  EVANS,  Principal. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  IW.  Y., 

FOB  THE  LIBEBAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  Examin¬ 
ations  for  entrance,  Sept.  15tb.  Catalogues  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  VV.  Li.  BEAN,  Krgistrar. 

YOUNG  LADIES’S  INSTITUTE. 

A  Select  Family  lioardiny  School. 

(1866.)  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1880.) 

INTELLIGENT  PABENTS  hesitate  In  subjecting  delicate 
girls  to  tho  hazardous  transition  from  the  home  life  to 
the  Seminary  or  the  College.  They  ask  for  some  plan  of 
culture,  combining  the  best  educational  advantages,  with 
an  entire  freedom  from  the  more  objectionable  features  of 
boarding  school  experience. 

This  InttUution  aetumes  to  meet  Ihit  urgent  demand.  Itt  ditUn- 
guishing  characteristics  invite  the  discrimmating  judgment  of  the 
most  exacting  Patrons  of  LiUn'ary  Institutions. 

Circulars,  with  curriculum  and  Patron  Beferences,  and 
stating  the  special  provision  tor  health  and  recreation  of 
boarding  pupils,  sent  on  application  to 

MOBTIMEB  L.  BBOWNE,  A.M.,  Principal. 
Beferences;  Professors  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn; 
Bev.  8.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Kochejster ;  Bev.  A.  F.  Beard, 
D.D.,  .'Syracuse.;  Bev.  Henry  Kendall,  D  D.,  Xew  York;  Bev. 
Herrick  Jolmson.  D.D.,  Chicago  :  Bev.  Edward  Strong,  D.D., 
Boston;  Hon.  H.  Uiuchmau,  Vetroit ;  Hon.  '1‘hos.  Dickson, 
Scranton. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

In  successful  operation  45  years.  Has  graduated  498 
Students.  Two  College  courses  of  f*ur  years  each. 

A  thorough  Preparatory  Department.  The  next  term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  9, 1880.  I.  W.  ANDBEWS,  President. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

will  reopen  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th.  Pupils,  male  and 
female,  prepared  for  college  or  for  business.  Frencb, 
German,  Music.  Careful  Instruction ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
healthy  situation,  wholesome  fare,  a  comfortable  home, 
and  moderate  terms.  Ministers  and  candidates  find  special 
terms.  H.  D.  GBEGOBY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

The  bettie  stuakt  institute — a  Day  and 
FAMILY  BOABDING  SCHOOL  for  Young  Ladles  and 
Children.  The  course  Is  comprehensive.  The  Languages, 
Music.  Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  each  Is  thoroughly 
taught.  For  terms,  address  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES, 
Springfield,  Ill. 


MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 
HOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIBB, 
Nos.  6  and  8  East  53d  St.,  New  York, 

Beopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  in  Primary  aud  Secondary 
departments.  The  course  of  study  In  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Reed. 


The  New  England  Conserratory 

Is  ths  oldest  in  the  country,  and  the  Ursest  Music 

SSafinishedIs 

has  had  oyer  25,000  Pupils,  &  enjoys  a  reputation 
ui^quaUed  m  for  furnishing 

A  Complete  jy|TjSlCAj  j  Education 
at  the  Tery  W  ►iJXWAWJ lowest  rates. 

•IS  pays  for  20  lessons,  with  collateral  advantages 

SifBDUCA'nON’-ifS 

Private  lessons  if  desired.  Persons  who  name  the  pa~ 
per  in  which  this  advertisement  was  seen  will  reeeiva 
pamphlet  free.  E.  TOURJEE.  Music  HaU,Bostoia 

The  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Jacksonville,  IlllnoiM,  offers  Musical  Instruction  un¬ 
surpassed  in  America.  For  circular,  address 

WILLIAM  I>,  SANDKRS,  Superintendent. 

OXFORD  FEMALE  COLlTgE,^  ~ 

The  twenty-seventh  year  begins  SEPTEMBER  1.  This  Col¬ 
lege  has  admirable  bullding.s  and  grounds,  high,  healthy 
and  beautiful.  'The  professors  and  teachers  are  among  the 
best.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  regular  course.  This 
College  Is  famed  for  Its  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  etc 
Terms  moderate.  For  circulars,  please  address  the  Preel 
dent.  Rev.  R.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  Oxford,  O. 

PARSONS  COLLEGE,  Fairfield,  I<iwa.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  College  of  Iowa  Instruction  able,  thorongh, 
and  Christian.  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses,  with  Pre¬ 
paratory,  Musical,  and  An  Departments.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  14.  For  catalogue,  address 

Prof.  A.  McCALLA,  Sec.  of  Faculty. 

WANTED — Position  as  Principal  of  Academy,  or  of 
Graded  School,  with  Academic  Department.  Eleven 
years’ experience.  Collegiate  education.  Best  of  references 
in  regard  to  ability  and  success  in  organizing  and  couuuct- 
Ing  schools,  and  also  in  regard  »o  Christian  character. 
Address,  with  particulars, 

S.  M.  DODGE,  Lebanon,  Madison  county,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  BATAVIA. 

THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Conducted  by  the  MISSES  8MEAD. 

PEHNSraAmA  MUTAEY  ACADElff, 

Chester,  I’tt.,  Opens  September  8th. 

,  Thorough  instruction  lu  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Classics  and  English. 

Degrees  conferred.  Careful  training  of  Cadets. 

For  circulars,  apply  to 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOB  Yo!’^'®'  *’'*’***®^ 

Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.  -  - 

FULL  COLLEGIATE.  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  facilities  for  Music— Instrumental 
and  vocal.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  bealth- 
fulness;  buildings  elegant;  combines  extended  and  thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  with  the  essentials  of  a  refined  Christian 
home.  Terras  moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  8,  1880. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  S.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

~ETf RA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  Is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  tho  first  rank  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  AH  Its  accommodations  and 
appliances  are  superior,  and  It  has  sufficient  endowment 
to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  moderate  expense. 
Next  session  opens  Sept.  8th.  Send  for  a  catalogue  to  Miss 
A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or  address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

SCHOOL  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS,  Beliefonte,  Pa. 

A  Presbyterian  School  for  small  Boys  only.  Five  Instruc¬ 
tors.  Terms  $260  per  year. 

Eev.  J.  P.  HUGHES,  Principal. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

For  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Commences  Its  40th  year  Sept.  23,  1880.  Widely  known  for 
excellence  of  Instruction  and  great  beauty  and  salubrity  of 
location.  Bev.  0.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 

STWBENVILLE  (O.TWArE  SEMINARY. 

Board,  room  and  light  per  year,  $175.  Tuition,  $20  to  $36. 
One-fourth  off  for  ministers’  daughters.  Catalogues  free. 

Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Prln. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  O.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

Tho  26th  year  will  commence  September  1,  18M.  Board, 
Tuition,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  annum.  Send  tor  catBs 
logue  to  Aliss  HFLEN  PEABODY,  PrincipaL 

Laice  Forest  University. 

Terms  very  low.  Situation  most  healthful.  Tweaty-flve 
Instructors;  #5  students;  safootu,  etc.,  excluded  from  the 
city;  Christianity  an  essential  element.  ACADEMY 
modelled  after  best  New  England.  FERRY  HALL — Lady 
Principal,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Wellesley  Col 
lege ;  for  ladies  only ;  solid  education  with  accomplishments. 
Higher  branches  by  college  professors.  COLLEGE  tor 
both  sexes,  standard  of  best  Eastern  colleges.  Catalogues 
sent  by  President  D.  S.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Rye  seminary.  Rye,  N.  Y. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

O.SSINING  INSTITUTE  for  Young  Ladies,  Sing 
Slug,  N.  Y.  First-class  os  to  character  and  patronage. 
Circulars  free.  Bev.  C.  D.  BICE,  Principal. 

CHESTNUT  STREET  SEMINABY. 

Miss  BONNEY  and  Miss  DILLAYE,  Principals. 
This  oldest  and  largest  Boarding  and  Day  School  In  Phlla 
delphla  will  commence  Its  Thirty-first  year  at  1615  CHEST 
NUT  STREET,  September  22d. 

PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  PrincipaL 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Graduating  course,  including  Latin,  $280  a  year.  Optional 
course  in  Music,  Painting,  and  Modern  Languages.  All  de¬ 
partments  well  organized.  Eleven  teachers.  Send  for 
circular.  Year  begins  Sept.  14th. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  Principal. 

^BERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departments 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta; 
tlons.  Best  of  religious  influences.  Thorough  and  chrap 
Tuition,  incidentals,  aud  library  fees  only  $30  a  year  Over 
1000  students.  Si>rlng  term  begins  March  9;  Fall  term 
Aug.  31;  Winter  term,  Nov.  30.  For  Circulars,  address  j’ 
B. ’T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  Is  unsurpassed  for 
hes.Ubfulness  and  religious  and  Intellectual  advantages. 
Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BI^. 

EDUC/ifiON  FNTREEOMENr 

LINCOLN  DNIVERSITT, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  gradn 
ates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  In  this  countiv 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  of 
public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr  HeCosta 

says :  “  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  claims 
on  the  Christian  public."  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  PblladelDhte 
says :  “  It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  oomroand  nubile 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon  Wm 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of 
wealth  could  realize  the  fact  tliat  there  Is  a  PRlNCieTfiN 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate" elfte  or 
legacies,  may  address  siiw  or 

Jl®v.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. :  or 
Rev.  ED.  W EBB,  Financial  Secretary,  ’ 
Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
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mSSIONAIlT  FBOaRESS. 

THK  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

SAMOA. 

The  following  letter  from  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  which  were  hardly  known  to  the  world 
until  within  a  few  years,  tells  a  story  of  the  effect 
of  missions  upon  the  character  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  quite  as  wonderful  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Sandwich  Islands : 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  Samoa  Mission 
will  prove  this  statement  when  we  say  that  out  of 
a  population  of  40,000  about  35,000,  or  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  Inhabitants,  are  connected  with 
Christian  churches.  The  last  census,  taken  five 
years  ago,  showed  a  native  population  of  34,265, 
divided  according  to  Church  statistics  as  follows : 
Belonging  to  the  London  Mission  Society,  26,493 ; 
Wesleyans,  4,794 ;  Boman  Catholics,  2,852 ;  Mor¬ 
mons,  126;  total,  34,265.  The  census  taken  in 
1853  gave  a  native  population  of  33,901 ;  in  1863, 
35,107;  1874,  34,265,  an  increase  of  364  in  twenty- 
one  years,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  long  wars 
in  the  meantime.  There  are  probably  about  300 
Europeans  and  Americans  on  the  islands,  300 
Polynesians,  and  about  2,000  laborers  from  the 
various  islands  of  the  Pacific,  employed  here  most¬ 
ly  by  Germany.  The  London  Mission  Society, 
which  was  first  in  the  field,  and  has  done  most, 
also  claims  187  native  pastors,  distributed  on  the 
three  principal  islands  as  follows:  Tutuila,  22; 
Upolu,  101 ;  and  Saraii,  54. 

The  islands  are  districted  under  missionaries 
sent  out  from  England.  At  present  Kev.  Charles 
Phillips,  appointed  in  1877,  is  on  Tutuila;  llev. 
George  Turner,  LL.D  ,  president  of  the  native 
College  aLMalua,  Upolu,  twelve  miles  from  Apia, 
was  appointed  in  1840;  Kev.  Thomas  Powell, 
F.L.S.,  residing  at  Falsalili,  Upolu,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  1844.  He  is  quite  a  botanist,  and  has  collect¬ 
ed  nearly  300  varieties  of  Samoa  ferns,  and  given 
names  to  several  of  the  species,  since  adopted  by 
the  scientists.  Bev.  G.  G.  Turner,  M.D.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1868,  and  resides  at  Apia,  Upolu.  He 
is  the  only  medical  missionary  on  the  islands, 
though  all  the  missionaries  keep  simple  remedies 
for  simple  diseases  with  which  they  may  be  fami¬ 
liar,  and  deal  out  drugs  daily  to  applicants.  Bev. 
Dr.  Turner  of  Apia  is  a  first-class  physician,  and 
an  expert,  skilful,  and  successful  surgeon,  besides 
being  an  able  preacher,  iu  cliarge  of  the  Foreign 
Chapel  at  Apia,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  mis¬ 
sionary  labors.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  November  he  will  return,  via  Sydney, 
to  England,  on  a  prolonged  absence  of  two  years, 
having  now  been  ten  years  without  a  vacation. 
The  missionary  ship  “John  Williams,”  in  which 
he  and  his  family  will  leave  for  Sydney,  is  now 
cruising  among  the  islands  in  these  seas,  with 
supplies  for  the  missionaries  and  native  teachers. 
She  is  a  fine,  staunchly-built  vessel,  fitted  up  for 
the  express  accommodation  of  the  missionaries. 
Captain  Turpie,  her  commander,  has  been  in  the 
missionary  service  twenty-five  years,  and  is  a  very 
successful  navigator  and  agreeable  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman.  On  Saraii  Kev.  George  Pratt  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1838,  and  Kev.  S.  H.  Davies  in  1866. 
The  former  is  the  author  of  a  Grammar  and  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Samoan  language — the  best,  if  not 
the  only  one,  extant. 

The  native  college  at  Malua,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Turner,  is  a  most  important  institution.  It  num¬ 
bers  about  100  students,  preparing  for  the  Gospel 
ministry'  and  other  useful  callings  among  their 
countrymen.  This  is  doubtless  the  fountain 
whence  fiows  most  of  the  regenerating  infiuences 
for  Samoa.  There  are  about  200  acres  of  laud  be¬ 
longing  to  the  college  (which  of  course  belongs  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society),  and  each  married 
student  is  allowed  to  cultivate  three  acres,  which 
in  this  tropical  clime  furnishes  ample  provision 
for  him  and  his  household.  The  college  build¬ 
ings,  though  unlike  those  of  more  civilized  com¬ 
munities,  arc  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  the  grounds  are  well  laid 
out.  The  institution  occupies  a  slightly  elevated 
position  overlooking  a  beautiful  bay,  along  the 
shore  of  which  the  students  have  constructed  a 
coral  break-water  frontage.  Dr.  Turner  is  a 
genial,  active,  energetic,  hospitable  gentleman, 
and  is  doing  a  good  and  great  work  for  Samoa. 
The  Kev.  I.  Marriott  has  arrived  from  England 
within  a  few  months  as  a  colleague  to  Dr.  Turner 
at  Malua,  and  takes  the  place  of  Kev.  H.  Nisbet, 
LL.D.,  who  died  at  Malua  three  years  ago,  after 
thirty-five  years  of  constant  mission  service. 

The  standard  of  native  Christian  character  here 
is  quite  as  high,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  that  of 
Hawaiian  Christians.  The  people  are  faithful 
church-goers,  and  as  strict  in  their  religious  ob¬ 
servances  as  the  ancient  Jews.  Every  evening  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  early  in  the  morning,  I  can 
hear  them  in  their  fales  (or  houses)  all  around  me 
singing  and  praying.  They  say  grace  over  their 
meals,  though  consisting  of  bananas,  breadfruit, 
and  taro,  and  eaten  with  their  fingers  off  banana 
leaves  on  the  ground.  I  believe  they  are  as  sin¬ 
cere  as  Christian  people  generally.  They  are  in¬ 
telligent,  and  nearly  all  read  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language,  an  excellent  edition  produced  by 
the  missionaries  and  published  by  the  London 
Mission  Society.  The  people  are  liberal,  and 
contribute  largely,  according  to  their  means. 
They  practise,  as  they  did  before  the  advent  of 
the  missionaries,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which 
some  think  they  derived  from  the  Jews,  to  whom 
their  origin  is  traced  by  some,  tiiough  they  are 
most  likely  from  the  Malays.  The  people  have 
no  superiors  on  earth  for  fine  physical  appearance, 
and  are  of  mild  and  amiable  disposition. 

MICBONESIA.  • 

The  Morning  Star  of  the  Pacific  is  still  doing 
her  appointed  work  in  conveying  missionaries  to 
and  from  their  fields  of  labor,  and  serving  the 
cause  in  every  way.  She  sailed  from  Honolulu  on 
June  21st,  carrying  Kev.  Mr.  Taylor,  wife,  and  two 
children,  Kev.  Mr.  Walker  and  wife,  and  a  native 
Hawaiian  missionary  and  wife  (educated  at  Hono¬ 
lulu) — all  destined  for  the  Gilbert  Islands,  Micro¬ 
nesia.  The  missionaries  take  with  them  boards  to 
erect  a  building  to  live  in,  and  a  bell  for  the  chap¬ 
el,  and  a  supply  of  medicines,  and  other  things 
that  will  make  them  comfortable.  Mr.  Taylor 
(who  has  had  previous  experience  of  the  climate) 
takes  a  machine  with  him  to  assist  in  making  ice. 
Previous  to  the  sailing,  religious  services  were 
held  on  board,  in  English  and  Hawaiian,  under 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Bingham.  Pastor  Hemp¬ 
hill  of  Calvary  church,  San  Francisco,  was  among 
those  who  spoke,  and  the  veteran  Kev.  Titus  Coan 
of  Hilo  offered  the  closing  prayer.  Among  the  old 
missionaries  present  were  Kev.  Lowell  Smith, 
D.D.,  and  wife,  Mrs,  Dimond,  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
and  others. 

AUSTBALIA. 

From  a  tabulated  statement  sent  to  The  Presby¬ 
terian  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Muir  of  Victoria,  we  learn 
that  Victoria,  with  867,635  inhabitants,  has  135,000 
Presbyterians  and  154  ministers.  New  South 
Wales,  675,316 — Presbyterians,  66,222;  ministers, 
83.  Queensland,  180,000 — Presbyterians,  19,000; 
ministers,  26.  South  Australia,  250,000— Presbyte¬ 
rians,  18,000;  ministers,  13.  Tasmania,  110,000 — 
Presbyterians,  10,000;  ministers,  14.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  420,000 — Presbyterians,  88,000;  ministers, 
125.  West  Australia,  27,838 — Presbyterians,  529; 
minister,  1. 

COBEA. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Corean  language  is 
about  to  be  printed  from  type  furnished  by  Japa¬ 
nese  type  founders.  This  very  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  completion — celebrated  in  April — of  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Japa¬ 
nese  language,  and  they  are  notable  events  in  the 
religious  world  for  the  current  year.  All  things 
are  now  ready,  or  nearly  so,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world. 


A  FUNERAL  WITHOUT  A  FEB. 

By  a  Preibyterian  Woman. 

About  ten  years  ago,  one  very  warm  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  walking  along  one  of  our  streets  in 
which  there  is  a  mission  chai>el.  As  I  neared 
it  I  noticed  a  young  man  standing  and  looking 
wistfully  at  it,  as  if  he  fain  would  look  through 
its  walls  of  brick.  I  looked  at  him  inquiringly, 
and  he  siK>ke.  He  told  me  that  he  was  in  quest 
of  a  minister  to  “  pray  over  ”  a  lady  friend  who 
died  in  this  city,  and  whose  remains  were  to  be 
borne  that  day  into  the  country  for  burial. 
Her  father  had  just  arrived  that  morning  to 
accompany  it  to  her  former  home.  He  had 
called  at  one  or  two  places,  he  said,  but  the 
ministers  were  not  in.  I  mentioned  one  or  two 
other  names  to  him,  and  encouraged  him  to 
hoi>e  for  better  luck  next  time,  and  bade  him 
good  morning.  I  had  gone  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my  shoulder, 
and  found  that  he  had  followed  me.  He  seem¬ 
ed  inspired  with  a  new  thought,  and  said  to 
me  “Madam,  if  you  will  tell  me  where  you 
live,  in  case  I  cannot  find  a  minister,  I  will  go 
and  tell  you,  and  wont  you  come  and  pray  over 
her?”  I  said  that  he  need  not  take  all  that 
trouble ;  that  if  he  would  tell  me  w'here  the 
place  was,  and  at  what  hour  he  wished  the 
funeral,  I  would  be  there,  and  in  the  event  of 
!  there  being  no  minister,  I  would  pray  with 
them. 

At  the  hour  he  named  I  was  at  the  place 
designated,  but  saw  no  external  sign  of  death 
such  as  is  customary  in  our  city ;  neither  was 
there  any  hearse  or  carriage  in  the  street  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  funeral.  The  entrance  was  on  Broad¬ 
way,  a  few  blocks  above  Thirty-fourth  street. 
It  was  a  corner  house,  and  sometimes  they 
are  peculiarly  constructed.  It  was  so  in  this 
instance.  I  was  admitted  at  once,  and  was  led 
up  one  flight  of  stairs  after  another  until  my 
imagination  began  to  work  uixm  my  fears  to 
such  an  extent  that  my  heart  was  in  my  throat, 
as  I  was  going  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  entrance.  It  was  not  apparently  a  tene¬ 
ment-house,  for  every  floor  seemed  to  be  used 
as  chambers ;  and  the  inmates,  who  were  some¬ 
what  numerous  for  one  family,  were  all  of  my 
own  sex;  and  the  scantiness  of  their  attire, 
even  on  a  very  hot  July  day,  impressed  me  as 
peculiar.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  trusted  to  the 
gray  hairs  that  were  on  my  temples  more  than 
to  the  Arm  grip  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  for 
oh !  how  weak  is  our  faith  and  how  feeble  our 
trust  in  His  omnipotent  arm.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  very  last  step  of  the  very  last 
stairs,  I  was  ready  to  drop ;  but  the  sight  of  a 
coffin  revived  my  courage,  and  I  walked  stead¬ 
ily  into  the  room  in  which  it  was.  There  I 
found  my  friend  of  the  street  and  the  father  of 
the  departed  girl.  He  took  my  hand  kindly  in 
both  of  his,  thanking  me  for  coming,  and  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  “just  as  well  suited  as  if  it  had 
been  a  minister.”  These  two  were  the  only 
men  I  saw.  The  women  whom  I  saw  in  the 
rooms  (for  the  doors  were  all  open)  came  up  to 
the  top  floor  and  took  seats  quietly  in  the 
small  room  in  which  the  coffin  was.  In  it  lay 
a  young  and  once  beautiful  woman.  A  few 
flowers  that,  like  herself,  were  once  fresh  and 
beautiful,  lay  withered  ui)on  her  bosom.  Could 
one  be  placed  ifi  a  much  more  trying  posi¬ 
tion  ?  How  blessed  the  promise  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  give  words  suitable  for  every  occa¬ 
sion  if  we  leave  ourselves  fully  in  His  hands. 
Of  the  never-dying  soul  that  had  animated  the 
fair  form  in  the  coffin,  one  could  only  say  that 
it  had  gone  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  who 
doeth  right,  and  there  is  to  my  own  mind  no 
source  of  greater  comfort  than  that  “  the  scep¬ 
tre  of  His  kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  righteous¬ 
ness.”  But  the  living  and  never-dying  souls 
who  were  in  that  room,  and  whose  faces  I  never 
before  had  seen,  and  whom  most  likely  I  never 
again  should  see  on  earth,  but  whom  I  shall 
surely  see  when  “the  dead,  small  and  great, 
shall  stand  before  God,”  must  hear,  at  least 
that  once,  that  “God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life”;  they  must  hear  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

On  leaving,  I  took  every  sister  there  warmly 
by  the  hand  and  told  her  that  loving  Christian 
hearts  had  given  their  money  to  build  a  house 
in  which  God  is  worshipped  every  Sabbath 
day  in  the  year ;  whose  doors  have  never  yet 
been  closed  a  Sabbath  day  since  it  was  first 
opened,  although  it  was  closed  that  morning 
when  the  young  man  stood  by  it.  And  when 
the  outside  door  is  open,  they  might  read  from 
the  street  that  “  every  seat  is  free,  and  stran¬ 
gers  are  always  welcome.”  Rarely,  if  indeed 
ever,  have  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  seem¬ 
ed  more  precious,  and  the  realities  of  eternity 
so  very  real.  Gladly  would  I  attend  just  such 
another  funeral  without  a  fee. 

New  York  City,  July,  1880. 


THE  ELDER  QUESTION. 

Editor  Evangelist :  Permit  me  to  say  a  word 
regarding  your  correspondent  “Wyoming’s” 
letter  on  re-installation  of  reelected  elders  in 
this  week’s  pai>er.  It  is  complained  [1]  that  the 
General  Assembly  did  not  answer  the  question 
submitted  to  it  on  this  subject.  I  answer.  Any 
one  who  will  read  the  action  of  Assembly  on 
Paper  18  as  reported  in  the  Journal,  will  And 
a  very  unequivocal  answer,  which  only  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  add  a  positive  penalty  could  render 
more  explicit. 

Then  further,  the  Assembly  said  noth¬ 
ing  which  even  by  implication  could  be  con¬ 
strued  into  censure  of  any  one  inquiring  into 
the  expediency  or  fltness  of  any  of  its  rulings ; 
but  it  did  say  that  after  the  existing  law  of  the 
Church  had  been  defined  by  the  highest  court 
[2],  any  individual  who  despised  that  defini¬ 
tion,  and  who  in  the  pride  and  arrogance  of 
his  own  heart  put  himself  forward  as  a  greater 
authority  than  the  General  Assembly,  was  not 
fit  to  be  an  elder,  either  teaching  or  ruling. 
And  is  it  not  so  ?  Does  not  the  whole  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Presbyterianism  teach  it  ?  Does  not 
common  sense  demand  it?  [3] 

There  is  a  saying  “  Pigs  may  fly,  but  they 
are  not  v^y  likely  birds.”  So  the  Assembly 
may  in  the  exiwsition  of  existing  law  “reverse 
the  usages  of  a  generation  without  a  shadow 
of  law,  and  with  scarcely  more  reason  ” ;  but 
they  are  not  very  likely  to  do  so. 

It  is  very  little  to  our  purpose  that  Wyoming 
and  others  for  forty  years  acted  in  violation  of 
Presbyterian  law,  [4]  and  made  a  law  for  them¬ 
selves  in  electing  elders  for  a  limited  term ;  nor 
does  it  concern  us  in  the  least  what  course  they 
choose  to  take  in  installing  or  not  installing 
those  Presbyterian  anomalies,  “  rotary  elders.” 

We  know  on  high  authority  that  the  law  of 
divorce  was  granted  on  account  of  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart  in  an  ancient  Church,  and  so  four 
years  ago,  the  hearts  of  “  Wyoming  ”  and  com¬ 
pany  having  become  very  hard,  the  rulers  of  our 
Church  i>ermitted  congregations  once  in  three 
years  to  give  their  elders  a  bill  of  divorcement ; 
“but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.”  [5] 
We  thus  see  that  it  is  idle  to  argue  about  the 
doings  of  forty  years  ago,  or  of  any  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  May,  1878,  when  we  had  the  first  au¬ 
thoritative  deliverance  on  the  subject. 

“Wyoming”  is  altogether  mistaken  in  his 
fourth  paragraph.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  sympathies  of  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  system  of  rotary  eldership,  there 


was,  I  understand,  only  one  who  was  not  out- 
and-out  in  favor  of  re-installation ;  and  no  jjer- 
son  who  was  in  the  Assembly  during  the  long 
and  animated  debate  on  papers  Numbers  11 
and  18  could  believe  that  any  “  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  ”  of  the  Committee  with  a  “  limited  term 
eldership”  could  have  changed  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 

Does  not  “Wyoming”  get  rather  mixed  up 
and  confused  in  his  statements  in  paragraph 
five  ?  He  says  you  elect  for  three  years,  but 
install  for  an  indefinite  time— “  year  after  year 
and  term  after  term.”  He  just  preceded  that 
remark  by  “  his  installation  is  in  force  so  long 
as  he  acts  as  an  elder.”  Now  a  man  is  only 
supposed  to  act  for  as  long  as  he  is  elected, 
although  in  “Wyoming’s”  neighborhood  one 
elder  was  so  fond  of  office  that  he  declined  to 
retire  when  his  term  expired,  although  he  was 
not  reelected.  Cases  like  this  are,  I  think,  not 
common ;  but  Wyoming  might  inform  us  if  his 
installation  holds  good  in  1880,  his  term  hav¬ 
ing  expired  in  1879.  [6]  Is  it  not  dangerous  to 
go  so  much  on  presumption  as  Wyoming  advo¬ 
cates  ?  Again,  Wyoming  urges  against  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  retiuiring  re-installation,  the  ten¬ 
dency  being  to  weaken  the  “presumptive” 
continuity.  Is  not  the  whole  system  “  limit¬ 
ed ’’—subversive  of  continuity?  Cannot  an 
earnest  pastor  make  the  annual  re-installation 
of  a  part  of  his  session  the  occasion  of  much 
profit,  both  to  his  session  and  congregation  ?  [7] 

Wyoming  says  in  paragraph  seven  that  the 
Assembly  can  and  has  only  recommended,  but 
“every  congregation  is  free  to  act  according 
to  its  own  sense  of  fltness.”  Wonder  w’hich  is 
best  to  follow.  Assembly’s  recommendation  or 
Wyoming’s  “Ipse  dixit”?  As  one  practical 
result  of  regarding  Assembly’s  exposition  of 
law  as  only  advisory,  let  me  cite  the  instance 
of  a  church  known  to  Wyoming,  which  at  a 
meeting  duly  called  for  the  election  of  elders 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  requiring  re- 
installation.  The  elders-elect  refused.  The 
church  said  by  the  same  vote,  then  you  are  not 
members  of  our  session.  The  elders-elect  car¬ 
ried  it  to  Presbytery.  The  Presbytery  said  the 
Assembly  is  only  advisory  and  you  must  not 
obey  it ;  you  must  obey  us,  as  we  are  mandatory ; 
we  say  re-installation  is  not  necessary,  we  say 
these  men  are  your  elders;  and  we  set  aside 
the  mdn  you  elected  and  ordained  in  room  of 
one  of  them.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  Sy¬ 
nod.  Supposing  Synod  affirms  Presbytery,  an 
appeal  will  be  taken  to  General  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  can  only  say  one  thing:  this 
church  acted  in  accordance  with  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law,  and  did  right.  The  decision 
of  the  lower  court  is  reversed,  and  the  action 
of  the  church  stands.  Thus  the  same  ideas 
and  reactionary  principles  that  “Wyoming” 
advocates  will  keep  that  church  in  two  years 
litigation  and  internal  discord.  [8]  I  think  it 
was  the  Stated  Clerk,  who  in  answer  to  this  ad¬ 
visory  idea  said  “The  interpretation  of  the  law 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Digest,  is  the 
law  of  the  Church  now.”  Another  venerable 
D.D.  said  such  an  idea  could  only  serve  to 
keep  churches  in  useless  litigation. 

All  who  love  our  Church  will  regret  that 
“Wyoming  ”  should  use  the  language  he  has 
in  paragraph  eight  towards  the  Supreme  Court 
of  our  Church.  “  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of 
the  ruler  of  thy  people.”  Should  a  Judge  of 
our  lower  Civil  Courts  be  continually  rendering 
judgments  contrary  to  the  previous  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  w'ould  not  that  be  a 
clear  indication  that  he  should  no  longer  be  on 
the  bench. 

The  real  sentiments  of  the  Assembly  could 
hardly  have  been  given  more  unequivocally. 
The  ayes,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  were  general  over  the  whole  h^JlSO, 
while  the  nays  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
then  after  a  very  long  and  free  debate.  [9] 

The  action  of  Assembly  on  May  31st  seems 
to  indicate  that  all  acts  hereafter  of  non-rein- 
stalled  sessions  will  be  invalid,  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  all  lovers  of  the  peace,  unity,  and 
purity  of  our  Zion  will  yield  implicit  obedience 
in  the  meantime,  and  if  they  do  not  like  it  they 
will  take  constitutional  means  to  have  it  alter¬ 
ed.  They  will  not  defy  the  General  Assembly. 

In  conclusion  let  me  pray  and  beseech  of 
“Wyoming”  to  use  his  powers  and  influence 
as  an  experienced  pastor  for  a  nobler  purpose 
than  belittling  our  General  Assembly,  and 
bringing  the  institutions  of  this  the  noblest 
branch  of  Christ’s  Church  into  disrepute.  He 
was  alone  in  Committee  in  his  opposition  to  re- 
installation,  and  very  nearly  alone  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  itself.  _  Pkesbyterian. 

[As  it  is  always  well  to  see  both  sides  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  took  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  submitting  “  Presbyterian’s”  comments  to 
“Wyoming”;  and  in  response  we  have  received  the 
following  brief  notes  in  pencil— just  in  time  to  print 
this  week.  More  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  if 
any  correspondent  has  “  new  matter  ”  to  introduce,  it 
may  be  presented.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  re- 
installation  of  reelected  elders,  who  servo  the  same 
church  for  consecutive  terms,  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
formal  re-installation  is  unnec  essary  and  superfluous. 
Such  a  service  cannot  make  an  older.  His  ordination 
did  that.  His  reSlection  is  the  recognition  of  his  con¬ 
tinued  aceeptjince  among  the  congregation,  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  his  functions  without  a  break  or  auspenaion  in 
their  active  discharge.  Meaningless  or  unnecessary 
ceremony  is  contrary  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.— Ed.  Evan.] 

Wyoming’s  brief  notes. 

(1)  No  complaint  was  made,  merely  the  fact 
was  stated. 

(2)  Here  is  the  great  defect  in  this  respon¬ 
dent’s  view  of  the  subject.  The  highest  court 
of  the  Church  has  not  defined  an  existing  law, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  law  to 
define.  The  Book  that  contains  the  law  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  entirely  silent  upon 
the  ix)int.  Not  one  syllable  is  found  in  it. 
Even  the  w'ords  “instal”  and  “reinstal”  do 
not  ocfur  in  reference  to  ruling  elders.  We 
read  only  of  “set  apart”  and  “ordained.” 
The  action  of  the  General  Assembly  is  as  pow¬ 
erless  to  make  law  by  its  own  vote,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries, 
as  it  is  to  define  what  does  not  exist. 

(3)  A  very  frank  and  logical  conclusion.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  apply  the  deliverence  of  the  Assembly 
to  another  subject,  equally  important.  The 
Assembly  of  1872  answered  an  enquiry,  whether 
“  it  accords  with  the  spirit  and  usage  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  invite  persons,  believ¬ 
ers,  not  members  of  any  evangelical  church,  to 
partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  that  “it  is  nof 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  usage  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  extend  such  invita¬ 
tions.”  The  Assembly  of  1876  reaffirmed  this 
action,  adding  “  The  language  of  the  Book  (Di¬ 
rectory  for  Worship,  Chap,  viii..  Sec.  4,)  relied 
upon  by  some  to  authorize  indiscriminate  com¬ 
munion,  is  not  correctly  interpreted  by  them. 
Although,  in  describing  the  persons  there  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  church  membership 
is  not  expressed,  it  is  clearly  implied.”  It  is 
well  known  that  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  our 
ministers  continue  to  give  such  invitations, 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  Assembly  has  cor¬ 
rected  their  interpretation  of  the  Book.  Will 
it  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  “not  fit ’’for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  “  should  not  ” 
be  in  it  ? 

(4)  A  mistake.  The  Assembly  of  1852  (New 
School,  in  which  Branch  of  the  Church  this 
usage  w’as  chiefly  found,)  declared  “such  !’  an 
organization  of  a  session  is  not  Anti-presbytifri- 
al.”  Moore’s  Digest,  page  53.  The  Assembly 
of  1872  adopted  a  minute,  in  a  judicial  case,  de¬ 


fining  its  action  as  “  not  to  be  understood  as 
deciding  that,  in  any  case,  the  actual  service 
of  the  eldership  should  be  either  iiermanent  or 
limited ;  but,  while  the  office  is  perpetual,  the 
time  of  its  exercise  iu  each  individual  congre¬ 
gation  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  church 
itself,  according  to  the  mode  approved  of  and 
in  use  in  such  church.”  Minutes,  page  75. 

(5)  With  such  views  of  a  limited-term  elder¬ 
ship  no  wonder  that  ‘‘ Presbyterian  ”  is  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  action  of  the  late  Assembly.  Had 
he  an  appreciation  of  the  system,  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  he  would  so  heartily  endorse  it. 

(6)  If  “  Presbyterian  ”  will  give  “  Wyoming  ” 
a  careful  re-reading  he  will  find  his  question 
answ’ered,  and  very  likely  all  confusion  remov¬ 
ed. 

(7)  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  wise,  earnest 
pastor  can  improve  almost  any  occasion,  but 
that  is  scarcely  a  good  reason  for  unnecessari¬ 
ly  multiplying  occasions. 

(8)  I  apprehend  that  all  the  facts  in  this 
case  are  not  stated  by  “Presbyterian.”  It 
must  be  that  the  church  was  not  at  i)eace  when 
the  subject  of  the  reinstallation  of  their  elders 
was  first  broached  among  them,  and  that  it 
become  mixed  up  in  their  former  dissensions. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  harmonious 
church  could  suffer  such  a  service  to  become 
an  occasion  of  strife.  At  best,  it  is  a  form  of 
no  s[>ecial  significance,  involving  nothing  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  congregation.  As  boys 
sometimes  use  chii)s  to  provoke  a  tight,  so  the 
wiifui  and  contentious  might  use  this,  but  the 
Master  could  not  but  be  grieved  by  the  conduct 
of  His  i)rofessed  discii)les. 

(9)  Ui>on  these  points,  as  upon  some  others, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  My  own  im¬ 
pressions  do  not  agree  with  those  of  “Presby¬ 
terian.”  The  question  of  reinstallation  was 
not  directly  considered  in  Committee,  and  it  is 
not  known  how  the  members  would  have  voted 
upon  it. 


THURLOW  WEED  ON  INGERSOLL. 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  as  understood  by  the  Veteran 
Journalist  and  Correspondent. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald : 

Men  entertaining  infidel  opinions  for  the  last 
twenty  or  more  years,  and  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  have  seldom  ob¬ 
truded  themselves  upon  the  public.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  manner  or  matter  of  modern 
divines  either  to  provoke  or  invite  antagonism. 
Clergymen  do  not,  as  formerly,  dwell  and  lin¬ 
ger  upon  the  dark  features  of  theology.  No¬ 
thing  is  now  heard  of  the  fate  of  “  infants  not 
a  span  long.”  The  ministry  of  our  day  is  a 
ministry  of  peace,  charity,  and  good  will.  This 
generation  learns  to  love  and  serve,  rather 
than  to  dread  and  distrust,  our  Creator  and 
our  Saviour.  Whatever  grounds  existed  for¬ 
merly  to  tempt  scoffers  and  revilers,  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  our  time  disarms  and  silences  unpreju¬ 
diced  criticism. 

Col.  Ingersoll,  whom  I  do  not  know,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  gentleman  of  education, 
with  a  well-stored  mind  and  attractive  person¬ 
al  manners,  who  speaks  fluently  and  eloquent¬ 
ly.  A  man  thus  gifted  can  do  much  good,  but 
much  more  evil,  according  to  the  principles  es¬ 
poused  and  the  line  of  conduct  marked  out  for 
himself.  Col.  Ingersoll,  it  seems,  upon  his  en¬ 
trance  into  active  life,  chose  the  left  instead  of 
the  right  pathway,  and  becomes  a  revller  of, 
instead  of  a  believer  in,  a  religion  which  has 
been  making  the  world  wiser,  better,  and  hap¬ 
pier  for  almost  nineteen  centuries.  Without 
questioning  Col.  Ingersoll’s  sincerity,  or  im¬ 
pugning  his  motives,  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
half  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  fortifying 
himself  with  arguments  against  religion,  had 
been  devoted  to  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  evidences  establishing  its 
truths,  the  country  would  have  had,  instead  of 
a  reviler,  a  gifted  follower  of  Him  whose  mis¬ 
sion,  labors,  and  character,  viewed  merely  from 
a  worldly  standpoint,  inspire  admiration,  af¬ 
fection,  and  gratitude.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
painful  to  see  men  richly  endowed  perverting 
their  gifts,  misusing  their  talents,  in  presump¬ 
tuous  revilings  and  ribald  jestings  against  a 
Creator  and  a  Saviour  from  whom  every  earth¬ 
ly  bounty  and  blessing  emanate  ? 

No  act  of  the  Saviour’s  life  and  no  word  He 
ever  uttered  has  been  or  can  be  construed  or 
tortured  into  hostility  to  the  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  every  member  of  the  human  family. 
Human  laws  are  founded  upon  the  divine  law. 
All  that  concerns  our  happiue.s8  here  and  our 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter  is  derived  from 
the  Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has 
infidelity  done  for  us?  Who  profits  by  its 
teachings?  After  depriving  its  followers  of 
their  belief  in  a  future,  how  does  it  compensate 
them  ?  What  does  it  offer  in  exchange  for  a 
life  of  immortality?  If,  for  example.  Colonel 
Ingersoll  should  be  summoned  to  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  friend  or  relative,  what  words  of 
comfort  or  of  hope  could  he  offer?  Of  what 
service  could  he  be  to  that  stricken  friend? 
Would  he  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  one 
whose  last  hours  needed  soothing  by  telling 
him  there  was  nothing  but  the  cold,  dark  grave 
awaiting  him?  This  cruel  theory  is  repelled 
not  only  by  revelation  but  by  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.  Nature  is  instinct  with  evidences  and 
confirmations  of  the  truths  of  revelation.  The 
vegetable  and  floral  world  only  die  to  live 
again.  The  products  of  the  earth  live  and  die 
annually.  The  buried  acorn  reproduces  the 
living  oak.  And  yet  infidelity  insists  that  man, 
the  image  of  his  Creator,  wonderfully  endowed 
and  gifted,  under  whose  auspices  the  world  has 
been  enlightened,  elevated  and  adorned,  is  af¬ 
ter  a  brief  existence  to  be  as  though  he  had 
never  been.  Contrast  the  labors  of  Voltaire 
and  Paine  with  those  of  John  Wesley.  Can  it 
be  said  with  truth  that  the  former  two  made 
any  one  better  or  happier?  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  followers  of  John  Wesley  have 
lived  and  died  and  other  hundreds  of  thousands 
survive,  rejoicing  in  their  conversion  from  a 
sinful  to  a  Christian  life.  The  memory  of  Wes¬ 
ley  is  everywhere  cherished  by  the  good  and 
the  pure,  while  Voltaire  and  Paine  are  only  re¬ 
membered  for  the  evil  rather  than  for  the  good 
they  did. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  promises  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  have  not  all  been  realized,  that  sin  still 
abounds  and  that  the  world  is  as  bad  as  ever, 
it  may  be  answered  that  religion  is  working 
out  its  mission  ;  that  its  benign  influences  are 
constantly  extending,  and  that  light  is  radiating 
the  darkest  recesses  of  heathenism  and  idola¬ 
try.  It  requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  our  race  is  improved  by  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  that  civilization  owes  its  origin  and 
progress  to  religion.  To  religious  influences 
we  are  indebted  for  ali  the  reforms  which  bene¬ 
fit  society.  Our  Sunday-schoois  were  instituted 
in  obedience  to  a  divine  command.  In  these 
schools  children  are  taught,  “  without  money 
and  without  price,”  all  that  concerns  their 
present  welfare  and  their  future  happiness. 
These  intellectual  nurseries  have  enriched  and 
fertilized,  and  continue  to  enrich  and  fertil¬ 
ize  every  city,  village,  hamlet  and  household 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  If  religion  has 
done  nothing  more  than  to  bless  our  race  with 
the  consecrating  influences  of  Sunday-schools, 
scoffers  should  be  shamed  into  silence. 

WHAT  RELIGION  HAS  DONE  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Our  city  furnishes  many  examples  of  the  be¬ 
neficence  of  religion.  Forty  years  ago  a  local¬ 
ity  too  well  known  as  the  “  Five  Points,”  with 
a  population  of  several  thousands,  was  the 
home  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  the  resort 
of  others  equally  debased.  Men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  nationalities  and  colors  herded 
together,  differing  only  in  the  d^rees  of  crime 
and  the  depths  of  profligacy  habitually  prac¬ 
ticed.  Their  days  were  passed  in  either  idle¬ 
ness  or  depredations.  Their  nights  were  spent 
in  dance-house  debaucheries.  All  healthy  or 
wholesome  influences  were  excluded.  Chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  to  become  either  street  beggars 
or  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  and  their  parents 
filled  penitentiaries  and  prisons.  These  orgies 
continued  year  after  year,  defiant  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  until  that  pandemonium  was  invaded  by 
Christian  men  and  women  whose  patience 
would  not  tire,  whose  courage  was  indomita¬ 
ble,  and  whose  devotion  has  been  rewarded  by 


a  moral  and  religious  reformation  so  complete 
that  no  part  of  our  city  is  now  mere  quiet  and 
orderly  than  the  once  dreaded  “  Five  Points.” 
Thousands  of  children  then  growing  up  either 
vagabonds  or  culprits,  are  now  attending 
schools,  in  which  thej’  are  stimulated  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  to  live  industrious  and  virtu¬ 
ous  lives.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sending  forth 
idle,  ignorant,  and  vicious  children  to  prey  upon 
society,  the  destitute  and  orphan  children  of  the 
“  Five  Points,”  prepared  for  usefulness  by  mor¬ 
al  and  religious  training,  find  happy  homes  in 
our  rapidly  developing  Western  States  and 
’Territories. 

Again,  eight  years  ago  Water  street  and  its 
surroundings  eastward  from  Peck  slip  had  a 
notoriety  almost  as  unenviable  as  that  of  the 
“  Five  Points.”  That  region  was  rife  with 
drunkenness,  burglaries,  pugilism,  and  their 
kindred  vices.  Jerry  McAuley  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  all  that  was  wicked  and  demoralizing. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  terror  to  the 
precinct,  a  reputation  which,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  was  deserved.  But  this  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  was  converted,  and  then  he 
resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  Master,  and  with  a  faithful, 
affectionate  wife  as  a  heljier,  he  has  abundant¬ 
ly  atoned  for  all  his  offences.  For  a  long  time 
the  hisses  and  howlings  of  his  former  associates 
seriously  disturbed  his  meetings,  but  courage, 
perseverance,  and  patience  finally  prevailed, 
and  his  work  now  progresses  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  The  general  character  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  has  been  improved  ;  its  social  and  moral 
tone  and  atmosphere  have  been  purified.  Sailor 
boarding-houses  have  been  reformed.  Sailors 
now  carry  their  Bibles  with  them  to  sea.  Moody 
and  Sankey  hymns  are  sung  in  forecastles. 
Hundreds  of  half  naked  and  hungry  wives  and 
children,  by  the  conversion  of  drunken  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers,  now  rejoice  in  comfortable 
and  happy  homes.  The  Mission  church  is 
crowded  every  week-day  and  evening  and 
three  times  on  Sunday,  with  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  who,  rescued  from  gar¬ 
rets  and  gutters,  are  now  reputable  citizens, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  relat¬ 
ing  with  grateful  hearts  the  miseries  of  their 
past,  the  joys  of  their  present,  and  the  hopes 
of  their  future.  By  all  who  “  went  to  scoff,  but 
remained  to  pray,”  Jerry  McAuley  and  his  ex¬ 
emplary  wife  are  regarded  with  affection,  and 
will  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 

INFIDELITY  AND  COMMUNISM. 

Infidels  of  all  ages  found  their  strongest  ar¬ 
guments  against  revealed  religion  upon  what 
they  regard  as  improbable.  And  yet  we  are 
not  called  on  to  believe  anything  more  incom¬ 
prehensible  than  our  own  existence.  We  might 
with  about  the  same  degree  of  reason  deny 
this  fact  as  to  refuse  to  believe  in  a  future  ex¬ 
istence.  We  know  that  we  live  in  this  world. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that  we  may  live 
in  another  world  ?  If  wo  are  to  believe  no¬ 
thing  but  what  we  understand,  we  should  go 
through  life  incredulous  and  aimless.  We  are 
ready  enough  tq  believe  on  information  the 
things  that  relate  to  this  world.  But  we  are 
slow  to  believe  in  prophecy  and  revelation, 
though  both  are  corroborated  by  observation, 
experience,  and  events.  Infidelity,  claiming 
superiority  in  “  reason  ”  and  common-sense, 
asks  us  to  believe  that  all  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  all  of  vastness  and  power,  in  the 
beautiful  heavens  and  upon  the  bountiful  earth, 
comes  by  chance  ;  that  everything  is  self-creat¬ 
ed  and  self -existing ;  and  that  law,  order,  and 
harmony  are  accidents.  Those  who  accept 
this  theory  would  find  its  application  to  their 
business  affairs  anything  but  advantageous. 
Infidelity  and  Communism  are  kindred  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  aim  by  different  methods  to  under¬ 
mine  the  sanctions  and  securities  upon  which 
the  world’s  welfare  and  happiness  rest.  Infi¬ 
delity  strikes  at  religion  ;  Communism  at  prop¬ 
erty.  One  seeks  to  weaken  our  faith,  and  the 
other  demands  for  the  idle  and  worthless  an 
equal  share  in  the  savings  of  the  industrious 
and  frugal.  Agrarianism  (Communism  of  a 
milder  type)  came  to  us  some  forty  years  ago 
from  England,  with  Fanny  Wright  and  Robert 
Dale  Owen  as  its  apostles.  This  bad  element 
has  been  reinforced  by  Communism  from 
France  and  Germany.  All  three  are  working 
out  their  destructive  mission  in  a  city  where 
unhappily  they  find  coSperation  and  sympathy. 
To  these  birds  of  ill  omen  comes  infidelity, 
equally  aggressive,  with  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  as 
its  teacher.  If  it  be  said,  that  unlike  the  Com¬ 
munistic  leaders,  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  “gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar,”  the  danger  is  thereby  in¬ 
tensified.  The  wonder  is  why  a  man  of  good 
character  and  associations  should  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  teachings  whose  practical  effect  is  to 
make  his  hearers  and  readers  worse  instead  of 
better  citizens.  The  strongest  argument  urged 
against  Christianity,  from  the  days  of  Voltaire 
and  Paine,  is  that  bad  men  make  a  profession 
of  it ;  that  hypocrites  are  found  in  all  our 
churches.  This  is  true.  But  is  it  not  equally 
true  that  everything  intrinsically  valuable  gets 
debased  ?  Frauds  are  practised  in  business. 
The  richest  fabrics  have  their  imitations.  Gold 
and  silver  coins  are  debased  or  counterfeited. 
The  evils,  however,  resulting  from  impositions 
of  this  nature,  are  not  serious.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  people,  and  the  penalties  to  which 
offenders  are  subjected,  afford  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  for  one  hypocrite  who  makes  a 
false  profession,  there  are  at  least  nine  consci¬ 
entious,  devoted  Christians.  Another  argu¬ 
ment  against  religion  is  that  our  Saviour  was 
an  impostor,  and  that  as  a  corollary.  His  teach¬ 
ings  exert  a  baneful  influence.  And  yet  both 
of  the  accusations  are  disproved  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  two  thousand  years.  If  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  been  an  impostor,  His  name  and 
everything  connected  with  it  would  hardly  have 
survived  a  second  generation.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  labors  of 
Voltaire,  Paine,  or  Ingersoll.  Other  and  nu¬ 
merous  false  teachers  have  appeared  and  disap¬ 
peared.  But  time  and  truth  have  been  attesting 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  His  Apostles  and 
their  successors,  in  obedience  to  instructions, 
have  carried,  and  are  carrying,  glad  tidings  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  As  far  and 
as  fast  as  this  Gospel  travels,  the  world  is  civ¬ 
ilized  and  its  inhabitants  benefited. 

CHRISTIANITY’S  INFLUENCE  ON  EARTH. 

Civilization  and  its  beneficent  institutions 
abound  by  the  religion  which  our  Saviour  in¬ 
structed  His  apostles  to  preach  to  the  heathen. 
Geographical  lines  are  not  more  distinctly  es¬ 
tablished  tlian  those  which  mark  the  progress 
of  missionaries ;  and,  while  religious  light 
brightens  the  Christian  world,  its  rays  dawn 
upon  the  darkest  portions  of  the  earth.  What 
have  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  Mohammed, 
and  other  false  teachers  done  for  their  follow¬ 
ers  but  to  hold  them  for  centuries  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism  ? 

But,  returning  to  our  own  city,  let  us  con¬ 
trast  the  labors  of  two  prominent  contemporary 
teachers — one,  Mr.  Moody,  a  Christian,  and 
the  other,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  an  infidel  missionary. 
Mr.  Moody  is  self-made  and  self-educated. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  gentleman  of  education,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  refinement.  That  Mr.  Moody’s  la¬ 
bors  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
to  all  classes,  will  not  be  denied.  The  highest 
and  the  humblest  listened  with  charmed  inter¬ 
est,  and  all  left  the  Tabernacle  better  and  hap¬ 
pier.  The  general  effect  both  of  his  preaching, 
supplemented  by  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
voice  of  Mr.  Sankey,  cleared,  braced,  and  puri¬ 
fied  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  atmosphere 
of  the  city.  The  labors  of  Moody  and  Sankey 
were  practical.  They  not  only  asked  “  What 
shall  the  harvest  be,”  but  they  obtained  in 
their  inquiry  rooms  gratifying  responses  to 
their  questions.  Hundreds  of  drunkards  were 
reclaimed,  gamblers  and  prize-fighters  were 
converted,  destitute  wives  and  children  and 
desolate  homes  have  beea  made  happy  and 
bright  by  the  rescue  and  return  of  reformed 
husbands  and  fathers.  Long  and  gratefully 
will  the  advent  of  Moody  and  Sankey  be  re¬ 
membered.  The  city  is  still  fragrant  with  Tab¬ 
ernacle  memories.  Mr.  Moody  is  turning  the 
results  of  his  labor  to  good  account.  The 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymns,  well  known  to  the 
Christian  world,  are  now  sung  by  native  con¬ 
verts  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  sale  of 
these  hymn  books  produces  a  handsome  fund, 
which  Mr.  Moody  devotes  to  missionary  pur¬ 
poses.  At  his  home  in  Northfleld,  Mass.,  he 
has  erected  a  suitable  building  for  a  mission 
school  and  home  for  Indian  girls,  some  fifty  of 


whom  from  the  far  West  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Mr.  Moody,  therefore,  has  taken  up 
and  will  carry  on  the  good  work  so  auspicious¬ 
ly  commenced  by  the  late  lamented  Father  De 
Smet.  And  now  I  invite  Mr.  Ingersoll  or  any 
of  his  followers  to  inform  the  public  how  and 
to  what  extent  they  have  profited  by  his  mis¬ 
sionary  labors  in  this  city,  what  salutary  re¬ 
forms  he  has  inaugurated  or  even  suggested, 
or  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  he  has 
contributed  to  the  general  welfare  or  happiness 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  T.  W. 


THE  DISCOVERT  OP  AH  AHCIEHT  MAHUSCRIPT  OF 
THE  GOSPELS. 

The  general  feeling  of  scholars  in  regard  to 
manuscripts  of  ancient  writers,  is  that  almost 
all  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  any  hope 
of  discovering.  This  feeling,  however,  has  been 
happily  disappointed  in  several  cases.  The  re¬ 
cent  find  of  a  manuscript  of  Clemens  Romanus 
and  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  gave  an  agreeable  surprise  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  Church  history.  In  no  department 
have  such  discoveries  been  more  surprising 
and  more  valuable  than  those  in  connection 
with  the  New  Testament.  Tischendorf  in  his 
wanderings  among  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  came  upon  many  leaves  of  old  New  Tes¬ 
tament  manuscripts,  and  crowned  his  investiga¬ 
tions  by  unearthing  in  the  Sinaitic  monastery 
the  most  complete  manuscript  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  existence  belonging  to  an  early  date. 
The  issuing  of  a  trustworthy  edition  of  the 
“  Codex  Vaticanus  ”  in  our  age  may  also  be 
deemed  a  real  discovery.  In  this  way  the  two 
manuscripts  which  will  be  held  in  future  as 
most  valuable  in  determining  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  become  known  to  schol¬ 
ars  only  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  discovery  of  ano¬ 
ther  manuscript  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  written  at  a  very  early  period.  The  merit 
of  the  discovery  is  due  to  two  German  scholars, 
Oscar  V.  Gebhardt  and  Adolf  Harnach,  whose 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  has  deserved¬ 
ly  received  the  warmest  commendation.  These 
scholars  were  enabled,  through  the  munificence 
of  the  German  Government  and  an  endowment 
attached  to  Leipzig  University,  to  make  a  jour¬ 
ney  in  March  of  this  year  to  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  in  which  they  resolved  to  search  for  man¬ 
uscripts.  Their  attention  was  specially  directed 
to  notices  of  a  monastery  at  Rossano,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  in  which  important  manu¬ 
scripts  were  said  once  to  have  been.  They 
could  find  no  traces  of  the  monastery,  but  they 
heard  that  there  was  a  very  old  book  preserved 
in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rossano.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  asked  permission  to  see  it,  and 
to  their  great  joy  found  that  it  was  a  very  val¬ 
uable  manuscript  of  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  They  now  issue  an  account  of 
it  in  a  volume  just  published — Evangeliorum 
Codex  Greeeus  Purpureus  Rossanensis  (2)  Lit- 
teris  Argenteis  sexto  ut  videtur  steculo  scriptus 
picturisque  ornatus,  seine  Entdeckung,  sein  wis- 
senschaftlicher  und  kilnstlerischer  Werth  dar- 
gestellt  von  Oscar  v.  Gebhardt  und  Adolf  Har¬ 
nach.  (Leipzig  :  Gieseche  &  Devrient.) 

The  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  made  of 
purple  parchment,  and  the  material  used 
throughout  in  writing  is  silver,  except  in  the 
first  three  lines  of  each  gospel,  where  the  let¬ 
ters  are  golden.  There  is  only  one  other  man¬ 
uscript  of  this  kind  in  existence,  containing  any 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  four  of  its  leaves  being  in 
London,  six  in  Rome,  two  in  Vienna,  and  thir¬ 
ty-three  have  been  more  recently  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Patmos.  The  present  volume,  on 
the  other  hand,  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  leaves,  and  contains  the  whole  of 
the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  gospel  of  St. 
Mark  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter.  All  the  criteria 
used  in  judging  of  manuscripts  indicate  the  end 
of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centu¬ 
ry  as  the  date  of  this.  The  manuscript  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  uncial  characters,  with  two  columns  in 
each  page.  There  is  no  separation  of  words, 
no  breathing,  no  accent,  and  only  the  slightest 
attempt  at  punctuation.  There  are  capitals 
double  the  size  of  the  uncials,  the  Ammonian 
sections  arc  indicated,  and  the  Eusebian  can¬ 
ons  must  have  been  given,  for  it  contains  a 
portion  of  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Carpianus, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  conjecturing  that 
this  was  followed  by  a  table  of  the  Eusebian 
canons.  The  letters  bear  the  closest  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  occurring  in  manuscripts  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  editors  reserve  their  remarks  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  text  till  they  publish  it  in  full.  All 
that  they  state  now  is  that  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  found  in  the  other  manu¬ 
script  of  purple  parchment,  that  it  contains 
some  unique  readings,  and  that  it  rather  goes 
with  the  later  manuscripts  where  the  Sinaitic 
and  Vatican  differ  from  them.  Considerable 
interest  attaches  to  this  manuscript  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  contains  a  number  of 
painted  miniatures,  illustrating  the  life  of 
Christ.  These  are  among  the  earliest  works 
of  this  kind  that  are  extant.  The  editors  have 
prepared  outlines  of  them,  and  discuss  their 
merits.  The  subjects  are  The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  The  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  The 
Purification  of  the  Temple,  The  Wise  and  Fool¬ 
ish  Virgins,  The  Last  Supper  and  Washing  the 
Feet,  The  Distribution  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
Christ  in  Gethsemane,  The  Healing  of  the 
Blind,  The  Kind  Samaritan,  Christ  before  Pi¬ 
late,  The  Repentance  and  Death  of  J  udas.  The 
Jews  before  Pilate,  and  Christ  and  Barabbas. 
In  all  of  them  the  grouping  is  done  very  artis¬ 
tically,  and  on  the  whole  the  figures  are  well 
drawn,  with  much  animation  and  expression. 
Some  of  them  are  interesting  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  as  that  which  portrays  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  bread  and  wine  at  the  Eucharist. 
All  of  them  throw  light  on  early  Christian  art, 
and  Harnach  thinks  that  he  sees  a  closer  con¬ 
nection  between  these  works  and  Giotto  than 
between  later  miniatures  and  that  artist.  Be¬ 
side  the  New  Testament  scenes  there  are  forty 
heads  of  prophets  and  one  or  two  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  volume  we  have  already  mentioned  will 
excite  the  curiosity  of  critics  and  artists  in  a 
high  degree,  and  we  trust  that  the  two  discov¬ 
erers  will  not  be  long  in  issuing  their  edition  of 
the  manuscript  in  a  complete  form  to  the  world. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  offer  our  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  discoverers  whose  activ¬ 
ity,  ability,  and  generous  spirit  in  critical  in¬ 
quiries  into  early  ecch  siastical  writings  have 
already  gained  for  them  a  high  European  rep¬ 
utation. — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


HELPS  OH  THE  JOURHET. 

Satan  is  continually  suggesting  doubts  to 
the  Christian  in  a  hundred  forms.  Doubts  as 
to  the  care  of  God  ;  doubts  as  to  His  guiding 
providence ;  doubts  as  to  His  actual,  personal 
presence  with  His  children  ;  doubts  even  as  to 
the  salvation  promised  in  Christ  Jesus.  But 
surely  one  single  assurance  from  His  blessed 
Word  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  silence  for  us 
all  such  questions.  Hath  He  promised,  and 
shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?  He  is  the  God  of 
truth  ;  He  cannot  lie.  But  some  one  has  truly 
said,  “  It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  ready 
some  of  us  are  to  believe  the  father  of  lies 
than  to  believe  our  Father  in  heaven.” 

There  is  no  day  so  delightful  as  the  day  that 
is  useful ;  and  no  week  is  likely  to  pass  so  se¬ 
renely  as  the  week  whose  first  day  was  doubly 
hallowed  by  devotion  and  beneficence. 

No  one  can  hide  from  the  judgment.  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago  an  infidel  German  countess,  dying, 
gave  orders  that  her  grave  should  be  covered 
with  a  solid  slab  of  granite;  that  around  it 
should  be  placed  square  blocks  of  stone ;  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  fastened  together  by 
strong  iron  clamps.  On  the  stone,  by  her  or¬ 
der,  these  words  were  cut :  “  This  burial  place, 
purchased  to  all  eternity,  must  never  be  open¬ 
ed.”  Thus  she  defied  the  Almighty.  But  a 
little  seed  sprouted  under  the  covering,  and 
the  tiny  shoot  found  its  way  through  between 
two  of  the  slabs,  and  grew  there,  slowly  and 
surely,  until  it  burst  the  clamps  asunder,  and 
lifted  the  immense  blocks.  No  wonder  the 
people  of  Hanover  look  at  that  tree  and  that 
opening  grave  as  God’s  answer  to  the  terrible 
defiance  of  the  young  countess.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  one  can  hide  from  that  universal  expo¬ 
sition. 
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attention  to  the  sexes  of  asparagus,  and  our 
conclusions  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  one 
of  the  above  statements.  Upon  the  Itural 
Farm  asparagus  grows  wild,  and  may  be  seen 
in  almost  every  hedge  and  meadow.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  began  to  bloom  we  marked  up- 
FARMER^S  DEPARTMENT.  ward  of  100,  those  we  supposed  to  be  males 

- -  with  a  white  tape,  the  others  with  bliiok.  The 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  FARMER  males  are  distinctly  males,  and  are  easily  deter- 

ftome  of  the  verv  heat  anii  niined,  even  in  the  bud,  by  the  large  anthers 

have  been  the  theme  o,  very  many!?Stem  and  ^ 


speakers  who,  from  their  lofty  positions,  have 


A  single  bisexual  plant  was  found  in  a  grass 
meadow,  and  there  were  no  males  within  200 


broached  their  theories,  or  let  fall  words  of  ad-  “at  .Jfrv  also 

^ice  or  counsel  as  thick  almost  as  the  leaves  of  nL^r  the^  of  -in 

Autumn.  In  the  midst  of  such  profusion  a  Lw?  n,  the  lljov 

Sarcelv  *^exowt  to^S^heard  ^  l”wflf  veSe*  fruited  abundantly.  It  appears 

hnweve^  heard  I  will  venture,  before  the  flower  fair- 

own  st^i  ml  n  ^  from  my  jy  ^pg^g  n  our  observations  are  trustworthj', 

rthrstei“'h«'“?i^s?  tto^dv^n^o  o"f  “i>f “if- 

beincr  nearer  the  seene  nf  netirtn  Seminal  perpetuation  of  its  kind. 


being  nearer  the  seene  of  action. 

That  farming  is  in  a  bad  way  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  various  and  unlike  are 
the  remedies  propt  sed.  Educate,  say  some  ; 
let  the  farmers’  sons  be  sent  to  college.  Let 


REPORT  ON  THE  CROPS. 

[From  the  Boston  Transcript.] 

The  truth  crop  is  fair  to  average,  but  so  mix- 


them  pursue  a  liberal  course  of  study,  and  es-  ed  with  saccharine  sentimentality  as  to  be  next 
pecially  let  them  master  the  great  and  impor-  to  worthless. 

tent  science  of  agriculture.  Then  they  will  re-  The  yield  of  verbosity  this  year  will  be  sur- 
turn  home  prepared  to  take  hold  of  farming  at  prisingly  large,  but  that  of  credulity  shows  a 
the  right  end,  and  pursue  it  successfully,  corresponding  falling  off. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  certain  gentleman  The  hop  and  malt  crops,  in  liquitl  form,  are 
who  sent  his  son  to  a  business  collie,  and  ex-  large,  but  fears  are  expressed  that  there  will  be 
pressed  the  opinion  that  such  a  training  was  a  famine  before  election  is  over.  Grain  dealers, 
the  best  he  could  have  to  fit  him  for  a  farmer,  however,  still  keep  their  spirits,  and  the  fears 
If  that  gentleman  expects  his  son  to  be  a  prac-  may  be  useless. 

tical  farmer,  I  would  fain  hope  he  might  not  be  The  newspaper  clip  will  be  tremendous  be- 
disappointed  ;  but  I  think  he  will  be.  The  tween  this  and  November,  and  there  will  be 
fact  is,  a  business  training  gives  the  young  more  scissors  than  wheat  ground,  the  knowing 
man  a  taste  for  business  (I  use  the  term  in  the  ones  say. 

popular  sense),  so  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied  The  lawyer  harvest  will  be  largely  swelled  by 
with  the  farmer’s  life.  graduates  from  the  colleges,  and  fully  up  to 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  any-  the  demand.  Prime  lots,  however,  will  con- 
thing  against  a  liberal  education,  as  such,  for  tinue  to  command  good  prices.  Middling  to 
the  farmer  or  any  one  else.  I  believe  a  highly  poor  will  be  neglected  more  than  ever, 
educated  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  those  The  beat  yield  is  fully  up  to  the  average, 
less  favored  in  that  respect,  other  things  being  This  has  long  been  looked  on,as  a  safe  crop, 
equal  ;  but  my  point  is  that  the  higher  any  Cabbage  heads  will  command  a  good  price  at 
young  man  is  educated  at  the  schools,  the  less  election  time.  The  yield  is  inexhaustible. 


likely  he  is  to  become  a  farmer.  The  reasons 
I  need  not  state,  for  they  must  be  obvious  to 


The  chicken’s  crop  is  a  full  one. 

Indian  corn  (or  corned  Indian)  promises  well. 


every  one ;  and  facts  confirm  this  view.  The  Several  loads  of  whisky  have  been  sent  over 
truth  is,  the  young  man  who  would  be  a  farmer  the  frontier. 

must  learn  his  business  upon  the  farm,  and  he  Hair  raising  on  the  plains  will  also  be  quite 
cannot  learn  it  anywhere  else.  What  would  lively. 

you  think  of  a  young  man  who  should  propose  The  city  corn  crop  is  the  sole  dependence  of 
to  learn  the  carpenter’s  or  blacksmith’s  trade  the  chiropodist.  By  judicious  pruning,  the  old 
by  studying  books,  or  taking  a  college  course?  stock  is  perennial. 

You  would  say  that  the  proper  place  for  him.  The  barber’s  crops  are  rather  short,  owing  to 
after  certain  preliminary  studies  had  been  at-  the  extreme  heat. 

tended  to,  would  be  at  work  under  a  master  on  The  clip  of  the  coin-debaser  increases  with 
the  building  or  at  the  forge.  And  so  with  the  the  dust,  and  wet  weather  has  no  dampening 
farmer.  effect  dpon  it. 

Iron  is  the  foremost  among  the  staples.  Sta- 
CULTURE  OF  TEA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  pies  are  generally  made  of  it. 

On  Tuesdav  of  last  week  tAiur  .q]  the  Com-  acreage  of  tears  sown  in  small  boy’s 

trousers  has  increased  wonderfully  since  the 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  Gen.  Le  Due,  met  a  , _ 

number  of  the  prominent  tea  merchants  of  1  rnnrJnoot  There 

this  city,  to  inter^t  them  in  the  growing  of  tea 

in  America.  The  merchants  tested  the  several  ^h“nehe2^wh^.!le 

kinds  of  tea  exhibited,  of  which  drawings  were  ,  plentiful  at  the  beaches,  where  peo- 

made.  In  the  course  of  an  informal  address,  living  in  it.  v,,,a 

the  Commissioner  said  :  The  samples  from  ,  young  ladies  there  are  stu  y  g 

which  t.hft  Hrawiners  have  heen  marie  here  are  oauury.  .  , 


which  the  drawings  have  been  made  here  are  mu 
from  the  plantation  in  Georgia  of  a  Scotchman 
named  Jackson,  who  for  fifteen  years  raised 
tea  in  India.  Some  months  ago  he  came  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  his  wife’s 
health,  and  while  at  Saratoga  he  happened  to  gj. 


The  crop  of  grievances  is  as  abundant  as 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Bbkad  Making. — The  following  recipes,  clip- 


s^  in  a  New  ^rk  newspaper  a  notice  of  the  from  The  Tribune,  may  contain  some  sug- 
efforts  of  my  Department  to  foster  the  culture  gestions  to  makers  of  bread  worthy  of  consid- 
of  tea.  He  became  greatly  interested,  and  eration  • 

opened  a  co^espondence  with  me,  finally  com-  quarts  of  flour  stir  a  half  cupful 

ing  to  ^\^hlngton  in  search  of  infOTmation.  qJ  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  a  cupful  of 
He  went  through  several  of  the  Southern  yeast,  and  sufficient  warm  milk  to  make  a  bat- 
States,  making  inqumes  about  the  soil  and  Set  in  a  warm  place  till  it  is  light.  Then 

climate,  and  finally  bo^ht  the  plantation  of  a  g^jj.  jjj  flour  and  knead  till  a  firm,  smooth  dough 
Liberty  county.  Geo.,  upon  jg  formed ;  return  this  to  the  pan,  and  when 
which,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  jg  risen  knead  again,  form  into  loaves,  and 
a  number  of  tea-plants  had  been  set  out.  He  ^hey  are  light  bake  them, 

c  eaned  the  place  up,  and  got  at  one  time  23,-  2.  For  four  loaves  :  Boil  three  potatoes, 

000  plants  iis.  He  is  very  confident  of  uiash  them  fine,  add  to  them  a  little  salt  and 


success,  and  has  more  money  yet  to  invest 
He  already  has  165,000  tea-plants  under  culti- 


two  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  flour,  with  enough 
boiling  water  (that  in  wl^ch  the  potatoes  were 


yation.  I  have  obtained  fr^  Cmigress  the  boiled)  to  make  a  thin  batter.  When  lukewarm 
trifling  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  further  the  ^dd  half  a  teacupful  of  yeast  and  put  in  a  warm 
culture  of  tea.  In  company  with  Mr.  Jackson,  piuce.  When  light  stir  in  flour  enough  to  make 


I  have  recently  been  through  the  Southern 
States  prospecting  for  the  soils,  and  I  have  se- 


a  soft  dough.  Let  it  rise,  then  knead  for  tw'en- 
ty  minutes.  Let  it  rise  again,  divide  into  loaves. 


lected  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina.  We  ^nd  when 'they  are  light  bake  them  half  an 
found  an  abundance  of  such  soil,  as  good  as  flouj. 

any  in  the  world,  in  parts  of  the  country  from  3  rt  of  sifted  flour  and  a  tea- 

the  James  nyer  to  the  dry  region  of  Texas,  spoonful  of  salt  mix  half  a  cupful  of  yeast  and 
Since  I  took  charge  of  the  Department  of  Ag-  a  scant  pint  of  lukewarm  water.  Mix  with  a 
nculture,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tea-  chopping-knife  into  a  clean  tender  dough. 
Plante  have  been  sent  out  from  our  propaga-  j«gg  ^j^g  ^j^g  paste-board  dust- 

ting  houses  most  of  which  haye  died  from  gj  flgur  and  mould  gently  for  twenty 
neglect,  or  froni  the  swrifliing  heat.  As  Mr.  minutes,  or  till  you  can  put  your  fore-finger  in- 
Jacksons  has  been  the  first  determined  at-  the  mass  of  dough  and  bring  it  out  clean, 
tempt  to  raise  tea  in  America,  and  as  the  sue-  leaving  a  drill  hole  ;  then  return  it  to  the  bowl, 
cess  of  the  attempt  means  an  annual  saying  to  g^^.g^  “igely  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  till  it  is 
f  *  $22,0W,0O0, 1  w  ish  to  help  him  flgbt,  knead  again  ten  minutes,  form  into  loaves, 
wth  the  best  counsel,  and  it  is  with  this  object  ig^  them  rise  and  bake  them, 
that  I  ^k  your  interest  and  help.  4.  Milk  Yeast  Bread :  Pour  a  pint  of  boiling 

Mr.  Jackson  yeada  report  w’hich  he  has  al-  ^  pint  of  new  milk  in  a  clean  earth- 

r^dy  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gjj  pg^^  g  handful  of  salt,  stir  in  flour  till  a 
We  g^e  the  following  extracts:  An  attempt,  smooth,  thick  batter  is  formed,  set  this  in  a 
he  said,  w^  grow  tea  here  (his  Geor-  ^.gj-m  place  where  the  heat  is  uniform  for  six 

gia  farm)  by  the  former  proprietor,  and  but  for  hours  ;  by  this  time  it  will  have  reached  the 
the  ravages  of  the  war  it  might  have  ultimate-  fermentation.  Pour  it  into  a  pan,  add 

ly  out  a  success.  Ihere  are  several  g  pjg^  gj  warm  milk  or  water,  stir  in  flour  till  a 

himdred  old  plante  growing,  a  few  being  oyer  ggj^.^  smooth  dough  is  formed,  mould  very  lit- 
twenty  years  old,  and  the  majonty  ranging  ^g  fgj-m  into  loaves  and  when  they  are  light 

fT»/-kTvi  Tftn  rrk  Tiffoon  T’hiiXT  ootyia  rvF'im^  /  _ _  .  ^  ^  ^ 


from  ten  te  fifteen  years  They  came  origi-  hake.  This  makes  a 
naUy  from  Japan.  I  am  told  these  plante  have  gggfl  fliggsted  bread 

received  no  attention  or  cultivation  whatever  •'  ”  _ ^ 

for  years  back,  and  certainly  when  I  first  saw 

them  they  were  oveigrowii  with  wild  shrubs  SCIEXTIFK 

and  growth  of  all  sorts,  and  much  damaged 

by  stock,  and  the  ground  was  trodden  down  Condensed  Aib  ij 


bake.  This  makes  a  delicious,  nutritious  and 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


by  stock,  and  the  ground  was  trodden  down  Condensed  Aib  in  Diving. — A  new  diving 
about  them  as  hard  as  possible.  I  examined  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  which  those 
every  plant  minutely.  I  was  not  surprised  to  working  under  water  are  able  to  take  down 
find  a  good  many  of  them  sickly  looking,  es-  with  them  supplies  of  condensed  air,  thus  giv- 
pecially  where  they  had  been  most  exposed  ;  ing  them  greater  freedom  of  action  than  when 
but  on  the  whole  I  was  satisfied  that  some  of  hampered  by  the  hose  through  which  the  air  is 
the  younger  plante  showed  a  very  good  growth,  pumped  to  them  from  the  surface. 


indeed,  of  new  wood  for  last  year,  and  it  was 
this  circumstance  that  first  drew  my  attention 


Pbofessob  SopFi’s  Tbomholt  of  Bergen,  Nor¬ 
way,  has  been  organizing  a  system  for  observ- 


^  ^  other  I  had  vis-  jgg  ^jjg  aurora  borealis  in  that  country  and  in 

ited.  Manyof  were  from  twelve  to  faf-  g^eden  and  Denmark.  He  desires  to  extend 
teen  feet  high.  Jud^ng  from  the  fine,  straight,  Iceland  and  Great  Britain  also.  On  the 

stimdy  branches,  and  the  fact  that  I  did  not  supposition  that  a  period  of  maximum  auro- 

^“1“  Se®  real  coruscations  is  near,  he  would  like  to  en- 

I  WBs  Well  plcased.  All  the  jjgj.  observers  on  the  same  system  as  that 
which  he  has  introduced  into  Scandinavia, 
of  had  any  shade,  necessary  instruction  will  be  sent  to  any 

^  onc  applying  to  him  at  Bergen  before  the  end 

and  vigorous  looking  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  *  »  ® 

in  India.  If  I  was  satisfied  with  the  tea-plants,  ^  . 

I  was  stm  more  so  with  the  soil.  Truly  I  have  Domesticating  Amebican  Deeb.— The  Ameri- 
- X - 1.  .  •'»  can  Naturalist  publishes  a  correspondence  be- 


never  seen  better  tea-soil  anywhere. 


Several  other  papers  were  read.  Another  Arthur  E.  Brown,  of  the  Zoologiml 

meeting  of  the  kind  wiU  be  held  in  October.  Gardens,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Hon.  J.  D 

_ _  Caton,  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  respecting  the  results  of 

ax<vr<c  Tw  iG-DAvirLTrc  attempts  to  domesticate  American  deer  and 

SEXES  IN  ASFAKAuns.  some  other  animals.  Efforts  to  breed  a  healthy 

The  New’  England  Farmer  tells  how  a  sue-  offspring  from  the  mule  deer  have  failed,  the 
cessful  grower  of  asparagus  for  market  has  young  almost  invariably  dying  before  reaching 
much  improved  his  plantation.  He  has  rid  maturity,  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All  of 
out  the  female  plante  by  a  gradual  process,  five  specimens  of  moose  and  eight  of  caribou 
that  of  pulling  up  all  stalks  that  show  berries  in  the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens  died  at 
— that  is,  all  females.  In  this  way  he  gains  a  periods  varying  from  three  months  to  tw’o 
double  advantage :  he  retains  only  male  plants,  years  and  five  months  in  the  moose,  and  not 
which  are  the  most  vigorous,  not  being  exhaust-  beyond  five  months  in  the  caribou,  from  hyper- 
ed  by  seed-bearing,  and  he  has  no  trouble  with  trophy  of  the  heart ;  owing,  Mr.  Brown  thinks, 
that  commonest  and  worst  weed  in  an  aspara-  to  the  impossibility  of  providing  the  proper 
gus  bed— the  voiunteer  seedling.  His  theory  kind  and  quality  of  arboreal  food,  and  some- 
that  the  pulling  up  of  the  stalks  showing  ber-  what,  also,  to  the  climate  and  the  limited  range 
ries  would  change  the  root  they  grow  from,  so  given  to  the  animals.  Specimens  of  the  prong- 
that  it  would  cease  to  yield  female  blossoms,  horn  have  all  died  speedily  from  diarrhaea  or 
Is,  of  course,  illusive.  “  The  plante  that  are  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  and  change  of  food 
male  are  wholly  male,  and  vice  versa.  Some  and  tonics  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon 
male  plante  are  more  vigorous  than  others,  and  them.  Dr.  Caton  reports  that  all  of  his  experi- 
no  doubt  the  beau  ideal  of  a  bed  would  be  mente  with  wild  ruminants  whose  natural  hab- 
formed  by  subdividing  the  roots  of  a  choice  tetion  is  confined  to  the  United  States  west  of 
sort,  just  as  we  propagate  choice  varieties  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  have  proved  failures, 
potatoes  or  rhubarb.  But  old  asparagus  roots  His  elk,  however,  continue  to  do  well,  and  are 
do  not  bear  such  division  well.  With  a  start  so  prolific  that  he  has  had  repeatedly  to  reduce 
made,  and  annual  division,  until  a  sufficient  their  number.  Of  all  the  deer  kind,  the  elks 
stock  is  obtained,  this  very  desirable  improve-  seem  best  adapted  to  domestication.  The 
ment  might  be  attained.”  Canada  goose  and  fhe  Hawaiian  goose  have 

During  the  past  season  we  had  paid  some  been  domesticated  with  considerable  success. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  RAILWAYS. 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.] 

It  is  a  startling  announcement  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  another  page,  telling  not  only  of 
the  invention  of  a  method  for  applying 
electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  railway 
trains,  but  also  of  a  test  to  be  made  of  the 
invention  upon  our  elevated  railways.  The 
world  has  been  gazing  toward  Menlo  Park, 
wondering  if  Mr.  Eiiisiui  is  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  moving  railway  trains  by  electricity, 
when  suddenly  it  is  discovered  that  a  young  in¬ 
ventor  has  been  at  work  who  has  obtained 
l»atents  for  an  electric  motor  which  antedate 
any  similar  patents  obtained  or  solicited  by  Mr. 
Edison.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to  the  public  to  know  that  the  young  inventor, 
Mr.  Steiiheii  Dudley  Field,  is  a  nephew  of  the 
man  who  has  jdaci'd  the  civilized  world  under 
perpetual  obligations  for  his  invention  of  the 
siib-inarinetelegrai)h.  Having  given  mankind 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  appliances  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  it  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field  to  discover  that  the  son  of  his 
brother  is  likely  to  introduce  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  to  still  other  important  uses. 

If  electricity  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  st(*am  ujton  railways,  its  introduction  to 
such  a  use  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most 
impoitant  inventions  of  the  age.  The  discom¬ 
forts  of  railway  travel  will  be  greatly  reduced, 
while  its  safety  will  be  increased.  These  facts 
awaken  a  luofound  public  interest  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  inventors  to  i>roduce  a  substitute  for 
the  steam  locomotive.  The  escape  from  the 
dust,  the  smoke,  the  heat,  and  the  noise  of  the 
ordinary  locomotive  will  make  railway  travel 
pleasant  instead  of  irksome,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  a  collision  of  trains  proiielled  by  Mr. 
Field’s  electric  motor  will  remove  terror  from 
the  minds  of  the  timid  mortals  who  never  take 
a  train  without  apju'ehension  of  a  disaster. 
But  the  economy  of  the  new  motor  is  what 
recommends  it  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
railway  managers.  If  electricity  can  be  used 
at  all  for  the  propulsion  of  railway  trains,  its 
cluaiuiess  will  greatly  enlarge  the  profits  of 
railways.  Requiring  no  fuel  or  oil,  the  cost  of 
the  electric  motor  will  be  far  less  than  that  of 
the  complicated  locomotive  now  in  use,  and  its 
weight  will  be  so  moderate  that  the  w’ear  and 
tear  to  tracks  will  b(^  only  a  fraction  of  that 
caused  by  the  ponderous  machine  by  which  all 
trains  are  now  propelled.  If  introduced,  elec¬ 
tric  motive  power  may  result  in  a  cheapness  of 
transportation  which  will  effect  results  of  great 
magnitude  in  commeroe,  giving  the  nation  an 
unexpected  advantage  in  the  transportation  of 
its  products  to  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Hovvever  incredulous  the  public  may  be  as  to 
the  possibility  of  moving  the  heavy  freight 
trains  of  surface  roads  by  electricity,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  introduction  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  motor  upon  our  elevated  railways  seems 
feasible,  and  nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  substitute  for  the  lieavj’,  dripping, 
smoking,  dirty,  noisy  steam  locomotive.  The 
owners  of  the  elevated  railways  will  be  eager 
to  save  the  $500,000  or  more  annually  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  electric  motor  promises,  but 
they  will  also  take  pleasure  in  promoting  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  their  patrons  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Invention  as  soon  as  its  utility  is  de¬ 
monstrated.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  they  are  disposed  to  immediately  give  Mr. 
Field’s  electric  motor  a  trial,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  watched  with  the  intensest  inter¬ 
est  by  all  the  people.  Ruiiid  transit  is  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  sagacious  enterprise  ever  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  metropolis,  and  the  adoption 
of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value,  to  the  proprietors  and  to 
the  people,  of  the  elevated  railways. 

The  World  adds  some  particulars  in  explanation  of 
what  promises  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
pelling  cars  on  both  surface  and  elevated  railroads ; 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,”  said  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Field  yesterday,  “  that  the  electric 
motor  invented  by  my  nejihew  is  of  very  great 
value,  and  is  one  that  will  revolutionize'  the 
whole  system  of  elevated  railroads  in  this  city. 
.\s  a  child  he  showed  a  wonderful  taste  for  the 
study  of  electricity.  We  wanted  him  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  navy,  but  he  rebelled.  I  am  sure  if  he 
really  has  hit  upon  a  practical  means  for  doing 
away  with  the  smell  and  noise  and  smoke  of 
steam-engines  on  the  elevated  roads  (of  which 
fact,  I  have  no  doubt)  I  shall  be  very  glad  that 
his  inclinations  were  not  in  the  direction  of  a 
sea-faring  life.  He’s  up  at  the  Western  Union 
office,  and  I  dare  say  he’ll  tell  you  all  about  his 
invention.” 

Mr.  Stephen  Dudley  Field  is  a  tall  young 
man,  with  a  straightforward,  business-like 
manner.  He  was  engaged  in  superintending 
the  arrangement  of  several  large  dynamo- 
electric  machines,  which  are  soon  to  do  away 
with  all  the  chemical  batteries  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  building,  but  cheerfully  con¬ 
sented  to  give  the  history  and  description  of 
his  invention  for  applying  electricity  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  power  on  the  elevated  railroads.  He  is  al¬ 
ready  in  possession  of  one  patent,  and  is  daily 
expecting  three  or  four  others  relating  to  the 
same  invention.  In  general  principles  Mr. 
Field’s  invention  is  not  unlike  that  of  Dr. 
Siemen  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Field,  however,  claims, 
and  has  no  less  good  proof  than  the  filing  of  a 
caveat  at  Washington  long  before  Dr.  Siemen’s 
invention  was  known,  that  he  antedates  Dr.  Sie¬ 
men.  Mr.  Edison’s  earliest  ex[»eriments  in  the 
same  direction  were,  he  ciaims,  subsequent  to 
the  work  accomplished  either  by  Dr.  Siemen  or 
himself.  The  precise  date  upon  which  his  caveat 
was  filed  Mr.  Field  declines,  pending  any  law¬ 
suits  that  may  grow  out  of  the  matter,  to  make 
public.  He  is  confident,  however,  of  his  abiiity 
to  sustain  his  right  to  the  invention  in  any 
court. 

To  understand  the  process  by  which,  under 
this  invention,  the  trains  of  the  elevated  roads 
are  to  be  run  with  electricity,  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  comprehend 
the  working  of  dynamo-electric  machines  in 
general.  That  there  are  such  machines,  and 
that  they  can  transmit  to  each  other  electric 
force  or  power  obtained  originally  by  means  of 
steam,  is  a  well  known  fact.  It  is  not  a  well 
known  fact,  however,  that  electricity  generated 
by  steam-power  can  by  a  reverse  process  be 
reconverted  into  a  mechanical  power  equal  to 
about  one-half  of  the  power  that  generated  it. 
In  brief,  Mr.  Field’s  plan  is  as  follows  :  Initial 
electrical  currents  will  be  produced  by  means 
of  stationary  steam-engines,  situated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  miles  along  the  length  of  the  road. 
The  power  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  genprate 
by  these  steam-engines  can  be  determined  only 
by  practical  test,  but  whatever  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  them,  the  expense  of  running  them  must 
of  necessity  be  less  than  one-half  as  much  as 
that  required  to  run  the  little  wasteful  locomo¬ 
tive  now  in  use.  Connected  with  each  of  the 
stationary  steam-engines  will  be  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  through  which  the  electricity 
for  running  the  trains  will  be  obtained.  Lead¬ 
ing  from  these  dynamo-electric  machines  will 
be  wires  which  will  conduct  the  electricity  to  the 
surface  of  the  elevated  road  and  into  an  insulat¬ 
ed  copper  rail,^  which  is  to  be  laid  between  the 
two  rails  now  in  use.  In  place  of  the  puffing, 
snorting,  little  engines  used  at  the  present  time, 
there  will  be  attached  to  each  train  simply  a 
flat  car  provided  with  a  wire  brush  hanging 
below  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  gather  up  the  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  middle  copper  rail,  and  with  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  similar  to  those  by 
W’hich  the  electricity  is  jiroduced,  placed  direct¬ 
ly  over  the  brush.  The  electricity  generated  by 
the  machines  on  the  surface  having  no  other 
outlet,  must  of  necessity  pass  along  the  copper 
rail  and  into  the  dynamo-electric  machines  at- 
tacdied  to  each  train  of  cars.  To  complete  a 
circuit  for  this  electricity  it  will  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  engineer  of  each  of  these  electrical 
locomotives  to  move  a  lever.  By  the  moving 
of  this  lever  a  conducting  wire  will  be  made  to 
furnish  an  outlet  for  the  electricity,  through»the 
axles  and  wheels  of  the  locomotive  to  the  iron 
tracks  upon  which  the  trains  run,  and  so  to  the 
earth.  By  connecting  the  current  the  movable 
machines  become  energized  ;  by  breaking  the 
current  they  become  inert.  In  short,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  by  steam-power  on  the  sur¬ 
face  is  by  a  reverse  operation  transformed  into 
pow’er,  which  is  an  equivalent  of  the  power  of 
steam,  in  the  moveable  motors  on  the  elevated 
tracks. 

Mr.  Field’s  calculations  are  made  upon  a 
basis  of  a  possible  transfer  and  utilization  of 


60  per  cent,  of  the  original  steam  power ;  but 
even  at  40  per  cent,  it  is  claimed  that  there  will 
be  a  great  saving,  and  in  doing  away  entirely 
with  noise  and  smoke,  dripping  coal-oil  and 
flying  cipders,  the  invention  is  said  to  be  inval¬ 
uable  for  its  purposes. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  assured  the  reporter  of 
The  World  that  every  facility  and  assistance 
would  be  afforded  to  the  inventor  in  testing 
the  practical  nature  of  the  invention.  He  is 
also  confident  that  the  new  method  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  will  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
before  many  months  have  passed. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

"  Little  by  little,”  an  acorn  said, 

As  it  slowly  sank  in  its  mossy  bed ; 

“  I  am  improving  every  day, 

Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away.” 

Little  bj*  little  each  day  it  grew ; 

Little  by  little  it  sipped  the  dew ; 

Do\ynward  it  sent  out  a  thread-iike  root; 

Up  in  the  air  sprung  a  tiny  shoot. 

Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year. 

Little  by  little  tlie  leaves  appear; 

And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide. 

Till  tiie  miglity  oak  is  the  forest’s  pride. 

“  Little  by  little,”  said  a  thoughtful  boy, 

“  Moment  by  moment,”  I’ll  well  employ, 

Learning  a  little  every  day. 

And  not  spending  all  my  time  in  play. 

And  still  this  rule  in  ray  mind  shall  dwell — 

‘  Whatever  I  do.  I’ll  do  it  well.’ 

Little  by  little.  I’ll  learn  to  know 
The  treasured  wisdom  of  long  ago ; 

And  one  of  these  days  [terliaps  I’ll  see 
That  the  world  will  bo  the  better  for  me.” 

And  do  you  not  think  tliat  this  simple  plan 
Made  him  a  wise  and  useful  man  ? 

The  last  transit  of  Venus  for  one  hundred 
years  will  occur  in  1882. 

The  valuation  by  the  Boston  city  assessors 
shows  an  increase  of  $25,766,500  over  iast  year. 
The  locomotives  used  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  are  doing  the  work  of  over  29,- 
000,000  horses,  while  the  census  of  1870  aggre¬ 
gates  horses  of  all  ages  at  less  than  9,000,000, 

In  1864  the  Danish  government  established  a 
special  system  of  education  for  girls  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  result  is  that  Danish  butter,  which 
formerly  ranked  below  Cork  butter,  now  brings 
five  cents  a  pound  more  in  the  English  market. 

Lady — ‘A  pretty  sight,  isn’t  it,  doctor?  I 
don’t  see  any  of  your  little  ones  here?  I  hope 
you  don’t  disapprove  of  juvenile  parties?’ — 
Dr.  Littletums  (famous  for  his  diagnosis  of  in¬ 
fantile  disease) — ‘  I,  my  dear  madam  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  live  by  such  parties !  ’ 

A  wine  merchant  at  Rheims,  in  France,  is 
the  owner  of  two  hundred  bottles  of  cham¬ 
pagne  which  he  says  he  will  not  sell  at  any 
price,  because  it  was  the  only  lot  in  any  cellar 
of  the  city  that  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
German  soldiers  during  the  war  of  1870. 

England  produces  a  slight  but  well  support¬ 
ed  thistle,  which  is  frequently  found  to  bear 
little  elaborate  nests  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground.  These  contain  not  insects,  but  mice, 
though  of  the  smallest  variety  known,  and  are 
occasionally  large  enough  to  hold  as  many  as 
nine  young  ones. 

In  former  times  it  was  customary  for  inten¬ 
tions  of  marriage  to  be  published  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  from  the  pulpit.  The  late  Rev.  George 
Colton  of  Connecticut,  who  was  somewhat  ec¬ 
centric,  thus  published  his  own  :  ‘  J,  myself,  Mr. 
Colton  of  Bolton,  and  widow  Martha  Strong 
intend  marriage.  Hem !  ’ 

A  few  rubbing  posts  set  up  in  pastures  will 
save  injury  to  the  fences.  Cattle  will  use  these 
conveniences  very  often  ;  and  it  is  worth  all 
the  trouble,  says  an  agricultural  writer,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  enjoyment  of  the  animals  in  the  use 
of  them. 

The  North  Pole  consists  of  a  resplendent 
mass  of  mineral  substances,  rising  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  water,  and  glistening  like  polish¬ 
ed  glass — according  to  a  Chicag<;  clairvoyant, 
wifr  saw  it  plainly  in  a  trance.  Just  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  can  be  easily  remembered,  without 
the  trouble  of  making  a  memorandum  of  it. 

The  expression  “  of  age  ”  has  many  mean¬ 
ings.  In  this  State  both  sexes  cease  to  be 
legal  infants  or  minors  at  the  age  of  21,  A 
woman  may  come  into  possession  of  her  prop¬ 
erty  in  this  State  as  soon  as  she  is  married. 
There  is  also  the  age  of  discretion,  usually 
fixed  at  14 ;  the  age  of  consent,  below  which 
neither  sex  may  lawfully  marry,  and  the  age 
of  man,  which  is  three  score  and  ten  years. 

There  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
River  a  gigantic  reed  nearly  thirty  feet  high, 
which  is  frequently  crowned  with  a  large  ball 
of  earth,  like  the  golden  globe  in  the  utmost 
end  of  a  lofty  church  steeple.  This  is  the  com¬ 
fortable  home  of  myriads  of  ants,  which  retire 
to  these  safe  dwellings,  high  and  dry,  at  the 
time  of  rains  and  during  the  period  of  inunda¬ 
tion,  rising  and  descending  in  the  hollow  of 
the  reed,  and  living  on  what  they  find  swim¬ 
ming  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  near  the  close  of  life,  and  in  feeble 
health,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  an  old  friend  who  was  with  him : 

‘  Here  is  a  book,’  said  he,  ‘  worth  more  than  all 
ever  printed  ;  yet  it  is  my  misfortune  never  to 
have  read  it  with  proper  attention  and  feeling 
till  lately.’  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
his  daughter :  ‘  I  hear  it  said  that  the  Deists 
have  claimed  me.  The  thought  gives  m^more 
pain  than  the  appellation  of  "rory,  for  I  consid¬ 
er  religion  of  infinitely  higher  importance  than 
politics,  and  I  find  much  cause  to  reproach 
myself  that  I  have  lived  so  long  and  given  no 
decided  and  public  proof  of  my  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian.’ 

A  very  amusing  toy  can  be  made  out  of  an 
egg.  The  way  to  do  it  is  this :  Get  a  clean, 
well-shaped  fresh  egg.  With  a  strong  needle 
make  a  hole  at  each  end  about  the  size  of  a 
large  shot,  then  suck  out  the  contents  of  the 
egg.  Now  you  have  the  hollow  shell. 
Through  one  of  the  holes  drop  in  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  shot,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
pellets  of  beeswax  or  tallow.  Now  take  a 
small  bit  of  bread  and  work  it  between  the 
fingers  till  it  becomes  a  paste  ;  with  this  stop 
up  the  hole  at  the  big  end  of  the  egg.  Then 
procure  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  and  hold  the 
egg  in  it  till  the  wax  is  melted,  taking  care  to 
hold  it  quite  upright,  so  that  all  the  shot  will 
settle  in  the  big  end.  This  will  take  about  five 
minutes.  Then  hold  the  egg  in  very  cold  wa¬ 
ter  till  the  wax  has  cooled.  This  will  take 
about  five  minutes  more.  You  will  now  find 
that  the  egg  will  stand  upright  on  the  table, 
no  matter  in  what  position  you  may  lay  it  down. 
The  next  thing  is  to  paint  or  draw  on  it  the 
figure  of  an  old  gentleman,  and  you  have  the 
Tombola  complete.  If  the  figure  be  painted 
with  oil-colors  the  Tombola  can  be  made  to 
perform  his  pranks  in  a  basin  of  water. 

The  Highland  sheep  farms  are  especially 
troubled  by  the  large  numbers  of  hares  and 
rabbits  which  invest  their  hills.  A  petition  to 
Parliament  on  the  subject  recently  adopted  by  ' 
sheep  farmers  attending  the  Inverness  sheep 
and  wool  fair,  states  that  the  occupiers  of  sheep 
grazings  in  the  Highlands  have  suffered  much 
loss  in  many  localities  from  the  multiplication 
of  white  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  this  in¬ 
crease  was  to  be  attributed  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  proprietors  to  have  steps  taken  to  con¬ 
trol  the  numbers  of  white  hares  and  rabbits. 
As  many  as  L900  white  hares  have  been  killed 
on  one  Highland  farm  of  moderate  extent  in 
three  days,  7,000  on  another  in  one  day,  and 
that  200  and  300  are  often  killed  in  one  day  on 
some  hill  grazings.  The  white  hares  spread 
from  one  hill  to  another  when  they  are  disturb¬ 
ed,  and  that  they  breed  much  more  rapidly 
than  brown  hares,  although  not  quite  so  rapid¬ 
ly  as  rabbits  do.  That  at  present  tenants  of 
grazings  have  power  by  law  to  protect  their 
crops  and  hill  pasture  by  killing  rabbits  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  they  should  also 
have  power  by  law  to  kill  white  and  brown 
hares  on  grazings  as  well  as  upon  arable  land. 
They  admit,  however,  that  it  may  be  proper 
that  tenants  should  be  limited  to  kill  white 
hares  on  hill  grazings  to  the  six  months  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  15th  and  April  15th,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  authorized  by  this  law  to  use 
guns  on  hill  grazings  for  this  purpose  without 
the  sanction  of  the  proprietor. 


PERFECTLY  SAFE  IN  THEUPST  INEXPERIENCED  NANDSI 

For  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cramps,  Cholera, 

AND  ALL  THOSE  NUMEROUS  TROUBLES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS 
SO  PREVALENT  AT  THIS  SEASON, 

No  Remedy  known  to  the  Medical  Profession  has  been  In  use  10  long  and  with  such  nniliormly 
satisfactory  results  os 

PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER 

It  has  been  used  with  such  wonderftil  success  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  treatment  of  these 
difficulties,  that  it  has  come  to  be  considered 

AN  UNFAILQNC  CURE  FOR  ALL  SUMMER  COMPLAINTS. 

and  such  it  really  is  when  taken  in  time  and  according  to  the  very  plain  directions  inclosing 
each  boUle. 

In  such  diseases,  the  attack  is  usually  sudden  and  frequently  very  acute;  but  with  a. 
safe  remedy  at  hand  lor  immediate  use,  there  Is  selilom  danger  of  the  fbtal  result 

wliich  so  often  follows  a  few  days’  neglect. 

The  inclination  to  wait  and  see  if  the  morrow  does  not  bring  a  better  feeling,  not  infrequently 
occasions  a  vast  uinount  of  needless  suffering,  and  sometimes  costs  a  life.  A  timely  dose  of 
Pain  Killer  will  almost  invariably  save  both,  and  with  them  the  attendant  doctor’s  fee. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  forty  years*  constant  use  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and 
is  perfectly  safe  In  any  person’s  hands. 

It  is  recommen(ie<l  by  Physicians.  Nurses  in  Hospitals,  and  persons  of  all  classes  and 
profes-sions  who  have  had  opportunity  for  observing  the  wonderftil  results  which  have  always 
followed  its  use. 

No  family  can  affbrd  to  be  without  it,  and  its  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  use  of  one  bottle  will  go  ftirther  to  convince  you  of  its  merits  than  columns  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Try  It,  and  you  will  never  do  without  IL 
Price  !43c.  50c.  and  $1.00  per  bottle.  You  can  obtain  it  at  any  drug-store  or  from 

PERRY  DAVIS  A  SON,  Proprietors,  Providence,  R.  U 
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[SELTZEH 


A  Household  without 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

within  reach,  lacks  an  important  safeguard  of  health  and 
life.  A  few  doses  of  this  standard  remedy  for  indigestion, 
constipation,  and  biliousness,  relieve  every  distressing 
symt>tom  and  prevent  dangerous  consequences.  For  sale 
by  the  entire  drug  trade. 

BIGLOW  &  MArN7Pyb1isiiersr 

Superior  Music  for  Sunday  Schools,  Devo¬ 
tional  Meetings,  Singing  Classes,  Musical 
Conventions,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Specimen 
Pages  sent  free  on  application. 

GOOD  AS  GOLD,  the  newest  Sunday 
School  Song  Book  published  by  them,  is 
considered  by  many  the  best. 

B30  per  100  in  Boards;  35  cts.  each  by  mail. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO., 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

ALL  GOODS  FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

Our  Thirty-one  Departments  filled  with  choice  and 
desirable  Goods  adapted  to  Nuiumer  Trade. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS,  GLOVES, 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS, 

LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

FANCY  GOODS,  WORSTEDS, 

LINENS  AND  WHITE  GOODS, 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

BLACK  $$ILK8, 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

MAIL  OBDEBS  A  SPECIALTY,  AND  PEOMPTLY  FILLED. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  FBEE. 

During  July  and  August  this  Establishment  will 
Close  on  Satur.Iays  at  liS  o’clock.  Noon. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


73  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGENTS. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

OEN.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD, 

By  his  personal  friend,  MAJOB  BUNDY,  Editor  .V.  P.  Mail, 
Is  the  only  edition  to  which  General  Garfield  has  given 
personal  attention  or  facts.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  print¬ 
ed,  and  bound.  Full  length  steel  portrait  by  Hall,  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  expressly  for  this  work.  Active  Agents  AV'ant- 
ed.  Liberal  terms.  Send  ISI  at  once  for  complete  outfit. 
A.  8.  BABNES  k  CO.,  Ill  k  113  William  St.,  New  York. 

Read  this. — a  vigorous  old  minister,  having  yet  the 
fire  of  youth,  is  anxious  to  statedly  preach,  and  caring 
far  more  for  souls  and  for  a  useful  activity  than  for  iiay, 
could  accept  of  a  slender  .salary.  Don’t  let  the  word  “old  ” 
scare  you,  but  try  him.  Address 

SENEX,  Box  2330,  New  York. 

(Qfinn  _ ^  valuable  proj)erty  In  a  live  Western  town 

yOUUUi  for  sale  at  S3000  ;  pays  $45  a  month  rent. 
For  particulars,  address  PBOPEBTY,  office  of  Evangelist, 
New  York  city. 

AGENTS  "WANTED  to  seU  the  I.IFE  of 

GEN.JAS.A.GARFIELD 

By  Ilia  comrade  in  anna,  Gen*  J*  BIMiSBlN. 
Cofnplete.authentir^lotr-priced.  Knlly  illiifitratedo 
Poaiiively  the  bent  and  cheapett  book.  Nonfi  other 
official,  ^ud  5I>Co  at  once  for  outfit.  We  Kive  the 
b^i  t<*riiieio  Act  quick  and  you  can  coin  money* 
HUBDARD  BROS.,  723  Che^nut  St..Philada..Pi 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  seU  the  LIFE  of 

GENERAL  HANCOCK 

By  his  life-long /nr.„d,  Hon.  J.  W.  FORNEY, 
an  author  of  trtde  celebrity,  a  man  of  national  repu¬ 
tation,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  *’  euperb  aoldier,'* 

This  work  is  etnnplete,authentir,lou'-pr<ced.  Fully 
illiiMtrnted.  Positively  the  ableet  and  most  irnlu 
ogirial  work.  We  grant  the  best  terms.  Outfit, 

SOe.  tW Particulars  free.  Act  guirk.  Address 
UNION  BOOK  OO JAPAN Y,  Phlladeljihia,  Pa. 

*  WANTED  for  the  ifijmftKcan.Vanua?  ; 

^  KB  Historical,  Documentary,  Biograph¬ 
ical,  Statistical,  Financial  and  Political.  Six  books  in  one.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Bev.  E.  O.  Haven,  LL.D.  Including  a  Life  of  Gen. 
Garfield,  with  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Arthur.  By  Bev.  G.  Dra{)er, 
D.D.,ot  New  York.  Over  600  pages.  60  illustrations.  In 
authorship,  authenticity,  style  and  terms  to  agents,  we  have 
no  competitor.  E.  B.  TBEAT,  Publisher,  767  Broadway,  N.Y. 

B  Agents  Wanted  for  the  Pictorial 

IBLE  commentator 

Embodies  best  re«ults  of  latest  research.  Urightand  read¬ 
able.  475  Illustrations.  Many  new  features.  Sells  to  all 
classes.  Low  in  priceLOnly  $8.75.)  Extra  terms. 

Bkadlky,  Uakkktbon  Si  Co.,  G6N.4th St.,Philadel*a,Pa. 


No.  46  East  14th  St., 

U^^IOlSr  SQXJA.IIE, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c. 

Particular  attention  le  Invited  to  our  Patented  Proeeu 
of  Electro- Plating  Spoons  and  Forks,  by  which  the  ports  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  coat  of  silver.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  while  the  increased 
cost  Is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  “  1847,  ROGERS  BROS,,  XII.” 

JOS*  first  premiums  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1863,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  inclusive,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  1876. 

tS"  Extract  from  the  American  InsUlute  Report :  “  Their 
Porcelaiu-Lined,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

possess  all  the  qualities  the  Company  claim.” . “Ws 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  the 
best  made  In  this  country,  and  we  believe.  In  the  world.” 

SYPHER  &  CO 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 


17-STOP  ORGANS.  Antique  Furmture, 


Sub-bass  and  Octave  Coupler,  boxed  and  shipped,  only 
#97.76.  New  Pianos  #196  to  #1,600.  Before  you  buy  an 
instrument  be  sure  to  see  my  Mid-summer  offer,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  free.  Address  DANIEL  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 

TREESand  VINES 

Plants  and  Bulbs 

BESTINTlfETrtARKETmflEAP. 

Mailing  a  B|>ecia)^.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cata- 
k)(rue/r«e<ooH.  STthyear.  16  greenhouses.  4()0  acres. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THE  BENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  Catalojnift.  with  eleven  colored  vlateK,  free. 

8T0BB8,  HARRISON  R  CO.,  PAlnetrUl*.  Lake  Oo.i 0. 

WATCHES. 

>  s)lAUttyleftGoid,SilyeraodNickel,i6to|UU. 
..s^wChaina.  ^c.,  tent  C.  O.  D.  to  be  examined. 

Write  lor  Catalogue  to  STANDARD  AMEU- 
ICAN  WATCH  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Riflci,  Shot  Qunt,  Uevolveri,  Kut  c.  o.  <L  for  examinatloii* 
AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

pARMINGFORPROFIJ 

XEI.I.8  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  tbo  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manneri 
Breed,Feed  and  Care  for  Stock:  Grow  Fruit;  Manage 
Farm  Business ;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
MAKK  MOMEV  OBI  THE  EARIW. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copv.  860  Pages. 

140  Illnstratlons.  Send  for  circulars  to 

J.  C.  McCurdy  St  CO..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  in  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


LINE 


THIS  MEW  . 

Igrr^giiELASTIC  TRUSS 

Hm  •  Pftd  dilferliMt  Viron  *11  ethtre,  to 
c«|k4hai>«,  with  Self'AdjotUaf  BmI 
BTCrUftlBi  r  W  itself  to  all  pcdtlen* 

•An.  «  — IS  ^  ^  BAlUo  th« 

MfiMffiPWiI 

^  THl  rlitCi*  wUli  u^t  prenai* 

the  Herato  U  held  securely  day  ftnd  oigbi.  and  a  redlcal  care 
■bio*  11  to  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Bent  ^  mail.  Cireulard 

Egglestoo  Truss  Co.,  Chicago.  III.. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTL.E4 


We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
bred,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 
EIGHTY. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 

T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


A  few  good,  reliable,  energetic 
men,  to  canvass 


FOB  THE  SALE  OF 


TREES,  VINES,  AND  SHRUBS. 

/Kg-  Steady  employment  and  good  wages  to  good  salesmen. 
Address,  with  references, 

D.  H.  PATTY  &  CO.,  Niir.serymen, 

7!il  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  ttO  and  iil.  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  #60,  #70,  #80  ;  Excursion,  #120  to  #140. 
Second  Cabin,  #40.  Steerage,  #28. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EYERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  #5.6  and  #66.  Excursion,  #100  and  #120. 
Steerage,  #28.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Currtnt  Rates. 
HENDEBSON  BROTHERS.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 

nT  JENNIKGS’  SANlTABY  DEPOT,  ^ 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

O  94  Beekman  S^.,  New  York,  5 


«  ^  JENNINGS’ TRAPLESS  S 

3  I  WATER  CLOSET.  J”  ^  5 

X  PLUMBERS’  GOODS  X,.  ^  q 

having  for  their  object  eleanlinesSj^N^  ■" 
^Xanrability,  and  exclusion  of  SEWEH 

1.  CAMP  BEL  lT 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  ¥., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  Sliver  Mounted 
Riding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

English  Riding  S.4DDLES  and  BRIDLES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  THE  ABTICLBfl 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  for  all  purposes. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  T. 

/j^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M  I  Bells  of  Pure  Copper  aud  Tin  for  Churchem 

VSehoots,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
Warranted,  ('atalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDU2EN  &  Jirt,  Cincinnati,  O. 

CLINTCNl.~MEirEELYlELrCflMPAHY 

TROT,  N.  Y., 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  atten* 
tion  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Catalogues  sent  tree  ts 
parties  needing  bells. 
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THE  HERESY  CASE  IN  BUFFALO  FEESBTTEY. 

The  Tme  Story,  by  Rev.  William  Waith. 

The  usual  experience  of  ecclesiastical  bodies 
exercising  discipline  upon  ministers  in  their  con¬ 
nection  who  set  at  naught  the  doetrinal  standards, 
has  not  been  wanting  to  Buffalo  Presbytery  for  its 
dealing  with  Mr.  Adams,  the  issue  of  whose  ca^ 
was  reported  in  your  last.  The  secular  papers, 
great  and  small,  where  they  have  not  indulged  in 
malicious  flings  and  open  scoffing,  have  so  ludi¬ 
crously  garbled  and  maimed  the  narrative  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  to  present  the  public  with  nothing 
better  than  a  caricature  of  the  Presbytery  and  its 
deliberations. 

It  seems  fit,  since  the  brother  principally  con¬ 
cerned  has  been  suspended,  that  a  true  and  pro¬ 
portioned  account  of  the  case  should  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  these  who  care  to  know  what  was 
done,  and  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  of  our 
Church. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Adams  has  been  pastor  of  ^our 
church  in  Dunkirk  for  about  four  years,  and  was 
the  immediate  successor  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Myron 
H.  Adams,  who  had  also  been  pastor  several  years. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  lately  made  a  nearly  simul¬ 
taneous  and  very  emphatic  renunciation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  future  retribution  to  the  wicked, as  that  doc¬ 
trine  is  commonly  held,  not  by  Presbyterians  only, 
but  by  the  great  bodj*  of  Christians  everywhere. 
Mr.  Myron  Adams  took  his  new  departure  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  where  he  is  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Adams  at  Dunkirk. 
Both  sermons  were  immediately  published  in  the 
local  papers.  Mr.  E.  P.  Adams  very  soon  prepar¬ 
ed  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  sermon,  and 
preached  it  in  his  brother’s  pulpit  at  Rochester, 
where  it  was  again  given  to  the  press.  Shortly 
after  he  preached  another  sermon  at  Dunkirk,  en¬ 
titled  "All  men  alike  before  God.”  If  the  former 
sermon  was  a  surprise,  this  was  an  amazement,  for 
it  proclaimed  in  the  most  bald  and  unqualified 
manner  that  the  old  distinction  between  the  right¬ 
eous  and  the  wicked  was  illusory,  and  due  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  reaffirmed  every  objectionable  thing 
that  had  been  affirmed  in  the  other  sermon,  and 
said  in  so  many  words  “  I  throw  away  forever  the 
distinction  between  ‘saints’  and  *  sinners,’ for  / 
cannot  And  that  the  Bible  has  anywhere  distinguished 
men  in  these  two  classes."  (The  italics  are  ours.)' 
The  whole  sermon  was  in  that  strain,  unvaried, 
unrelieved  by  anything  to  show  that  the  author  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  such  things  as  sin  and 
guilt.  This  preposterous  discourse,  though  preach¬ 
ed  at  Dunkirk,  was  at  once  published  in  a  Roches¬ 
ter  daily,  with  admiration  marks  for  its  bold  and 
destructive  intent. 

The  members  of  Mr.  Adams’s  Presbytery  were 
naturally  grieved  and  disturbed,  and  kind  letters 
of  remonstrance  were  addressed  to  him  proposing 
a  private  conference  about  those  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  of  defection.  In  reply  he  expressed  utter 
indifference  to  the  “  holdings  ”  of  any  and  of  all 
Churches.  Nothing  was  gained.  Then  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  was  called,  which  Mr. 
Adams  attended,  and  before  which  he  reasserted 
his  utter  disregard  of  all  creeds  and  confessions 
whatsoever,  and  was  seconded  by  an  elder  of  his 
church,  who  urged  the  Presbytery  to  make  short 
work  with  their  pastor  if  there  was  anything  to  be 
done,  averring  that  most  of  the  congregation  were 
with  him. 

Presbytery  with  great  moderation  counselled 
Mr.  Adams  to  go  carefully  over  the  whole  ground 
he  had  traversed,  and  with  prayer  and  thought  to 
review  every  position,  if  perhaps  he  might  find 
himself  in  error.  An  able  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  was  appointed,  and  he  was  exhorted,  if  he 
should  find  himself  after  all  hopelessly  in  conflict 
with  the  Standards  of  his  Church,  to  withdraw  from 
its  ministry  peaceably. 

The  Committee  of  Conference,  which  was  to  re¬ 
port  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  went  to  Dunkirk, 
and  labored  with  Mr.  Adams  in  the  most  earnest 
and  fraternal  manner.  And  while  there,  they  were 
urged  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  and 
In  spite  of  their  protestations,  were  finally  almost 
dragged  into  the  meeting,  where  a  most  uncour- 
teous  and  even  violent  speech  was  discharged  at 
them,  and  their  mission  and  their  Presbyterj’  and 
their  faith.  Happily  a  member  of  the  Committee 
took  it  upon  him  to  reply,  and  did  so  with  a  digni¬ 
ty  and  force  and  manliness  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  No  satisfaction  was  obtained  of  Mr. 
Adams.  But  the  Committee,  still  anxious  to  re¬ 
cover  him,  corresponded  with  him,  leaving  no  ef¬ 
fort  untried. 

The  adjourned  meeting  came.  The  Committee 
reported,  and  brought  before  the  body,  among 
other  things,  a  sorrowful  but  determined  protest 
against  the  new  teachings,  by  one  strong  and  faith¬ 
ful  elder  of  the  Church.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  table  charges  against  Mr.  Adams.  This  was 
done  with  the  greatest  circumspection  and  the 
most  scrupulous  consideration  of  ail  his  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.  The  charge  was  formal,  definite, 
well  weighed,  supported  by  specifications,  and  to 
be  confirmed  by  witnesses.  Every  minute  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  complied  with. 

The  trial  took  place  in  the  Central  church,  Buf¬ 
falo,  on  August  2d.  Mr.  Adams  obeyed  the  cita¬ 
tion,  and  the  case  was  regularly  issued  at  the  end 
of  three  sessions,  which  occupied  the  entire  day. 
Mr.  Adams  first  pleaded  “technically  guilty,”  but 
for  the  sake  of  a  defence  changed  his  plea  to  "  not 
guilty.”  Dr.  E.  S.  Wright  was  assigned  him  for 
counsel,  and  strained  every  available  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Adams  him¬ 
self  put  in  a  long  written  defence,  which  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  the  most  candid  attention.  Strange 
to  say,  that  defence  ( !)  affirmed  that  he  should  be 
suffered  to  teach  as  a  Presbyterian  pastor  entirely 
untrammelled  by  the  Standards.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  that  Church,  and  knew  not  where 
else  to  go.  He  rather  liked  the  people,  but  posi¬ 
tively  must  not  be  bothered  with  the  Confession, 
from  which  he  proceeded  to  quote,  and  to  charge 
that  the  majority  of  ministers  in  our  Church  were 
as  heretical  as  himself.  These  doctrines,  he  said, 
“are  nowhere  (!)  preached  in  our  Presbyterian 
churches,  in  loyalty  to  the  Standards.”  They  arc 
“  ignored,  slurred  over.”  In  short,  he  charged  his 
brethren  generally  with  disingenuous  concealment 
and  evasion  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  took  credit 
to  himself  for  the  honesty  which  dared  speak  out. 

The  Committee  of  Prosecution  Jiad  little  else  to 
do  than  present  copious  extracts  from  the  printed 
sermons,  which  were  proved  and  acknowledged  to 
be  identical  with  those  preached.  In  the  summing 
iq),  no  unbrotherly  word  toward  the  accused  was 
uttered,  but  the  case  was  presented  calmly,  clear¬ 
ly,  and  cogently.  The  speech  of  Dr.  T.  Ralston 
Smith  brought  out,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Adams  with  all  its  inconsistency,  the 
flimsiness  of  its  support,  and  its  cool  asto  nishing 
assumptions  of  others’  blindness,  Pharisaism,  and 
deceit,  and  his  own  superior  insight,  sincerity,  and 
spiritual  guidance.  The  Doctor  for  himself  indig¬ 
nantly  repudiated  the  insinuations  and  charges  of 
disingenuousness  in  the  matter  of  doctrine.  The 
same  thing  was  done,  on  the  roll  call  for  opinion, 
by  almost  every  minister  and  elder  on  the  floor. 
If  there  was  any  suspicion  previously  that  Buffalo 
p^sbyters  were  ashamed  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  none  could  have  remained  after  that  roll 
call. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  charge  and 
specifications  were  unanimously  sustained.  The 
Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  judgment  of 
the  Presbytery,  brought  in  a  report,  which,  after 
reciting  the  history  of  the  case,  closed  thus : 
p  “With  the  hope  that  by  having  further  time  for 
reflection  and  prayer,  our  brother  may  be  led  to 
acknowledge  of  his  errors,  and  a  return  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  set  forth  in  the 
Standards  of  our  Church,  Presbytery  hereby  re¬ 
solves  that  final  judgment  in  this  case  be  deferred 


until  the  stated  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Westfield 
on  the  second  Monday  of  September  next,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  Rev.  E.  P.  Adams  bo  and  is  here¬ 
by  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  the 
ministry.” 

At  the  last  moment.  Dr.  Smith,  desirous,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  stretching  forbearance  to  the  very 
ultimate,  actually  proposed  by  motion  to  have  the 
clause  providing  for  suspension  stricken  off.  But 
Presbytery  would  not  hear  to  this  for  a  moment. 
With  no  vindictiveness,  the  body  felt  that  further 
leniency  would  be  leniency  to  dangerous  error,  and 
the  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

We  learn  several  important  lessons  from  this 
case. 

1.  One  is  a  lesson  concerning  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  Canon  Farrar,  who  is  a 
great  authority  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  largely  quot¬ 
ed  in  the  sermons.  The  pupils  of  the  Canon  im¬ 
prove  upon  his  teachings ;  for  now,  according  to 
Mr.  Adams,  punishment  is  no  longer  punishment 
in  the  old  sense,  but  only  an  intense  fire  of  love ; 
hell  is  only  a  “  hospital  ”  (Adams’s  own  word) ;  sin 
is  only  a  blunder  to  be  pitied  ;  and  for  aught  that 
appears,  the  future  world  has  nothing  but  a  good 
time  for  everybody.  Open  the  gates  and  let  in 
“dogs  and  sorcerers”  and  all,  for  “there  is  no 
difference.” 

2.  Another  lesson  is,  it  is  never  too  soon  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  heretical  pastors.  Here  is  one  who 
has  been  at  his  work  for  several  years,  and  he  has 
ruined  a  church.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for 
Presbytery  to  contemplate.  It  came  out  plainly 
on  the  trial  that  there  was  a  point  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  pastorate  where  the  Presbytery 
ought  to  have  interfered. 

3.  Another  lesson  is,  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  and  unreasoning  cry  of  “  heresy  hunters.” 
That  is  the  cry  now  against  Buffalo  Presbytery,  as 
tolerant  and  large-minded  and  thoughtful  and 
charitable  a  body  of  men  as  is  to  be  found  under 
the  sun.  And  yet  they  are  howled  at,  from  Roch¬ 
ester  to  Chicago,  as  “  heresy  hunters.”  In  truth, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  them  to  be  a  little 
sharper  on  the  hunt.  As  it  was,  they  did  not  hunt 
heresy.  The  heresy  hunted  them,  and  haunted  them. 
It  gambolled  and  kicked  in  their  faces  before  they 
stirred.  And  now,  since  they  have  patiently,  calm¬ 
ly,  with  kindness  and  perfect  self-restraint  and 
dignity,  passed  a  most  lenient  provisional  sentence 
on  the  brother  who  has  troubled  them,  and  spoiled 
one  of  their  churches,  they  arc  made  the  butt  of 
scoffing  and  ridicule  and  abuse.  It  is  best  to  do 
right,  and  to  do  it  promptly,  let  men  say  what  they 
will. 

^ttvtent  iSlicntisi. 


PERSONAI.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  spirited  celebration  of 
Daniel  O’Cpnnell’s  birthday  at  Toronto. 

Farmers  in  Alabama  complain  of  too  much  rain, 
and  fear  great  damage  from  the  cotton  worm. 

The  three  Longfellow  brothers — Professor  Henry 
W.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  and  Alexander — are  now  to¬ 
gether  at  their  old  home,  Portland,  Me. 

Goldsmith  Maid’s  oldest  colt  accidentally  killed 
herself  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  last  week  trying  to  jump 
a  fence.  Her  owner  had  refused  $20,000  for  her. 

A  convention  of  the  members  of  the  Bankers’ 
Association  is  being  held  at  Saratoga  this  week. 
The  Society  numbers  nearly  6,000  members. 

Senator  Bruce  of  Mississippi  is  reported  to  be 
the  possessor  of  two  large  plantations  in  his  State, 
and  has  a  fortune  also  of  $200,000. 

Newfoundland  is  determined  to  have  a  railroad 
across  its  350  miles  of  width,  and  the  surveys  are 
now  in  progress  so  that  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
can  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature. 

The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Convention  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  last  week  adopted  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Emigration  Committee  establlsliing 
agents  In  all  seaports  to  aid  emigrants  with  money 
and  transportation. 

The  total  tolls  received  on  the  canals  during 
the  week  ending  July  31,  were  $45,000  against  $37,- 
000  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  total 
number  of  tons  of  freight  cleared  during  the  same 
period  was  264,000,  against  337,000  last  year. 

In  a  mania,  the  wife  of  a  farmer  about  twenty 
miles  from  Americus,  Ga.,  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
administered  morphia  to  her  nine  children  and 
herself,  resulting  in  her  own  death  and  that  of 
three  of  the  children. 

At  Utica,  while  staying  at  Bagg’s  hotel,  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  Henry  Schuler,  a  commercial  traveller, 
from  New  York,  was  robbed  of  diamonds  worth 
$15,000.  It  was  discovered  on  Monday  not  many 
hours  after  it  was  done. 

The  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks,  a  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  lately  preached  in  England 
from  the  pulpit  once  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  afterward  the  first  minister  of  Boston. 
The  brothers  are  descendants  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  of  the  eighth  generation. 

Complete  census  returns  from  the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon  have  been  received.  They  show  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  175,535  against  90,923  in  1870.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  City  of  Portland  Is  18,967,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  Chinese,  who  are  estimated  to  number 
4,500.  Salem,  the  State  Capital,  contains  4,100  in¬ 
habitants  within  the  city  limits,  though  by  includ¬ 
ing  the  residents  of  the  northern,  southern,  and 
eastern  additions,  its  population  is  made  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5,000. 

Emancipation  Day  was  Wednesday  of  last  week. 
At  Elmira  the  colored  people  held  a  celebration, 
when  Frederick  Douglass  made  an  address. 

Captain  Kimball,  Chief  of  the  Life-saving  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  to  expend  upon  the  Lakes  the  entire  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $20,000  made  by  Congress  last  Win¬ 
ter  for  the  establishment  of  new  life-saving  sta¬ 
tions.  He  is  about  selecting  suitable  localities. 

On  Saturday,  after  many  years  of  delay,  the  first 
stone  in  the  work  of  completing  the  shaft  of  the 
Washington  National  Monument  was  laid  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  shaft.  The  President, 
Colonel  Casey,  engineer.  Captain  Davis  (Four¬ 
teenth  infantry),  assistant  engineer,  and  others 
were  present  and  deposited  coins  marked  with 
their  initials  and  the  day,  month,  and  year,  under¬ 
neath  the  stone.  It  will  probably  take  a  week  to 
lay  the  first  course  of  stone,  but  after  the  work¬ 
men  get  familiar  with  the  work  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  lay  three  courses  or  more  per  week,  and 
that  it  will  take  about  four  years  to  finish  the 
monument.  There  are  at  present  133  men  em¬ 
ployed,  forty-two  being  stone-cutters.  » 

Col.  Snowden’s  annual  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  shows  that  over  262 
tons  of  gold,  and  1,818  tons  of  silver,  were  melt¬ 
ed,  refined,  annealed,  and  cut.  Of  the  minor  coin 
issued,  there  were  172  tons  of  nickel,  copper,  and 
bronze  alloy.  The  value  of  the  entire  amount  is 
placed  at  $204,809,006.57 ;  and  although  the  legal 
allowance  for  wastage  on  the  gold  and  silver  oper¬ 
ated  upon  is  $185,000,  the  actual  wastage  was  only 
$14,281. 

See  in  another  part  of  tlje  paper  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Marietta  College.  It  is  an  old,  well  es¬ 
tablished  institution.  For  full  information  send 
to  I.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta,  O. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  are  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  erect  at  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  Columbia,  Jersey 
City,  and  other  points  along  the  line  of  their  road, 
a  number  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  train  hands.  Each  building  will  contain  a 
waiting-room,  dormitories,  wash  and  bath  rooms, 
and  a  large  reading-room  supplied  with  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  United  States  steamer  Vandalia  sailed  from 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  for  Cuban  waters,  to 
look  out  for  any  further  attempts  at  interference 
with  our  merchant  marine. 


Tlio  inside  workings  of  the  Keely  Run  Colliery 
at  Sliunandoali,  Pa.,  are  on  fire.  The  mine  cannot 
be  flooded,  and  to  extinguish  the  fire  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  problems  yet  present¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  anthracite  mining.  This  Is 
tlie  mine  where  three  men  lost  their  lives  several 
days  ago. 


PostolHce  Statistics. 

Under  the  arrangement  of  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral,  during  the  first  week  of  last  November,  an 
actual  count  was  made  of  the  number  of  letters 
and  postal  cards,  of  packages  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  and  merchandise,  deposited  for 
mailing  in  all  the  postoffices  and. postal-cars  of 
the  U  nited  states.  This  was  done  to  ascertain,  as 
near  as  possible  (the  first  week  in  November  be¬ 
ing  a  fair  average  for  the  year),  what  amount  of 
mail  matter  is  yearly  sent  out  of  American  post- 
offices.  The  result  below  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  Washington.  Multiplying  the  results  of 
the  count  by  fifty-two,  it  is  estimated  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  postal  business  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
as  follows : 


Letters  in  plain  envelopes .  467,609,666 

“Card  or  request  ”  do .  365,094,990 

UOlclal  penalty  ’’  do .  35,859,096 


Total  letters .  868,493,672 

Postal  cards .  276,446,716 

Newspapers,  to  subserlbers  and  news  agents. . .  695,175,624 

Magazines,  to  subscribers  and  news  agents .  53,472,276 

Books,  circulars,  miscellaneous  printed  matter.  300,845,480 
Articles  ot  merchandise .  22,634,456 


Grand  total .  2,217,068,124 

This  count  is  of  matter  originating  in  this  coun¬ 
try  only;  it  docs  not  include  mails  received  from 
foreign  countries.  The  ten  States  in  which  the 
largest  amount  of  mail  matter  originated,  are  as 


follows : 

New  York .  638,950,724 

Pennsylvania .  207  196.080 

Ohio .  168.564,500 

Illinois .  167,944,868 

Massachusetts .  145,973,464 


Missouri . 92,0W,680 

Michigan .  64,753,364 

Iowa .  57 ,397,666 

Indiana .  51,922,208 

Wisconsin .  47,943,064 


More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  matter  mail¬ 


ed  originated  in  the  fifty  principal  cities  of  the 


United  States. 


A  Destructive  Toy. 


The  toy  pistol  and  Its  cardboard  cartridge  were 
the  cause  of  injuries  to  157  boys  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  4th  and  5tli  of  July.  Fourteen  iiave  died 
of  tetanus.  As  inquests  were  held  on  only  six  of 
the  fourteen  cases,  it  is  presumed  that  the  deaths 
will  aggregate  fully  a  score.  The  mnjoiity  of  the 
deaths  were  reported  as  from  tetanus,  without 
giving  superinducing  cause ;  so  that  no  inquest 
was  held.  Dr.  Croll  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal  said  that  a  real  pistol  would  be  far  less  danger¬ 
ous  :  for  the  bullet  would  go  through  the  hand, 
while  the  Bristolboard  of  which  the  cartridge  was 
made  was  torn  into  shreds  and  lodged  in  the  hand. 
The  cartridge  is  exactly  like  a  real  cartridge  in 
appearance,  except  that  cardboard  is  used  instead 
of  lead,  and  the  powder  is  fulminate  of  mercury 
and  chlorate  of  potassium.  All  the  injuries  were 
in  the  hand.  The  youngest  victim  was  eleven 
and  the  oldest  sixteen  yeai-s  of  age. 


Fires  and  Casualties. 

The  freight  houses  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  St. 
Louis,  together  with  two  thousand  feet  of  plat¬ 
form,  tracks,  etc.,  fifty  cars,  most  of  them  laden 
with  merchandise,  were  destroyed  by  fire  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  Loss  estimated  at  over  $100,000.  A 
loss  of  $20,000  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  a 
train  of  cars  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  at 
Rochester;  fourteen  were  burned.  On  Sunday 
evening  three  barks,  a  barge,  and  scow  loaded 
with  naphtha,  lying  in  the  East  river,  were  con¬ 
sumed.  Loss  $56,000. 

On  Saturday  a  man  residing  near  Valley  Stream, 
undertook  to  drive  across  the  railroad  at  that 
place  while  a  train  was  making  a  flying  switch. 
The  car  following  the  strain  struck  his  wagon,  in 
which  there  was  a  quantity  of  pedler’s  notions, 
wrecking  it  badly,  and  doing  some  injury  to  4^6 
horse,  and  badly  injuring  himself. 

Here  is  another  fatal  result  from  the  thoughtless 
and  almost  criminal  use  of  the  pistol.  Baptiste 
Ferschneider  was  shot  by  his  room-mate,  August 
Brimmer,  at  Saratoga.  They  were  friends,  and 
were  going  to  bed  in  tlieir  room,  when  the  latter 
pointed  a  revolver  at  his  friend  in  fun.  It  explod¬ 
ed,  killing  hhn  instantly. 

At  Chicago,  in  the  night,  a  man  in  a  buggy  drove 
oft’  the  abutment  of  the  'W'elles-street  bridge  while 
tlie  draw  was  open.  Ho  paid  no  heed  to  the  warn¬ 
ing  cries  of  the  tug  man.  The  hoi’se  snorted  with 
terror  as  it  fell  into  the  river,  but  no  sound  came 
from  the  driver.  The  horse  became  detached 
from  the  buggy,  swam  to  the  dock,  and  was  saved. 
The  body  of  the  man  was  recovered. 

Sunday  afternoon,  while  the  excursion  propeller 
E.  Corning,  belonging  to  John  H.Starin,  was  leav¬ 
ing  Glen  Island  for  this  city  with  between  700  and 
800  passengers,  and  while  backing  out  from  the 
pier  she  run  her  stem  on  a  rock,  staving  a  hole  in 
it,  when  she  filled  and  sank  to  the  guards. 

On  the  4th  the  steamer  Twilight,  while  en  route 
to  Coney  Island,  ran  into  the  schooner  Normandy 
oft  Bedloe’s  Island,  and  sustained  damage.  The 
Twilight  had  250  passengers,  and  one  man  was  se¬ 
riously  Injured. 

Out  of  304  boilers  inspected  by  the  New  York  lo¬ 
cal  steajpboat  inspectors  in  the  last  six  months, 
eight  were  condemned,  and  eighty-four  were  found 
defective,  eleven  giving  way  under  the  hydrostatic 
test. 


Advices  from  Abroad. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  decidedly  Improved.  The 
sympathy  expressed  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  Minister  Lowell,  was  sincerely  ap¬ 
preciated. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  yellow  fever 
cases  in  Havana  at  the  present  time. 

At  Dijon,  St.  Helena,  and  Avignon,  France,  the 
Jesuits  have  announced  the  reopening  of  their  col¬ 
leges  after  the  vacation.  This  is  said  to  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Government  for  their  recent  expul¬ 
sion. 

Prof.  Mommsen  was  at  last  accounts  busily 
searching  the  debris  of  his  burned  library,  hoping 
to  find  some  books  and  MSS.  not  entirely  destroy¬ 
ed.  Many  steps  are  being  taken  to  restore  his  li¬ 
brary.  The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  has  de¬ 
cided  to  re-present  him  with  the^books  which  he 
received  as  a  member. 

On  the  5th,  a  fire  at  Jaurietta,  in  the  Province  of 
Navarre,  Spain,  destroyed  eighty  out  of  the  106 
houses  which  the  village  contained.  Several  per¬ 
sons  were  injured.  There  was  also  a  great  fire  at 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Russia,  the  day  before,  when  sev¬ 
enty  houses  were  destroyed. 

The  floods  have  done  immense  damage  in  Aus¬ 
tria  during  the  past  wmek.  Several  lives  were  lost. 
Teplitz,  Bohemia,  was  completely  submerged. 
The  damage  over  a  large  tract  of  country  was  in¬ 
calculable.  A  fearful  panic  prevailed  in  the  flooded 
districts,  and  numerous  casualties  occurred  by  the 
carrying  away  of  bridges  and  the  overflowing  of 
rivers. 

The  land  troubles  of  Ireland  have  become  more 
restless  since  the  defea^  of  the  Compensation  bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  sad  tragedy  was  perpe¬ 
trated  last  Monday  night  near  New  Ross,  Ireland. 
Mr.  Thomas  Boyd,  Crown  Solicitor  for  Tipperary, 
and  his  two  sons  were  fired  at  by  a  party  of  assas¬ 
sins  armed  with  guns  and  bayonets  and  wearing 
masks.  Mr.  Boyd  was  severely  wounded.  One  of 
his  sons  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  there  are 
no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  while  the  oth  er  son  re¬ 
ceived  a  slight  wound  in  the  leg.  No  popular  up¬ 
rising  is  feared,  as  troops  are  on  hand,  to  suppress 
all  attempts  of  the  kind.  Six  arrests  were  made 
of  persons  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  New 
Ross  outrage,  one  being  a  woman. 

The  situation  in  Afghanistan  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  last  week.  There  has  been  some  fight¬ 
ing.  Fault  is  now  being  found  with  the  British  offi¬ 
cers  engaged  in  the  conflict— a  not  unusual  thing 
in  hours  of  disaster.  A  Calcutta  despatch  to  the 
Times  says  the  Indian  press  and  public  attribute 


the  British  defeat  to  General  Primrose,  his  want 
of  judgment  being  shown  in  his  panic-stricken  tel¬ 
egrams  to  Bombay.  General  Burrows’s  hesitation 
in  dealing  wltli,  the  mutineers  at  Grishk  is  also 
pointed  to  as  proof  of  incompetence.  Either  Gen¬ 
eral  Roberts  or  General  Phayre  will  relieve  Can- 
dahar  by  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  troops  are  already  on  the  way.  The 
present  evacuation  of  Cabul  will  be  looked  upon  as 
an  admission  of  weakness,  the  Ameer  being  little 
better  than  a  puppet,  who  will  have  all  he  can  do 
to  keep  the  tribes  off  the  retiring  army.  Indeed 
the  present  policy  will  render  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
capture  Cabul.  Candahar,  the  real  outpost  of  In¬ 
dia,  if  held  with  a  strong  hand,  would  become  as 
wealthy  and  secure  as  any  province  in  the  Indian 
empire. 

The  Clialney  Herewy. 

Mr.  Chainey  was  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
church  of  Evansville,  Ind.  Adopting  rationalistic 
views,  he  startled  his  congregation  one  night  by  a 
declaration  that  he  had  lost  his  faith  in  God ;  that 
public  prayer  by  him  was  mockery;  that  the 
hymn-books  of  the  Church  would  servo  a  better 
purpose  if  sold  for  waste  paper;  and  that  if  he 
continued  his  ministry,  it  must  bo  on  that  basis  of 
belief.  Mr.  Chainey  was  a  member  of  Reed  Ma¬ 
sonic  Lodge,  and  for  some  years  was  its  chaplain. 
Soon  after  the  delivery  by  him  of  a  sermon  of  ra¬ 
tionalistic  tendencies,  efforts  were  made  to  have 
him  arraigned  before  the  Lodge  for  infidelity. 
No  formal  steps  were  taken,  however,  until  about 
a  month  ago,  when  he  was  served  with  a  summons 
to  appear  and  answer  to  eharges  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  seven  in  number,  the  most  important  of 
which  charged  him  with  denying  the  existence  of 
God,  saying  that  prayer  was  a  hideous  mockery, 
and  uttering  words  in  contempt  of  Masonry.  The 
last  was  not  sustained,  but  the  others  were,  and 
he  was  expelled  for  “  un-Masonie  conduct  ”  in  ut¬ 
tering  false  thoughts,  doubts,  and  opinions.  Mr. 
Chainey  was  absent,  but  was  represented  by  coun¬ 
sel,  who  filed  what  may  be  termed  a  demurrer, 
claiming  that  the  charges  did  not  constitute  a  Ma¬ 
sonic  offence.  The  demurrer  was  overruled,  and 
a  plea  of  not  guilty  was  entered.  Upon  that  plea 
issue  was  joined.  His  sermon  was  offered  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  evidence.  Oral  testimony  was  heard, 
and  expulsion  followed.  Two  other  Masons,  who 
indulged  expressions  of  like  belief,  are  expecting 
to  bo  expelled,  and  one  has  already  been  summon¬ 
ed  for  trial.  Masonic  circles  in  Indiana  are  still 
much  exercised  over  this  matter,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  standard  of  truth  among  Western 
Unitarians,  they  have  taken  the  initiative. 

A  Loud  Complaint. 

John  H.  Burke  of  San  Francisco  has  complained 
to  the  Board  of  Equalization  that  the  Six  Chinese 
Companies  are  not  properly  assessed.  He  claims 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands  are  contracted  for  as  slaves  or  serfs ;  and 
furthermore,  that  the  Chinese  coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try  become  indebted  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  said 
companies,  and  their  bodies  are  held  responsible 
for  payment ;  that  the  said  Six  Companies  hold  ab¬ 
solute  control  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
Chinese,  and  execute  the  decrees  of  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  courts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities;  that  they  have  thereby  built  up  and 
maintained  an  independent  government,  and  are  at 
war  with  the  interests  and  laws  of  the  people  of 
California.  He  states  that  in  1878  the  Six  Compa¬ 
nies  controlled  148,600  Chinese,  and  at  present 
223,000,  and  that  the  obligations  of  these  Chinese 
are  in  the  nature  of  solvent  credits  held  by  the  Six 
Companies,  and  should  bo  so  assessed  under  the 
law.  The  complainant  then  asks  that  the  personal 
assessment  roll  of  the  Six  Companies  be  raised  to 
$22,300,000.  Ho  assesses  each  compan5’  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amounts:  Sam  Yup,  $1,515,000;  Yung  Wo, 
$1,530,000;  Kong  Chow,  $2,250,000;  Ning  Yeung, 
$11,250,000;  Yan  Wo,  $645,000;  Hop  Wo,  $5,110,- 
000 ;  total,  $22,300,000. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Mr.  Frank  Beard,  the  artist  and  lecturer,  is 
about  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment  designed  for  families,  and  especially  la¬ 
dles  and  children.  The  large  hall  of  the  Masonie 
Temple,  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  is 
now  being  refitted,  and  about  the  1st  of  September 
it  is  hoped  to  establish  there  a  permanent  place  of 
resort,  forming  a  counter-attraction  to  the  many 
amusements  which  are  justly  reprobated  by  relig¬ 
ious  and  refined  persons.  The  attractions  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  illustration  will  be  combined. 

The  steamer  Mosel  arrived  on  Saturday  from 
Bremen  on  her  one-hundredth  round  trip.  As  she 
steamed  up  the  bay,  she  was  saluted  by  all  the 
vessels  that  she  passed.  Capt.  Neynaber,  who  has 
commanded  the  Mosel  since  she  w'as  launched  in 
187"2,  has  been  warmly  congratulated  on  his  suc¬ 
cessful  career.  A  committee  of  merchants  have 
tendered  him  a  reception. 

Mr.  Bcrgh  has  written  to  the  manager  of  the 
bull-fights  that  they  must  cease,  and  that  if  Mr. 
Fernandez  does  not  withdraw  from  the  field,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
will  close  him  out  legally. 

The  work  of  unloading  the  obelisk  was  com¬ 
menced  on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  by  work  on 
the  pedestal,  which  weighs  forty-three  tons.  It 
is  intended  to  have  this  heavy  stone  drawn  by 
thirty  horses,  in  a  cart  made  for  the  purpose,  to 
the  site  set  apart  for  it.  Tlie  next  thing  to  be 
done  will  be  the  unloading  of  the  machinery  for 
erecting  the  obelisk,  and  then  the  ballast  and  the 
monolith  Itself  will  be  removed. 

On  Saturday  last  a  sentence  of  four  years  to  the 
State  Prison  was  pronounced  upon  J.  Lloyd  Haigh, 
the  well  known  wire -rope  manufacturer,  doing 
business  in  John  street,  who  furnished  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  wire  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  who,  by  means  of  his  forged  acceptances, 
caused  the  suspension  of  the  Grocers’  Bank.  The 
prisoner’s  counsel  tendered  a  plea  of  guilty,  and 
saying  that  his  client  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
repair  the  injury  he  has  inflicted,  asked  that  a 
light  sentence  be  Imposed.  Mr.  Phelps  said  that 
it  was  not  the  prisoner’s  fault  that  he  was  not  ar¬ 
raigned  before;  it  was  principally  owing  to  his 
creditors. 

A  party  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Maricopa 
and  Yuma  tribes  of  Arizona,  have  reached  the 
city  in  charge  of  a  white  man,  and  are  to  give  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  running,  archery,  foot-ball  playing, 
and  other  athletic  exercises.  There  are  eight 
men  and  two  squaws. 

In  addition  to  the  free  ice  water  fountain  at  the 
Postoffice  building,  erected  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Moderation,  the  same  society 
has  completed  a  portable  fountain  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  free  ice  water  to  the  poor  in  the 
tenement  house  districts  of  the  city.  It  will  be 
mounted  upon  an  ordinary  four-wheel  truck, 
drawn  by  horses,  and  accompanied  by  necessary 
attendants.  They  ask  permission  to  drive  the 
fountain  through  the  streets  and  “to  stop  flve  to 
thirty  minutes  from  time  to  time  while  dispensing 
the  Ice  water.” 

The  watermelon  season  is  now  at  its  height. 
One  firm  in  New  York  sells  about  50,000  a  week. 
The  best  come  from  Maryland.  Thirty  schooners 
arrived  from  that  State  one  day  last  week  loaded 
full.  Peaches  are  also  very  plenty.  During  the 
week  ending  Saturday  night,  about  210,000  baskets 
arrived.  Nearly  60,000  baskets  came  from  the 
Delaware  Peninsula  on  Tuesday.  Plums  are 
plenty,  and  fine  grapes  are  already  appearing. 

The  prospect  of  reaching  the  bodies  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Tunnel  seems  now  to  be  as  remote  as 
ever.  The  pump  has  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and 
the  work  is  advancing  very  slowly. 

The  boys  of  the  American  District  Telegraph 
Company  in  New  York  struck  for  higher  wages 
on  Friday.  They  receive  $4.50  and  $5  a  week. 
On  Saturday  many  of  them  again  went  to  work. 


Pietro  Balbo,  the  young  Italian,  who  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  30,  1879,  murdered  his  wife,  was 
hanged  in  the  Tombs  on  Friday  morning.  He  met 
his  fate  with  outward  composure.  But  the  Ital¬ 
ians  were  greatly  excited  over  the  execution,  as 
no  countryman  of  theirs  had  before  been  hung  in 
this  city. 

Six  pairs  of  carrier-pigeons,  owned  In  Brooklyn, 
were  released  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Long 
Branch,  Friday  at  9 : 30  o’clock  A.  M.  Four  reach¬ 
ed  their  coop  at  10 : 20  o’clock,  making  over  forty 
miles  in  fifty  minutes. 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH, 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

New  York,  July  21,  1880. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  letters  of  enquiry  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  We  receive  deposit  accounts 
of  Banks,  Bankers,  Business  Firms,  and  individ. 
uals,  that  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
clerical  labor  in  replying  to  each  separately  in 
manuscript,  to  issue  this  Circular  for  the  general 
information  of  those  who  may  desire  to  open  ac¬ 
counts  with  a  private  banking  house  in  this  city. 

While  we  do  not  solicit  deposits,  we  are  prepar¬ 
ed,  on  the  terms  mentioned  below,  to  receive  the 
accounts  of  responsible  parties  in  good  standing. 

1.  Except  in  the  case  of  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  or 

other  well-known  Corporations,  or  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  firms  whose  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  are  already  known  to  us,  we  require 
satisfactory  references  before  opening  an  ac¬ 
count. 

2.  We  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent. 

per  annum  on  the  average  monthly  balances, 
when  the  same  amount  to  $1,000  or  over. 
On  accounts  averaging  less  than  $1,000  for 
the  month  we  allow  no  interest. 

3.  We  render  accounts  current,  and  credit  interest 

as  above,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

4.  For  parties  keeping  regular  deposit  accounts 

with  us  we  collect  and  credit  United  States, 
Railroad,  and  other  Coupons  and  dividends 
payable  in  this  city,  without  charge ;  make 
careful  enquiries  and  give  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  •obtain  respecting  investments 
or  other  matters  of  financial  Interest  to 
them ;  and  in  general  serve  their  interests 
in  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  use  to 
them  in  our  line  of  business. 

5.  We  do  not  discount  or  buy  commercial  paper, 

but  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  customers  and  correspondents,  on 
U.  S.  Bonds,  or  other  first-class  and  market¬ 
able  securities. 

6.  All  deposits  are  subject  to  Check  at  Sight  with¬ 

out  notice. 

One  of  our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  we  give  particular  attention 
to  orders  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  in  person,  for  the 
purchase  or  sale,  on  Commission,  of  Investment 
Bonds  and  Stocks. 

Wo  continue  to  buy  and  sell  direct  without 
Commission,  all  issues  and  denominations  of 
United  States  Bonds,  for  immediate  delivery  at 
current  market  rates. 

Very  respectfully,  FISK  &  HATCH. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 
in  IndlBeHtion  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

I  have  extensively  used  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  In  my 
practice,  in  cases  ot  Dyspepsia,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
kindred  aftectlons,  and  I  have  almost  invariably  obtained 
very  good  results.  A.  THAN,  M.D. 

Philadelphia. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  ot  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. _ 

anil 

New  York,  Monday,  August  9,  1880. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$4,275,925  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$11,566,450  against  $6,752,050  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  $20,835,975  at  the  corresponding  period 
in  1878.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $6,- 
986,500;  the  specie  is  up  $668,900  ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $3,515,400  ;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $5,717,700,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $47,200. 

The  rates  for  money  showed  little  fluctuation. 
On  Governments  the  ruling  figures  were  IJ  a  2  per 
cent.,  on  time  at  the  latter  figure.  The  bulk  of 
the  business  in  stocks  was  at  21  a  3  per  cent.,  the 
extreme  rates  having  been  2  and  4.  Time  loans 
on  miscellaneous  collaterals  have  shown  a  harden¬ 
ing  tendency,  in  anticipation  of  a  more  active  de¬ 
mand  by  and  by. 

The  operations  of  the  Sub-Treasury  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday  last  included  customs  receipts 
amounting  to  $3,181,448  and  interest  payments 
$3,052,002,  The  receipts  for  customs  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  date  are  $90,125,822  against  $62,216,135  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  interest  payments 
$40,314,687  against  $42,943,061  last  year. 

The  stock  market  was  an  active  one  throughout 
the  week.  Prices  advanced  J  a  3J  per  cent,  in  the 
entire  list,  but  subsequently  the  market  became 
weak,  and  a  decline  of  J  to  4  per  cent,  was  noted, 
the  change  being  due  chiefly  to  realizations.  The 
depression  increased  the  short  interest  and  en¬ 
abled  some  of  the  leading  operators  to  buy  back 
considerable  amounts  of  stock  which  they  had 
previously  sold.  When  this  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  market  once  more  became  strong,  and 
the  dealings  on  Friday  and  Saturday  developed  a 
very  buoyant  feeling.  The  Granger  shares  led  the 
advance,  the  preferred  shares  of  the  Northwest 
and  St.  Paul  roads  being  favorably  influenced  by 
reports  of  a  probable  increase  of  dividends.  The 
trunk  line  stocks,  the  coal  shares,  Wabash,  Iron 
Mountain  and  other  of  the  Southwestern  proper¬ 
ties  were  prominent  in  the  dealings  at  intervals, 
and  were  taken  with  great  apparent  confidence. 
The  improvement  ranged  from  1  to  nearly  11  per 
cent.  On  Saturday  after  the  publication  of  the 
bank  statement  there  was  a  reaction  of  J  to  2J  per 
cent.  The  traffic  returns  for  July  made  a  decided¬ 
ly  better  showing  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  general  market.  The 
Investment  shares  were  in  active  demand  through¬ 
out  the  week  and  frequently  sold  at  the  highest 
prices  ever  attained. 

The  past  week  was  an  important  one  for  the 
country,  in  that  it  covered  the  gathering  in  of  the 
wheat  harvest  in  the  old  Northwest.  Accounts 
from  many  sections  state  that  the  wheat  has  been 
gathered  in  splendid  condition  and  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  this  year  is  very  fine.  In  fact,  many  estimate 
that  the  yield  is  beyond  all  precedent.  Minnesota 
has  probably  raised  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
against  29,000,000  last  year.  Dakota  will  show  an 
enormous  Increase,  and  Nebraska  and  other  States 
are  ahead  of  last  year.  Wisconsin  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  State  that  falls  behind,  and  the 
loss  there  will  not  probably  be  over  ten  million 
bushels  at  the  outside.  The  total  wheat  crop  of 
the  country,  according  to  conservative  estimates, 
will  range  from  450,000,000  to  475,000,000  bushels. 
After  allowing  for  the  increased  consumption 
growing  out  of  Increased  population,  we  shall 
have  wheat  enough  for  home  consumption  and 
probably  a  larger  surplus  than  usual  for  export. 

Governments  were  in  demand  by  financial  Insti- 
1  tutions,  and  the  bidding  prices  show  an  advance 


for  the  week  of  J  per  cent.,  while  the  new  49  clos¬ 
ed  g  higher.  Railroad  mortgages  were  active  and 
higher,  and  large  amounts  of  money  continue  to 
seek  employment  in  this  class  of  securities. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week,  is 
further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  col¬ 


umn  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago 


for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Highest. 


United  States  48, 1907,  coupon . 

United  States  4(8, 1891,  coup . 

United  States 58, 1881,  coup . 

Adams  Express . 

American  Express . 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret . 

Atlantic  b  Pacific  Telegraph . 

American  District  Telegraph . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  b  Northern . 

Canada  Southern . 

Caribou  Mining . 

Central  Arizonla . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O . 

Clev.,  Col.,  cm.  b  Ind . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  prel . 

CleTe.,Chlc.  b  Ind.  Cen . 

Chicago,  Bur.  b  Quincy . 

Chicago  b  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Alton  preferred . 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret . 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul . 

Chic.,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  pret . 

Chic.,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Col.,  Coal  and  Iron . 

Cumberland  Coal . 

Del.,  Lack,  and  Western . 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal . 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande . . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville . 

Hannibal  A  St.  Josepn .  ... 

Hannibal  b  St.  Joseph  pret . 

Harlem . 

Homestake  Mining . 

Houston  and  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

Ind.,  Bloomington  and  West . 

Central  Pacific . 

Ohio  Central . 

Lake  Shore . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 

Little  Pittsburg . 

Manhattan  Railroad . 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Ist  pret. .. 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  2d  pret.. .. 

Metropolitan  Railroad . 

Michigan  Central . 

Mobile  and  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 

Morris  b  Essex . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  L . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 

New  York  Elevated . 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pret.. 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 

Ohio  b  Mississippi  pret . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Oregon  B.  and  Nav . 

Pacific  Mail . 

Panama . 

Pennsylvania  Coal . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading . 

Pitts.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago. . . . 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pret . 

Rome,  Wat.  and  Ogdensburg . 

Standard  Mining . 

Sutro  Tunnel . 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . . 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  pret . 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  Ist  pret . 

St.  L.,  Iron  Mountain . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pret . 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western . 

Union  Pacific . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pret . . 

Wells,  Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

United  States  Express . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 
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Seven  New  York  Savings  Banks  reporting  to 
the  State  Bank  Department,  show  a  large  increase 
in  the  deposits  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
upon  this  showing  the  increase  in  the  State  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  $17,000,000.  The  prosperity  of 
the  working  classes  is  evidently  substantial. 

The  Dry  Goods  Trade  of  the  city  is  large  for 
the  season,  and  increased  activity  is  looked  for  in 
the  early  future,  when  the  smaller  buyers  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  arrive  in  town.  The  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  the  port  keeps  up  remarkably  well, 
and  week  by  week  we  are  sending  abroad  large 
amounts  of  our  surplus  products.  The  imports, 
especially  of  dry  goods,  are  increasing,  which  is 
always  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year.  High 
novelties  and  specialties  in  fancy  dress  goods 
have  been  in  large  request  and  selections,  yet  the 
individual  takings  have  not  been  excessive. 
Staple  fabrics,  however,  have  been  less  active,  and 
assortments  have  been  light.  Stocks  are  full  with 
importers  and  jobbers  with  but  few  exceptions, 
and  values  are  thought  to  be  tending  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Millinery  and  dress  silks  have  not  shared 
the  attention  of  dress  goods.  Ribbons  in  high 
novelties  have  been  doing  well.  Cotton  velvets 
for  dress  and  other  purposes  have  been  active. 
Shawls  have  had  but  moderate  attention,  while  in 
hosiery  of  a  special  character  there  has  been  a 
trifle  more  doing.  In  domestic  fabrics,  the  gener¬ 
al  opening  of  prints  and  gingams  and  revised 
prices  on  cottons  the  last  week  of  July  created  an 
inquiry  and  compelled  selections,  which  features 
have  not  existed  this  week.  For  immediate  and 
future  delivery  the  orders  were  very  large,  how¬ 
ever,  and  they  seem  likely  to  continue  satisfac¬ 
tory. 


HEW  YORK  PBODTJCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  9, 1880. 

Breadstttffs — The  market  dull,  but  prices  generally 
pretty  well  supported.  We  quote ;  Flour— No.  2,  $2.60a3.30; 
superfine,  $3.60a4.30;  extra  Spring,  f4.16a4.40;  Western 
Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.65a6.75 ;  Western  Winter  shipping 
extras,  $4  65a5.15;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5.40a6.75;  patents, 
$6.50a8  60;  City  shipping  extras  and  fancies,  $4.36a5.80; 
Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.8Sa6.75;  Southern 
shipping  extras,  $6a5  60. 

Wheat  easier  for  Spring,  but  firmer  for  Winter,  especial¬ 
ly  white;  sales  on  the  spot  294,000  bush.,  including  No.  3 
Spring,  $1.05al.07;  white,  $1  06al.l4,  including  No.  2  at 
*1.08,  and  No.  1  at  *l.ll}al.l2;  red  Winter,  97c.a*l  10,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  2  at  *1.08.ial.09},  and  No.  3  at  *1.07al.07}:  and 
for  future  delivery,  864,000  bush.,  including  No.  1  white  at 
$1.10  tor  August,  $1.08}al  08}  for  September,  and  No.  2  red 
Winter  at  *1.09al.09}  for  August,  *1.09}al.09i  tor  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  *1.09}al.l0}  tor  October.  Eye  quiet.  Oats  gener¬ 
ally  firmer,  but  quite  irregular, and  trade  dull;  sales  83,000 
bush  at  36a41c.  for  mixed,  and  39a46c.  for  white,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  2  graded  at  40c.  tor  mixed,  and  46c.  for  white; 
also  No.  2  mixed,  34}c.  tor  August,  33}a33}c.  tor  September, 
and  No.  2  white  34}c.  tor  September.  Indian  corn  firmer 
and  fairly  active,  closing  with  top  prices  bid  lor  futures ; 
sales  133,000  bush,  on  the  spot,  including  ungraded  mixed, 
45a49c. ;  No.  2  do.,48}a48}c. ;  and  for  future  delivery,  320,000 
bush.  No.  2  mixed,  48}a48}c.  lor  August,  and  49ja49Jc.  lor 
September. 

Cotton — Spots  quiet;  middling  uplands,  11  9-16c. ;  good 
ordinary,  9  11-16;  sales  667  bales.  Futures  3al0  points  high¬ 
er,  closing  at  11.46c.  for  August,  10.91c.  for  September,  10.60c. 
for  October,  10.60c.  for  November,  10.60c.  for  December, 
10.61c.  for  January,  10.73c.  for  February,  and  I0.92c.  for 
March ;  sales  30,000  bales. 

GROCERIES— Rio  cotree  firm  and  quiet;  fair  cargoes,  15}c. ; 
Jobbing  lots,  13}al6}c. ;  withdrawn  from  stock,  6,500  bags, 
private  terms.  Mild  grades  steady;  sales  1,300  bags  Mara¬ 
caibo,  private  terms,  quoted  14al8c. ;  Java,  19a23c. ;  1,000 
bags  Savanllla,  private  terms.  Rice  quiet  and  unchanged. 
Molasses  steady  at  37c.  for  50-test  Cuba  refining;  sales  70 
hhds.  Cuba,  25c.  fiat.  Raw  sugars  firm  at  7}a7}c.  for  fair  to 
good  refining  Cuba ;  centrifugal,  8}a8 15-16c. ;  sales  760  hhds. 
centrifugal,  8}a8|c.  Refined  steady  at  9}a9ic.  for  standard 
“  A,"  and  10}al0}c.  tor  hards. 

Provisions— Pork  dull  and  without  much  change ;  sales 
on  the  spot  200  bbls.  new  mess,  $14.40al4.60;  for  future  de¬ 
livery  no  sales ;  September,  October,  and  November  quoted 
$14.30a8ked;  seller  year,  $11.95al3.16,  bid  and  asked.  Bacon 
quiet  and  unchanged.  Cut  meats  steady  thodgh  still  rather 
quiet;  sales  400  pickled  hams,  10  lbs.,  10}c. ;  500  do.  should¬ 
ers,  6}c. ;  4,000  do.  bellies,  10  lbs.,  8)c.  Lard  was  quite  firm, 
though  closing  dull;  sales  on  the  spot  700  tcs.,  Including 
prime  city,  7.65c. ;  do.  Western,  7.70a7.72}c. ;  for  future  de¬ 
livery  sales  5,000  tcs.,  including  September,  7.70a7.73}c. ; 
October,  7.80a7.82}c. ;  December,  7.5i}c.,  and  seller  year, 
7.52}c. ;  refined  to  the  Continent  quoted  7.12}c.  Butter 
quiet;  new  State  palls  and  tubs,  16a23c. ;  creamery,  20a26c. ; 
Western  dairy,  ]4a21c. ;  factory,  14al8}c.  Cheese  quiet; 
State  factory,  8}all}c. ;  skims,  5a7}q.;  Western  flat  and  Ched¬ 
dar,  8all}c.  Eggs  quiet,  at  13alk.  for  fresh  Western  and 
State. 

Sundries- Naval  stores  firm  at  $1.45al.47}  for  strained  to 
good  strained  rosins,  and  30a30}c.  for  spirits  turpentine. 
Petroleum  higher  and  firm  at  9}o.  bid  for  refined.  Certifi¬ 
cates  unchanged;  sales  431,000  bbls.;  highest,  95c. ;  lowest, 
93}c. ;  closing  at  93}c.  bid.  Tallow  firm  at  6}a6  7-16c. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  August  9,  1880. 

Beeves — Receipts  of  beeves  4,560,  making  13,469  for  the 
week.  Demand  weak  and  trade  dull,  with  a  bad  finish,  and 
a  further  reduction  on  lower  grades.  Extremes,  7al0c.  per 
lb.,  to  dress  65a67  lbs.,  including  a  large  number  of  Texas 
and  Cherokee  cattle  at  7a7}c.  Exporters  used  700  from 
fresh  arrivals ;  shipped  this  morning  478  live  cattle;  and 
for  the  week  ended  Saturday,  1,880  live  cattle,  4,413  quar¬ 
ters  of  beef,  1,423  live  sheep,  791  carcasses  of  mutton,  400 
live  hogs,  and  150  dressed  do. 

CALVES— Receipts  of  calves  1,380,  making  6,400  for  the 
week.  Veals  fell  off  in  value  about  }c.  per  lb.,  and  bad  a_ 
slow  sale  at  4a6}c.  per  lb.  Grassers  and  buttermilk  calves' 
were  doing  better  at  2a2}c.  per  lb.,  with  a  few  sales  at  2|a3c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  13,560, 
making  46,084  for  the  week,  against  34,998  lor  last  week. 
The  market  was  over-supplied.  Sheep  ruled  dull  at  easier 
prices,  with  a  limited  sale  at  4a4}c.  per  lb.  lor  lair  to  prime. 
Lambs  were  going  at  any  price  offered,  including  lair  to 
very  choice  at  6a6}c.  per  lb. 

Swine— Receipts  of  hogs  8,840,  making  27,778  lor  the 
week.  Demand  lor  live  hogs  lair,  and  very  poor  to  very 
good  lots  were  sold  at  $4.25a5.25  per  100  lbs.  Dressed  hogs 
steady  at  6}a6}c.  for  city,  and  6}c.  lor  pigs. 


[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Veeey  street.  New  York.] 


